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Arr. I. — Return to Parliament of the number of Juvenile 
Offenders committed to Prison iv England and Wales in the 
Years 1849 and 1850. 


Tue whole subject of the proper treatment of our convict popu- 
lation is one of the most difficult, while it is one of the most 
important, that can claim the attention of our legislators or our 
journalists. Ought any of them to be transported to our colonies ? 
What can we do with them if we do not transport them? How 
ought we to treat those who are in prison? Has the solitary 
system failed? Can the silent system be enforced apart from the 
solitary! Ought prisons to be generally industrial establish- 
ments? Is it well to interfere with the labour of honest work- 
men by that of prisoners? Is it ever right to throw away the 
labour of prisoners? All these, and hosts of other questions of 
a like tendency, are at the present day really unanswered. The 
whole of this vast subject, deeply interesting to the philanthropist, 
of immense importance to the legislator, closely affecting every 
honest man and woman in the kingdom, is in truth an open 
question. 

Now, the subject on which we desire to offer some remarks, is 
not precisely identical with any one of the points which we have 
expressly mentioned above ; and yet it lies, as we firmly believe, 
at the root of the matter. ‘The proper mode of dealing with our 
juvenile offenders, the mode of so dealing with them that they 
may not become old in crime, and may not swell the number of 
our convict population, must necessarily be worth the most 
serious consideration. It can be of but little use to try one 
scheme after another, which has for its object the deterrmg from 
crime of men and women, if, all the while we are endeavouring to 
frighten them, and doing but little really to reform them, swarms 
of boys and girls are growing up, initiated in every kind of vice, soon 
themselves to become men and women, “ mox daturi progeniem 
vitiosiorem.” 

Indeed, we do firmly hold, that no amount of attention be- 
stowed on the subject of the treatment of our convict population 
in general, can be at all available, as long as we allow ourselves to 
neglect juvenile offenders as they have been neglected ; that no 
reform of prison discipline, no amount of instruction given mM 
prisons, no novel schemes, however plausible, can meet and 
counteract the great evils under which we are now labouring, 
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until we go to the root of the whole matter, and strive zealously, 
as we never yet have striven, to reform young offenders. 

The course which we would pursue in this article is, first, 
to inquire how such offenders, how boys and girls are generally 
dealt with when they are convicted of crime; and, secondly, 
to state how, in our opinion, they ought to be treated. 

Before, however, entering on this subject, we would say a few 
words upon the difficulty of effectually dealing with young cul- 
prits. We believe, that persons unacquainted with the lower 
orders, or, perhaps, we may say with prisons, have an idea that 
it must be a vast deal easier to reform a boy or girl than a man 
or woman ; that it is not a very hard task to persuade the boy or 
girl, comparatively unused as they are to crime, to give up illegal 
and dishonest practices, and to work honestly for their living. 
Now, of course, it is true that the practice of sin hardens a man’s 
heart; that it is generally a more difficult thing to persuade one 
who is old and well versed in the ways of sin to repent and turn 
to God, than to prevail on one whose conscience has not become 
seared by oft-repeated, wilful sin, to turn and amend. This is a 
truth which we firmly believe. But because this is conceded, it 
does not follow that it is much more easy to persuade a young 
culprit to become honest, to desire to work honestly, than an old 
one. We concede simply, that the heart of one who has sinned 
for a few years may be touched more easily than the heart of one 
who has sinned for many. But this concession does not affect 
the whole question. Very important considerations remain which 
are not affected by it at all. Granting that the whole moral 
nature of a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age is not so averse 
from good as that of many a man of forty or fifty, still we have 
to consider whether there are not influences at work, and that too 
very actively, which may cause the boy to be less willing to give 
up the practice of dishonesty than the man. We decidedly be- 
lieve that there are. The man who has long lived a dishonest 
life has found out that the ways of sin are not ways of pleasant- 
ness, as far as this life is concerned. He knows, from his own 
experience, that there is such a thing as eating of the fruit of his 
own way, and being filled with his own desires. He knows that 
the loss of character is a decided evil ; that he very often cannot, 
if he would, get employment when his character is gone; that 
what he refused once to believe, as to the certainty of sin blasting 
his character, is true. He knows that sinful practices destroy 
health. Ile knows, for he has tried it, that money got dis- 
honestly, is comparatively useless. He knows that a shilling 
honestly made, will go further generally than five shillings which 
are the fruit of dishonesty. He knows that the penalties of the 
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law have their terrors. Time was when he thought it a small 
thing to be sent to prison for three months or six months. Wow 
he knows it to be a very severe punishment. Once he had no 
friend for whom to care, none who really cared for him; and he 
walked to prison with a light step and a careless heart, thinking 
himself as likely to find a friend within its walls as without. Now 
this is changed: he has a wife and children, for whom, in spite of 
his faults, he knows how to care; and it adds considerably to the 
penalty of the loss of liberty, that he has to leave them uncared 
for while he is atoning for his crime. 

But of all these evils the boy thief knows next to nothing: his 
calling—for to a London pickpocket picking pockets is as a 
calling—has its own peculiar inducements. The risks inseparable 
from it sweeten it not a little to him. It is a vast mistake to 
regard such a boy as one whose daily work is unmixed misery. It 
is by no means so. He takes considerable pleasure in it. He 1s not 
excited only by the hope of the shilling or eighteenpence which he 
may get for the handkerchief worth five or seven shillings, or by 
the idea of a successful inroad on the pocket of some unprotected 
female. The very pursuit of his game affords him no small ex- 
citement. The dodging a visible policeman round the corner of 
a street; the detecting a well-nigh invisible detective by dint of 
his own acuteness; the leading these gentry a long and well- 
ordered chase; the exercising his calling in the self-governing 
city of London, and then being off into Middlesex when he sees 
an eye upon him ; the initiating into the arcana of his trade one 
younger or less practised than himself; the meeting with his 
comrades in all kinds of dark alleys; the keeping a careful 
and judicious look out when others are acting; the ready re- 
ceiving of stolen property the moment it has passed from its 
rightful owner ;—these, and many such dodges, do afford to the 
young street thief an amount of real excitement, which keeps him 
at his work fully as much as any hope of gain, and which operates 
on him far more strongly than it does on the man, And as the 
work by which he lives excites him, so also it is true that the fear of 
punishment is with him a deterring motive of much less power 
than it is with the man. The idea of loss of character molests 
him but slightly. If he has been not taught at all, or has been ill 
taught, it is not likely to trouble him. But if he has been well 
taught,—and many a London thief has,—experience has not 
shown him, as it has shown his senior, how great an evil this 1s. 
You may talk to him about the value of character as long as 
you please; but generally the excitement of his work, an his 
liking of his companions, will be far too strong for you; and till 
he has begun to be sorry that he cannot get work, in order 
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to which he must of course first wish to get it, he will care very 
little for any lectures that you may read him on the loss of his 
good name. 

The same class of remarks applies forcibly to juvenile offenders 
of the female sex. They, too, know fearfully well what is the ex- 
citement of a vicious life. They, too, care extremely little for 
character, grievously as they often atone for the loss of it. We 
consider, therefore, that while it may be perfectly true that the 
man or the woman who has led a lawless, ungodly life, is more 
disinclined to turn to God than the boy or the girl, and that there 
may be a better prospect of bringing well-applied moral machinery 
to bear on the mind of the young offender than of the old, there 
are various influences at work on the mind of the young—influ- 
ences which must not be disregarded—which make what is com- 
monly called the reformation of the young culprit, the desertion 
by such an one of dishonest practices, and the secking to live 
honestly, a matter almost, if not quite, as difficult as the reforma- 
tion of the offender who has arrived at years of maturity. 

Let us now inquire in what manner juvenile offenders are com- 
monly dealt with when they are convicted of crime. Our re- 
marks will be chiefly, if not entirely, confined to the mode of 
their treatment in the city of London, simply because with that 
we are best acquainted ; although, probably, the remarks made on 
this subject will be found to be susceptible of a far wider appli- 
cation. 

The common mode, then, of dealing with young pickpockets 
and such criminals is this. ‘They are proved, on the oath of 
a policeman, or some independent person—most frequently the 
former—to have attempted, successfully or unsuccessfully, to pick 
a pocket. They are at once sent off to prison for a month, or 
two or three months, as the magistrate may please. The punish- 
ment with which they are visited is constantly found insufficient 
to deter them from crime. But is it to be expected that it should 
deter them! Are those whom they meet in prison likely to deter 
them! Is the inexperienced boy likely to be more desirous to be 
honest when he is mre from prison, after passing a portion 
of his time with others far more experienced than himself? But 
to pass this by. Let us suppose the young thief, who has been 
once convicted and punished, liberated. Let us suppose that he 
again takes to thieving. Possibly he is not recognized at the 
police-office : his alias may serve his turn. He has grown three 
or four inches since his last imprisonment ; and no one recognizes 
in John Smith the Thomas Williams of last year. If he is so 
unknown, the magistrate believes that in summarily convicting 
him, he is sentencing him to punishment for the first time. But 
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what if he is known?) What if on his second, third, or fourth de- 
tection, various police-officers assure the magistrate that he is 
well known to them? Will he then be summarily punished? 
Will he then be made to undergo another imprisonment of two 
or three months, although his re-appearance at the police-court 
proves his unamended state? Unfortunately this is very often 
the case. Unfortunately it happens, that the officers in our city 
risons can constantly say of this or that culprit, that he has been 
in the same prison four or five times. This seems to us to be a 
very great evil. Several causes may be assigned for it. One, 
and by no means an uncommon one, is the carelessness and haste 
of the magistrate. Such a functionary, disposed to get through 
his daily work as quickly as he can, seems often to consider the 
temporary removal from the streets of one known to be an old 
offender his primal care. ‘ ‘or three months at least you shall 
pick no pockets,” is occasionally the mode of address adopted by 
such a functionary to the youth with whom he has to deal. He 
has it in his power to commit the boy to Newgate to take his 
trial; but he fails to do so. He may mean to be lenient. He 
may wish to give the boy another chance of stopping in his course 
before he runs a yet more imminent risk of transportation. But, 
be his intention as kind as it may, his practice is bad ; he often, 
by adopting it, perpetuates the evil which it is his duty to 
cure. 
And another reason of the repeated appearance at the same 
yew of the same prisoner, is the carelessness of the policemen. 
eady as a policeman is to identify a prisoner, if he happens to 
be present when the offender is brought up for examination, 
there is very often a want of proper care in this matter, Only a 
week or two ago a case came under our own notice, in which a 
notorious pickpocket, who had been confined three or four times 
in one of our city prisons, was taken into custody, and carried to 
a station-house about two minutes’ walk from that same prison. 
His appearance and bearing were most certainly not those of a 
young offender; and if a messenger had been sent from the 
station-house to procure the attendance of any one of the officers 
of the prison, the man would have been recognized, and on his 
appearance before the magistrate would, or ought to have been, 
properly punished. But no such precaution was taken ; and so 
the culprit, not being identified by any one who chanced to be at 
the police-court when he was brought up, was again sent for 
three months to the same prison in which he ha before been 
three or four times, where he is at this moment. _ It is only fair, 
however, to say that the evil of which we complain, the repeated 
imprisonment for short seasons of the same offender in the same 
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rison, will often arise from the circumstance that he is onl 
suspected of being engaged in pocket-picking, and that the offence 
cannot be clearly proved; in which case, a magistrate feels it 
useless to send hin to take his trial, and so summarily commits 
him as a rogue and vagabond. 

But to return. The fact is, that from some cause or other, 
undue haste or carelessness, or some more excusable cause, it 
constantly happens that a boy, sixteen years of age, has been 
confined in the same prison three, four, or more times. This is 
a fact which every one conversant with a London prison well 
knows. And this fact sufficiently proves, at least as much as 
this, that such punishment does not deter the offender from crime. 
We may allude more particularly to a few cases appearing on the 
books of one London prison in the course of last year. We will 
mention them in the order in which they appear, premising that 
only eighty juveniles were there in the year. A boy, aged fifteen, 
was in that prison three times in that year. Another of the same 
age was there for the second time. Another, aged eleven, was 
there ¢wice in the year, Another, aged fifteen, was there for the 
eighth time. Another, aged twelve, had been in another London 
prison. Another, aged fifteen, appeared twice. Another, of the 
age of twelve, had been in another prison, and only a few days 
intervened between his two imprisonments. Another, aged ten, 
had been in another prison, Another, aged fifteen, appeared for 
the second time. Another, aged fourteen, came in ¢wice. Another, 
aged fifteen, was in the same ease. Another, of the same age, 
was there for the second time. Another, only twelve years old, 
was twice there, having been for three months in one other 
London prison, and twice in a third (onee for three months). 
Another, aged fifteen, was there for the second time. A girl, 
aged fifteen, appeared for the ffth time. Two boys, aged thir- 
teen, appeared ¢wice ; one of whom had been also twice in another 
London prison. 

Now if these few facts are worth any thing at all, they do 
prove that our present mode of punishing juvenile offenders does 
them remarkably little good. They prove that imprisonment 
does not deter from crime. ‘They show, that while we are keeping 
up, at a great expense, a large staff of prison officials, and are 
flattering ourselves that we are helping thereby to reform our 
juvenile population, that population is not reformed. It seems 
that we cannot help inferring that the means which we employ 
are not those best calculated to bring about the end which we 
have in view. We do not wish to jump to this conclusion in a 
hurry ; not to say hastily, “crime is still found to be prolific, and 
therefore the means by which we strive to obviate it are neces- 
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sarily inefficient.” We know that a schoolmaster may strive 
hard to make boys work. He may employ means which expe- 
rience has shown to be generally good; and yet he may find 
individual cases which baffle all his endeavours. He may have 
to thwart evil tendencies, to oppose evil dispositions which he 
cannot counteract, **naturam expellat fured, tamen usque recur- 
ret.” Just as the strongest appliances of religion may in vain be 
brought to bear on the vicious tendencies of man’s nature, while 
religion is not in fault, even so it may possibly be true that, while 
our attempts to reform young offenders are found to be in very 
many cases utterly useless, still we are at present doing just what 
we ought in order to reform them. 

But it seems to us, that a very little consideration will show 
that this is not the case: that the law has left a most powerful 
means of reformation almost untouched, and that until we make 
constant, vigorous use of such means, we have no right at all to 
flatter ourselves that we are taking all possible pains to ameliorate 
our social condition, by deterring juvenile offenders from crime, 

With a view to clear the way for the full consideration of this 
» of the subject; what, let us ask, is — the cause which 

as led a boy or girl astray? There can be little doubt, that, 
while several causes may be named, as helping to cause -the fall 
of any such persons, the evil example of others is in almost every 
case the chief cause. Such evil example may have been set by 
parents, by brothers or sisters, by companions casually picked up 
in the court or alley, in the school, or in the workshop ; or again, 
by men or women, who make it a practice to train those younger 
than themselves in vice: but a bad example is almost always the 
main cause of the wrong-going of the young. To punish a 
child, therefore, for any dishonest act that he may have com- 
mitted, by placing him for a while where his evil tendencies 
are almost sure to be strengthened, and then, after confining him 
for a few weeks or months with offenders older and worse than 
himself, to allow him to return to the yery places in which he has 
before been led astray, and to the very persons who have been his 
tempters, can surely not be a wise course. Surely the punish- 
ment intended (for this clearly ought to be one of its objects, 
though not the sole one) to deter a young offender from crime, 
should not be inflicted with almost a total disregard to that which 
Is the chief cause of his wrong doing. We say, almost a total 
disregard, because of course it may be observed, that in com- 
mitting a boy to prison for any time, however short, a magistrate 
does much which may prevent his being injured by the very same 
causes which have before been his bane. It may be said that he 
does, for a time at all events, sever the boy from old scenes and 
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old associates, and that so far he is likely to do him real service, 
T'o this we would answer, first, that when one, who is at all a 
practised thief, is sent to prison, he can scarcely be said to be 
severed from old associates, although he may be from old scenes ; 
while one who is not a practised thief, too often only changes one 
set of wretched associates for another. And secondly, we would 
say, even granting that, under a really well-ordered system of 
prison discipline, a boy is effectually severed from al/ associates : 
granting that he does not exchange a word with a single being; 
nting, if you please, that he is not allowed even to see a single 

_ ere. during his whole term of imprisonment ; and that, 
therefore, his imprisonment does effectually remove him, while it 
lasts, from all chance of evil example: then the principle, if it be 
worth any thing, ought to be carried a great deal further. We 
say, if you allow that it is uscless to try to reform a juvenile 
offender without removing him from the contamination of evil 
meyer you ought not to be satisfied when you have merely 
rovided that he shall be removed from it for a few weeks, or a 

ew months; you ought not to allow him then to return to his 
old haunts and to his old associates. Many a time have we our- 
selves been distressed at seeing a boy met at the gate of his 
prison by three or four of his old companions, and led away by 
them in triumph, unquestionably to commence a new course of 
crime. Where is the hope, what reasonable man can have any 
hope, that re punishment which he has just suffered, any good 
advice which he has just received, will be of the slightest power, 
when its effect is daily counteracted by the worst example? 
Surely, it must be unnecessary to argue this point. Surely, every 
man of sense, whether he knows any thing of prison statistics or 
not, must feel sure, that if any good at all has been done, any 
spark of better feeling kindled in the boy’s mind when he was a 
prisoner, that good must speedily be undone, that spark must be 
effectually quenched, in the midst of the open vice, ungodliness, 


and dishonesty, of which he is again a witness, and a willing one. 


May we not, then, consider it a somewhat strange circum- 
stance, and one much to be lamented, that our Jaw does not at 
present attempt to provide at all effectually for the reformation 
of juvenile offenders, by subjecting them for a considerable time 
to good moral and religious training, and removing them during 
such time from the example of evil associates? Is it not much 
to be deplored, that not a single establishment exists in England, 
to which the law consigns juvenile offenders of either sex, as @ 
matter of course, on their first or second offence, in which they 
may be taught an honest trade, and effectually separated from 
their old haunts and their old friends? We are perfectly well 
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aware of the existence of Parkhurst Prison, and a very excellent 
establishment we believe it to be; but it does not at all meet the 
very great evil of which we complain, It does for many juvenile 
offenders, for many who are known to be old offenders, for 
many who have committed some daring crime, what we earnestly 
desire to see done for all, when they are first found guilty of any 
crime, however small it may seem to be, whether at assizes, or 
at, quarter-sessions, or at a police-court. We wish to see esta- 
blished, generally throughout England, asylums, or penitentiaries, 
or reformatory schools (call them what you will), to which boys 
and girls found guilty of theft (perhaps of other crimes also) may 
be sent by way of punishment for their crime, and in which the 
attempt to reform them may be really and zealously made. We 
are inclined to think that no committal to such an establishment 
should be for a space of less than one year, and that generally it 
should be for double that time. Such establishments need not, 
ought not, to partake much of the character of prisons, A boy 
or girl who may have ‘committed a crime, punishable under our 
present system by an imprisonment of three months, ought not 
to be treated in such an establishment for at all a longer period, 
as a prisoner is treated under our present system. Probably it 
would be better that such treatment should not be pursued at 
all. The deprivation of liberty, of that kind of freedom which 
above all the culprit loves—the liberty to go where he likes, and 
do as he likes—and the deprivation of it for a long period would, 
in all probability, be punishment quite sufficient. He could soon 
be made to understand, that the object aimed at in sending him 
to the school is not his torture—not the making life irksome to 
him for a few months (which, by the way, must now be a pri- 
soner’s ordinary notion of the great end of imprisoning him), but 
the keeping him apart from the injurious influence of those com- 
panions, at whose instigation most likely he committed the crime 
which has brought him into trouble: the teaching him to read 
and write, and exercise some honest calling, so that when he 
leaves the school he may, if he will, live without stealing. He 
would distinctly understand at the outset, that he had been sent 
not for a month or two, but for one or two years: and this 
certain knowledge would, as we firmly believe, have at once a 
very good: effect upon him. For he would not feel, as a boy when 
sent to prison now almost always does feel, that he is precluded 
from the practice of dishonesty for a month or two, and that as 
soon as that time has passed, he is again to take to it as his 
calling: he would not, as he now does, be planning how, on the 
earliest. opportunity, he might join his old companions in some 
lawless scheme : he would not, while undergoing the penalty or 
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one crime, be plotting the commission of another as soon as 
ible. He would feel that for awhile—a very long while as 
it would appear to him—he must of necessity have done with 
his old mode of living: and the knowledge that he could not for 
a long time employ himself as he used, would be at least a pre- 
ration for his taking something like an interest in other and 
Potter employments. Under the present system of short im- 
prisonments, it is not only the case that the shortness of the 
time during which the discipline lasts, renders it useless to attempt 
in any way really to improve the juvenile offender; that it is 
evidently of no avail to set him to any thing but the merest 
mechanical work, simply because, long before he can be improved, 
he will be free from prison ' (which he perfectly well knows, and 
therefore takes no pains) ; but it is also true, that the boy brings 
into prison and takes out with him his pickpocket’s mind. He 
knows that he is committed only for a very short time. He 
inakes up his mind to get through his imprisonment as best he 
ean, and has not the slightest desire to do any thing when he 
leaves prison, save to lead the lawless life which he loves. 

But while it decidedly seems to us that the main use for which 
such reformatory schools are needed, is that a boy or girl may be 
effectually separated from the evil associates who have led them 
astray, and from whom a short imprisonment does not, and 
cannot separate them; yet such subtliplesataite would be of vast 
use in other particulars. One cause which greatly tends to fill 
our prisons with juvenile offenders, is the utter neglect of parents. 
The children are not taught to do any good, and, as a natural 
consequence, they take to doing harm. Only a short time since, 
a return has been made to Parliament of the number of juvenile 
offenders committed to prison in England and Wales in the years 
1849 and 1850, in compliance with a motion made by Sir J. 
Pakington, shortly before he became our Colonial Secretary ; 
from which it appears, that on one specified day there were 
undergoing sentence in England and Wales 737 such criminals, 
of whom 827 were unable to read, and as many as 554 had been 
brought up to no definite occupation, 547 in England, and seven in 
W ales. Now, let us consider what chance there is that a boy or 
girl, neglected by parents, never sent to school (and if sent, 
probably learning scarcely any thing), brought up to no definite 
occupation, and so without any means of earning a living; 
exposed to the influence of bad example, shall be able, after being 


’ For instance ; a few years ago a schoolmaster was engaged in a London pri 
prison 
to teach the boys to read aud write ; but the attempt senate up, and the master 
was gee we because it was found that he could be of no real use to boys who 
were committed for periods varying from a week to three months. 
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in prison, to regain lost character, and to pursue a course of 
honesty. What is a boy of thirteen or fourteen years of age to 
do, even supposing that he does indeed wish to leave the ways of 
dishonesty, on finding himself discharged from prison, without 
the power of turning his hand to any kind of honest work? If 
he has a father or mother able and willing to help him, he will 
get a shelter if he chooses to avail himself of it. If not, if the 
unkind usage of a step-father or a step-mother has taught him 
that home is no refuge for him (and this is far from being an 
uncommon case), what is he to do? Even if he could work well, 
he would find it a very hard matter to get any employment. If. 
he cannot work at all, he is driven to the resource of “ jobbing 
about” in the streets or markets; and if he once comes to that 
mode of living, he soon takes to thieving as a resource, But 
suppose that such a boy had been, on his first being found guilty 
of any offence, sent to a reformatory school, and kept there for 
two years, and taught some work which might afford him a 
resource, much would then have been done towards enabling him 
to be honest. The chance would at least have been given to 
him. He would not be thrown on the wide world, as hundreds 
of young pickpockets are, friendless, and for any good, helpless. 
He would be able to show his credentials as one, who, though he 
had once gone wrong, yet had atoned for his wrong doing; and 
had since been well taught, and was known to be able to turn his 
hand to some useful work. His old evil associations would be 
broken through. ‘Time, and the strong hand of the law, would 
have done their work in dispersing many who had set him a bad 
example ; and surely it is not too much to hope that he himself 
would now, in some degree, have learnt to believe, that there is 
such a thing as an honest livelihood to be derived from honest 
employment, and that he would feel some desire to exchange for 
such employment, a mode of life promising only precarious, dis- 
honest gain. 

There will be, we apprehend, two great objections to this mode 
of dealing with juvenile offenders. The one, that the expense 
will be formidable in this age of economy and cutting down of 
expenses: the other, that the “ liberty of the subject” must not 
be unnecessarily interfered with. On cach of these two supposed 
objections we shall be glad to offer a few remarks, And first 
with regard to the question of expense. It must, of course, be 
impossible to prove that the plan which we now suggest may not 
cost somewhat more than that which is at present adopted. No 
statistics could prove this, because we cannot prove beforehand 
that the proposed plan would in many cases be successful. But 
we are strongly inclined to believe that expense would, in all 
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probability, be spared under the plan of long imprisonment, or 
rather, long confinement in the reformatory school; at any rate, 
that it would not be materially increased. We do not know 

recisely what it may cost to maintain a boy in prison for three 
months, but we do know perfectly well, for experience proves it, 
that many a boy undergoes several imprisonments of that dura- 
tion, and that after having entailed on his country considerable 
expense by his various imprisonments, he is then at last sentenced 
to transportation for seven or fourteen years, and so puts honest 
men to a vast deal more expense. 

Our present plan of proenerting, therefore, is unquestionably in 
many cases a very costly one. And we believe that the chances 
are, that the early confinement of the i offender in the 
reformatory school would in so many cases be the means of 
reforming his character, and of teaching him to become an honest 
man, that money would on the whole not be lost, but saved by 
dealing with him in the way which we suggest. And as to the 
second objection, arising from the fear of interfering without a 
pressing necessity with the liberty of a young offender, it may be 
remarked, first, that it is by no means certain that any such 
offender, even if confined for his first offence for as much as two 
years, would in the long run lose liberty. If his confinement in 
the reformatory school answered the end intended, and saved him 
from transportation, as it is our firm belief that it very often 
would, he would clearly be the gainer. 

And, secondly, it is the duty of a legislator to do the best that 
he can, both for criminals and for honest men. If he believes, 
that, by acting vigorously with young offenders, he has a good 
chance of reforming them, of making them honest, and so of 
saving good citizens from their depredations; and if, moreover, 
he sees plainly that the plan now adopted does not produce this 
result, it seems somewhat an odd doctrine to hold that all his 
sympathies are to be in favour of the thief. There is a vastly 
unnecessary spre of morbid sentimentality in favour of 
now-a-days. 

Sut perhaps it may be said that much is already done with a 
view to satisfy our desire; that we have some reformatory 
schools in England ; that a number of juvenile offenders are re- 
ceived in them; and that after all we can do but little good by 
sending any such offenders against their will to any such schools ; 
that as men are not to be made religious by act of Parliament, 80 
neither can they be reformed by any coercive measures. We 
could say a good deal about some of our reformatory schools, but 
we are unwilling to lengthen this paper more than can be helped. 
Of Parkhurst Prison we have before said a few words, and need 
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not now say more ; because as none are sent thither who have not 
been sentenced to transportation, it is at once quite plain that 
it fails, on principle, to supply the want in question. The schools 
of the Philanthropic Society at Red Hill, and the Bridewell House 
of Occupation in St. George’s Fields, Southwark, may be men- 
tioned, as each, in its way, proceeding in a right course, and cal- 
culated to do—we feel sure doing—a great deal of good. But 
they do not at all meet or remedy the evil. One very serious 
objection to the practically useful working of the latter establish- 
ment, is to be found in the fact, that while more than one hun- 
dred young persons of each sex are frequently sheltered within its 
walls, well taught, well clothed, well fed, protected from an infinite 
deal of evil, and often restored to a respectable position in society, 
yet a rule, which has now been in force some little time, excludes 
irom all participation in its benefits every young person of either 
sex who is under the age of thirteen years. A mistake, more 
fatal to the real utility of such an institution, could not, as it 
seems to us, very easily be made. The intentions of those who 
enacted such a rule were, no doubt, excellent ; but assuredly they 
did, by ever enacting it, and do now by enforcing it, seem to shut 
out from all possibility of help a very large number of those who 
most peculiarly need protection, aid who are, just because they 
are young, most likely to answer the end which all who are really 
interested in the institution have in view. For surely no man can 
walk along the streets of London often, without receiving abun- 
dant proof, that a London boy of thirteen is as far advanced, 
as independent, as impatient of rule, as difficult to be restrained, 
and therefore as unlikely to be persuaded to enter a reformatory 
school, or to be reformed if he does enter it, as most country 
boys who are two or three years older. And if any man requires 
further proof of the precociousness of young London boys than 
such as a few walks in the streets vill give him, he has only 
to enter a London prison, and investigate for himself a few of the 
many cases always to be found there, in order to be convinced. 
There he will soon see that it is by no means an uncommon thing 
to find a boy twelve or thirteen years old, sufficiently independent 
of parental rule to have left his home, and to be living by himself, 
completely without control, lodging at some low lodging-house, 
supporting himself as best he can, getting work now and then by 
carrying parcels, hanging about markets and wharfs, helping 
to unload boats, and very often picking pockets. Now, when it 
1s left perfectly optional to a boy, whether he. will become an 
inmate of a reformatory school or not, is it of the slightest 
possible use to endeavour to persuade one who is thus inde- 
pendent of control to enter it? The thing of all others most dis- 
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tasteful to such a boy is discipline. The year or two which 
he has spent in lounging about the streets in idleness or crime ; 
the companions whom in that time he has picked up; the tastes 
which he has contracted and strengthened ;—these all make him, 


at the age of thirteen, infinitely less likely to care to enter 


an asylum, or, if he does enter it, far less likely to remain in it, or, 
if he does remain, far more likely to corrupt his companions, and 
to get no real good himself, than if he been sought out and 
persuaded to become an inmate when he was ten years of age. 
We were informed a few months since by a clergyman, the 
eurate of a populous parish in Westminster, that he had been the 
means of gaining admission to the house of which we are writing 
for several young persons in his district; and he spoke with 
sorrow of the existence of the restriction in question, by reason 
of which he had been prevented from so assisting a girl who, 
before she was quite thirteen years of age, was actually a prosti- 
tute! Who can say that, had she been admissible when she 
was ten years old, she might not have been saved from utter 
ruin 
But the notion which we desire especially to combat is, that 
any number of reformatory schools, to which juvenile offenders 
may go at will, or may refuse to go, can possibly answer the re- 
09 end. Experience shows all who me had it, that either 
1e parents or the young persons continually refuse to accede to 
their being sent. The objection comes, as might be expected, 
most frequently from the latter, but by no means only from them. 
A case came under our own notice, not very long ago, when 
a sharp, intelligent, clever boy, of about thirteen, who had been 
sent to prison for robbing his employer, was willing to go to an 
asylum. His old employer was asked to take him back into his 
service, but refused. Here, then, was a case in which it surely 
might have been supposed that parents would have hailed the idea 
of easily getting such a home for a boy, who, having once been in 
rison, was not very likely to get another place, and who, from 
is acuteness, was most likely to get into mischief. The parents 
were strongly urged to allow the boy to go, but refused. It is of 
course easy to understand why a poor father or mother, themselves 
destitute of good feeling, should wish to keep a boy at home. 
They gain something by his work, however little it may be, and 
they had rather that he should remain at home, and bring them 
a part of his earnings, than that he should leave them with the 
best end in view. 
And the cases in which the young refuse to make use of an 
asylum, when it is offered to them during imprisonment, are 80 
numerous, that the conclusion is forced on the mind, that it 
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ig useless to expect that reformatory schools, filled by volunteers, 
can ever be fully available. We have looked into the books of a 
London prison, in order to see how the case stood in this respect ; 
and we find that in the course of the year 1851, twenty-eight 
juvenile offenders, out of a total number of eighty, refused 
the offer of an asylum on their own account, while the parents of 
one other refused their consent, and thirteen others availed them- 
selves of the refuge. It is no part of our duty to inquire why the 
remaining thirty-eight neither refused an asylum nor were sent 
to one: probably this result was in most cases produced by the 
simple fact, that there was no room for them in any asylum 
to which they might have been sent from prison. But we are 
sufficiently sanguine to believe, that if each one of those eighty 
culprits, who first became amenable to the law between the ages 
of ten and twelve years, had been compelled to go to a 
well-managed reformatory school, comparatively few of them 
would have appeared a second time before a magistrate. We 
have already observed, that it is easy to understand why parents 
often refuse to allow a child to go to an asylum. It is quite as 
easy to understand why the boys themselves are unwilling to go. 
Confinement in an asylum appears to them as a punishment, and 
they have no idea of undergoing this punishment, in addition 
to that which they have suffered hen imprisonment. 

We commend this subject to the most serious consideration of 
our legislators. Sir John Pakington may be found to be an ex- 
cellent Secretary for the Colonies ; but we are somewhat sorry 
that a member of Parliament, who has turned his attention 
as long as he has to the proper mode of dealing with juvenile 
offenders, should be, as we presume he now must be, unable to 
hestow his thoughts on a subject of so great importance. Of- 
fenders of this class are by no means decreasing in number. By 
the return lately moved for by Sir J. Pakington, we find that as 
many as 489 more were committed to prison in England in the year 
1850 than in the preceding year. In 1849 their number was 6489 ; 
in 1850 it was 6988, And assuredly this is a very serious consider- 
ation ; especially so, if the case be, as we firmly believe it to be, that 
our present mode of punishing such criminals by no means tends 
effectually to deter them from crime. Even if we could separate 
our idea of juvenile offenders altogether from that of adults, the 
matter would assume a vast importance ; for it is surely our duty to 
endeavour, by all the means in our power, to deter the young from 
crime. But we cannot thus separate them. ‘ The boy is the father 
of the man ;” and when we find nearly 500 juvenile offenders sent 
geen in one year in England above the number of those who 

been committed in the previous year, we know very well that 
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there is that increase, not merely in the number of young crimi- 
nals, but of offenders who will almost certainly become lawless 
men and women; who will, in their own persons, and by their ex- 
ample, greatly add to the number of our dangerous classes ;_ who, 
wherever they go, will spread an atmosphere of vice and immo- 
rality around them ; will swell the ranks of chartism and sedition ; 
and render all good government more and more difficult of attain- 
ment. 

We earnestly trust that this subject may soon meet with the 
attention which it deserves.. We earnestly trust that the evil 
may be attacked at the fountain-head ; that the chief attention of 
our legislators may be turned to the prevention of crime, rather 
than to its punishment. Punished, of course, it must be; but 
how infinitely better will it be for us as a people, if we can suec- 
ceed in preventing its growth by the reformation of those in 
whom it is seen to be first developing itself, than if we look 
on almost passively till it has got head, and must be repressed by 
the most severe measures. How infinitely better will it be for 
the temporal and eternal interests of those who now pass through 
life a scourge to all about them, and their own worst enemies, 
and pass out of life without a gleam of hope, if we can succeed in 
showing them, while they are young, that honesty does indeed 
offer to them a rich reward; if, by separating them from evil 
companions, and at least compelling them to see what a virtuous 
life is, we can prevail upon many of them to believe that rulers, 
while they are, and ever must be, a “terror to the evil,” yet do 
indeed desire to be, as unquestionably they ought to be, the 
‘ministers of God to them for good.” 
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Ant. Il.—Our Doctor, and other Tales of Kirkbeck. By the Author 
of “ Lives of the Fathers,” “ Tales of a London Parish,” ce. 
Edited by the Reo. W. J. E. Benner, M.A., Vicar of Frome. 
London: Masters. 


Tue number of religious tales published within the last ten years 
must be something enormous: from the three volumed novel, 
down to the penny tract, ney meet us in every direction, and in 
every phase and mode of religious opinion. And judging from 
the multitude of these publications, we may fairly infer the inces-. 
sant demand for works of this class; and hence also the influence 
which they are exercising on the opinions of the more educated 
classes. We believe that the religious views of no inconsiderable 
section of the community amongst the youth of the higher classes, 
are in great degree formed by religious works of this lighter and 
more popular character. The power of composing tales of this 
kind is evidently no uncommon circumstance; and we are con- 
tinually meeting with volumes which really evince no inconsider- 
able power, and which possess many charms of composition. The 
Tales of Kirkbeck are an example of works of this class. They 
are written with good taste and even elegance, with feeling, piety, 
and simplicity ; and their interest is such that it is difficult to lay 
down the volume. We presume that the tales are more or less 
founded in fact ; but their dramatic power is very considerable ; 
the dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptive parts are 
graphically told, and the tales are wrought up with artistic power. 
Generally speaking, they are of a very serious and even melan- 
choly character; but their sadness is always relieved by the 
spirit of religious hope and consolation which they pourtray, and 
often in a very touching and affecting way. The writer, however, 
is quite as much at home in livelier as in graver topics, a 
the former are certainly not the oo of the volume. The 
reader will agree with us that the following picture of a village 


doctor is ably executed :— 


“Tf there ever was a pattern village doctor, 
and benevolence, and goodness and skill, it was (and I am thankful to 


say yet, is) Dr. Martin. An enthusiast in his profession, in which, 
notwithstanding his little conspicuous abode, he was a distinguished 
member, and continually sought out in consultation through several 
counties round—ay, and further too, for more than once we have been 
abandoned to fevers and neuralgias and all the aches and pains that 
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flesh is heir to, while our good doctor was summoned to some urgent 
matter in London town itself! We used to compare him toa certain well- 
known classic celebrity, and say that every follower of Esculapius, from 
the dignified M.D. of our cathedral town, who is too fat to walk, and 
consequently drives a roomy chariot, to poor old Joey Bassomthwaite, 
who kills or cures half the countryside with his herb-teas, and spider- 
and-thimble charms, gave himself the first place as king of all doctors, 
and doctor Martin the next. I know I for one would rather trust my 
life, or what is far dearer, my brother's, in his hands than to the whole 
College of Surgeons—ay, and Apothecaries’ Hall to boot! 
4 “ Well, but Dr. Martin’s qualifications do not stop at physic. He 
‘J is a botanist, (and a bit of a quack I strongly suspect too, with his 
simples and decoctions, now and then!) an entomologist—by reason of 
which his drawing-room, as the housekeeper by courtesy calls it, is full 
of gorgeous butterflies and other unfortunate insects, most unpleasantly 
a impaled on ferocious looking spikes—a lover of natural history gene- 
ta rally—wherefore stuffed birds and beasts encumber every corner of the 
house ; and once when he had begged me to go up stairs in search of 
some particular treasure, I was scared out of my senses by encountering 
a huge wolf, whose large glaring eyes, to my great relief, turned out to 
be glass only. And further, turn where you will, some live thing cor- 
roborates Elsie Braith’s statement, (I hope you remember Elsie Braith ?) 
that the ‘doctor is terrible fond of them craters, and sure when he’s so 
tender to reasonable beins, ane suldn’t grudge it him.’ Somehow 
though, you generally find a kitten in every chair, and a small rough 
dark dog—something like one of those hairy caterpillars at which in 
childish days I used to shudder, coiled up on the sofa; and not unfre- 
quently if Lioness or Macbeth—(the doctor’s two great Newfoundland 
dogs) have recently been performing their ablutions in the beck, you 
may get as they shake themselves, something so closely approximating 
a shower bath, as to make one inquire whether the hitherto orthodox 
physician has turned hydropathist! Then there are rabbits and guinea 
pigs, and favourite poultry without end—cocks that crow as no other 
cock ever crowed—hens that either are uglier, or more beautiful, or lay 
more eggs, or bigger eggs, or smaller eggs, or something, than anybody 
else’s—guinea fowls that will fly at everybody but their master—tur- 
keys that have a marvellous knack of getting given away about Christ- 
mas time—rare ducks that lord it over everybody else’s in the beck, 
even the parson’s—pigeons that evidently consider the whole house 
their own property—and ‘little birds'—(as the whole lesser tribe is 
a4 denominated when they appear as a ‘roast’ on one’s table in Italy) 
4 quite without number, from rare Australian parrots which dazzle one’s 
Vy eyes with their gorgeous plumage, and crack the drum of one’s ears with 
a their horrible screeching, to that dear intelligent bullfinch who would 
just as soon think of inhabiting a pic-dish as a cage, and sits on a cer- 
iz tain tall disused piece of chemical apparatus in the doctor’s laboratory 
if —TI call it—shop he calls it; and pipes away ‘ There’s nae luck about 
af | the house,’ in a way that would certainly drive every single patient off 
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in despair, if long experience had not taught them to believe the doctor 
rather than his bird. Oh Bully, Bully, you are but a wicked fellow I 
fear! and assuredly yours is the only voice raised in falsehood in that 


house 3—6., 

The character of the doctor is indeed delightful, and his per- 
sonal appearance, if we may judge from the ollowing sketch, is 
exactly in keeping with such a character :— 


“Shall I finish with a personal sketeh? and shall it be taken when 
the good doctor is ‘ outside his baste’; his long legs nearer the ground 
than might be considered in correct proportion, and his somewhat spare 
person rendered portly by the manifold drapings of his grey plaid, as he 
sallies forth on a wintry afternoon to see some hill-side patient? of 
when stooping with knitted brow and compressed lips over his paper, 
while the pen emphatically sets down healing combinations ? or best of all, 
when kindled with some benevolent scheme, intent upon others’ good, 
he is warmly discussing his point,—his eyes beaming with activity and 
intelligence, and every muscle ready to work ?”—p., 10. 


We have serious thoughts of settling down at Kirkbeck our- 
selves, for undoubtedly the village and its vicinity appear to be 
fertile in the production of characters of the most charming 
description, pe in exhaustless variety. As to Dr. Martin, we 
long to make his personal acquaintance. The doctor is an 
important personage in the volume before us, making his appear- 
ance in all the tales on some errand of good or other. In the first 
tale which is denominated in his honour, “‘ The Doctor,” we have a 
narrative of an adventure in which he is made the means of 
rescuing a young person from a position of peril in which her 
own thoughtlessness had placed her. The story opens on the 
return of the doctor to his dwelling, ‘‘ that odd-shaped low build- 
ing nearly opposite the vicarage,” whither he had just returned 
after a lon hot ride on professional business. He had just 
established in his cool study, and was looking “‘ with considera le 
satisfaction at a neatly napkin-covered tray which Elsie had 
deposited at his elbow, with his old-fashioned squirrel-headed 
silver teapot, exactly suited for one person, and its accompani- 
ment of rich cream, and a plate of the freshest, nicest of bread 
and butter,”—(we like little details of this kind—how much 
reality the “ squirrel’s head” gives to this description !)—well, at 
this important crisis, a sound of drums and fifes is heard disturb- 
ing the quiet of the village, and this, on inquiry, proves to be 
caused by a troop of equestrians who have come to show off their 
feats of horsemanship to the admiration of the neighbourhood. 
Various intermediate incidents occur, and then the doctor 18 
called in to attend on one of oe of, as it turns out, on a 
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young lady who had foolishly engaged herself to join the troop in 
order to escape from a disagreeable home. Fortunately the young 
lady is not engaged in any other way to the manager, and so 
there is no great difficulty in placing her under the doctor's care, 
where she becomes a fixture for a time, and then is married—nof 
to the doctor. There is not much incident in this story, but it is 
nicely and well told, and all the details are so well wrought out, 
that it is very pleasing. 

The tale entitled “* St. Patrick’s Cliff,” is, we think, still better 
written than ‘“‘ The Doctor ;” the incidents are more striking, if 
not more ably developed. It commences with the description of 
a fishing village at the extremity of the long narrow valley of 
Kirkbeck, and, amongst other raps of a chapel placed on the 
summit of the adjoining cliff. It is pretty clear from the follow- 
ing account of the feelings ef the writer, that he or she would 
gladly hail the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic worship 
and faith. We apprehend that those who think with the writer 
would be willing to hand over Westminster Abbey to Cardinal 
Wiseman if it were supposed possible that the Bishop of London 
had no prior claim. 


“ On the very extreme point of the cliff, just where it rears its head 
in sight of many a mountain, and towers over many a long mile of blue 
waves, there stands a little chapel—ruined it is true, yet reading a 
lesson of no light import in the firm strength with which its massy 
stones yet cling together, of the immovable unchanging strength of the 
Faith which is built upon a rock. True the roof has long been torn 
by wild storms, or perhaps by wilder, more ruthless hands of men, from 
off the little haven of faith ; but the star-spangled sky or the glorious 
sunlight are its roof instead; and though no altar now invites us to bow 
the knee, though the quaintly-carved portal can neither close upon the 
profane intruder, nor open its typical gate to those who, weary and 
heavy laden, seek their rest where they know it can never fail,—yet, 
thanks be to Gop, no neglect, no sacrilege can ever undo what once was, 
and as long as one stone shall stand there, ay, until the very cliff itself 
shall crumble into dust, it will ever be a sacred spot, consecrated by 
that which has been—consecrated by solemn rites, and prayers and 
vows, which, though long since forgotten by men, and those who offered 
them passed away from hence, as they had never been, yet are each and 
all recorded in that Book, which will be awfully opened at the Judg- 
ment Day; both those who reared that little chapel as a beacon to the 
storm-tossed sailor, and those who desecrated it: those who now 
smile coldly upon its departed ‘ superstition,’ and those who would 
rather kneel down and whisper a prayer of faith in union with all who 
have knelt there before, and with the holy angels who yet linger round 
the sacred spot where now men have ceased to pray. 

* Yes, call it holy ground—for of a truth as to the pure all things are 
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pure, so to the faithful of heart many things are full of faith which mere 
men of the world despise and think lightly of. 

Do the sailors find a calmer sea, or toss with fewer perils over that 
stormy winter deep, because the little lamp no longer twinkles from the 
narrow loophole of S. Patrick’s Chapel? Do the mothers and wives 
and sisters pray more fervently for their perilled dear ones now, than 
when with reverent steps and beating hearts they climbed the rocky 
hill, and knelt within the walls where their mothers (then like them- 
selves perhaps, young and hopeful, now long since sleeping in the 
church-yard hard by,) had in like wise knelt praying for those who 
after all their escapes from sea and storm were at last called to their 
final account—the course of all men? 

“ Men may say what they will—I cannot argue—I will rather kneel 
down in the narrow grassy precinct of S. Patrick’s little chapel, and 
thank Gop that he has given me the blessing (for of a truth it is a 
blessing) of joining in spirit their prayers who beheld him in the angry 
storm, and in the smooth sunlit ocean, and knelt here as they did so; 
of admiring and reverencing faith rather than condemning a so-called 
superstition, which in reply does more silently, but how impressively ! 
rebuke the cold-hearted worldliness of present days. 

“Yes, Moulton is a changed place since it boasted that it contained 
no lawyer, no doctor, no schoolmaster! Plenty of all these are now 
doubtless, but fewer of those who in former days rendered their services 
unnecessary. Of old, the priests belonging to that little church found 
time not only to keep its sacred walls ever open, and its sonorous bells 
sounding many times a day their musical summons to prayer and 
preaching, heard on the still summer's eve far up the eastern valley— 
reaching to the summit of those ragged blue mountains that seem to 
hold the bay in their ample lap, and mingling harmoniously with the 
tiny breakers that foam like mere playthings over that dark line of 
rocks else scarcely visible in their lurking danger to the pilot’s eye. Not 
only did the good priest send out God’s music, calling as it were 

“ ¢Q all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever. 

“*Q ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever. : 

“ ©Q ye seas and floods, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever. 3 , 

“*Q ye children of men, bless ye the Lord; praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever.’ 

“ But they also found time to fill the physician’s part of healing, and 
the preceptor’s part of teaching their flock; and the medicine was 
mixed with many a prayer, and the lesson taught with many a text; 
and perhaps the patient and pupil prospered even as well as now! Ah 
well! but I must not forget myself Who it was that said to one over 
eager to question,—‘ What is that to thee? follow thou Me.’"— 
pp. 39—42, 
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We certainly cannot but admire a spirit of Christian charity; 
but Christian charity should remember that it is connected with 
truth, and that it cannot hold out encouragement to error, or 
exeite sympathies with what contains a fearful admixture of error, 
as if it were the very purest and best system on earth. We fear 
that the writer is one of that class of persons who will not see 
any thing in Romanism — the virtues of some of its members, 
or the good side of some of its institutions. A truce, however, 
to such unpleasant surmises, and let us accompany our writer in 
the story. 


“ Now and then some little children would find their way from the 
generally more attractive beach; and listen wonderingly to my tales 
of the ruined chapel and its narrow graves yet visible in the hard rock, 
where the shapes of coffins are hewn out in several places, wondering 
about the child who must have lain in that very little bed, so still and 
so cold! But I had one almost daily visitor in whom I began to grow 
really interested. He was a man of from fifty to sixty, well made, and 
but for his exceeding emaciation and haggard countenance, of good and 
comely exterior. He was dressed in sailor’s costume, but he did not 
appear to be occupied in marine toil. He generally came slowly 
rambling up the hill, and sitting down upon the extreme edge of the 
cliff, he would look out to sea very earnestly, then down below upon 
the sands, and at last always visited the coffin hollows in the rock, and 
all as if he were looking for something. 

* At first when I saw this man I supposed him to be some invalid 
recovering from sickness, and, like myself, strengthening on the fine air 
of 8. Patrick’s Cliff; but the second or third visit this impression was 
changed, and I determined to speak to him. ‘ It is a great height down 
to the sea there,’ I said, for he had just been hanging over. 

* * Ay, ‘tis,’ he answered. 

*** And dangerous, I should think. Has any one ever fallen over 
the cliff?’ 

He looked up at me with a sad stare, and then said slowly, ‘ Na, na, 
shou didn’t fa’ ower t’ cliff—twarn’t that gate shon deed. I maun go 
seck her!’ and in a moment he was descending the cliff again by a part 
hardly less steep, to the sands below.”—pp. 45, 46. : 


This leads to the discovery of the sad story of the unfortunate 
wanderer, which is told by his aged mother in such a broad north 
country way, that we find it no easy matter to understand the 
whole of it. For instance, what an outrageous perversion of the 
Queen’s English is “shou” for “she!” The book positively 
ought to have a glossary attached to it. The old woman’s story 


is that “‘ puir Steevan,” her son, was engaged to a young woman, 
who is thus described :-— 
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And just down town there's a girt big farm-house, ye'll hae minded 
it may be? it’s no as it used to be now. Howsomever, ’twas a big 
lace once, and Farmer Dawson (him as lived there) was a proper man, 
and a weel todo, He had ae dawter, an’ shou was Mary, my Steevan’s 
ain dear luve,—an’ nae wonder either, for she was as bonnie a lassie as 
could be seen the lang o’ Morecombe, or any where else for that. Shou 
was just the gentlest and saftest bairn ye can fancy, and yet somehow 
shou was brave asa lion too. It’s my belief there was naething at a’ 
Mary wad not hae dune if shou thocht to be sarving her God or helpin’ 
her neebor in his trouble. Ye could tell it in her e’en, they were sae 
blue and sae saft like, and yet at times when owt raised her sperrit 
they wad be all aleet, mair like twa stars on a frosty winter’s night than owt 
else. There was naebody in a’ town but loved Mary, and seyeral lads 
wad hae kept company wi’ her, but she wad nane of them; Steeyan 
was her first and only lad, and tho’ I’m his mither, I will say shou 
might hae dune warse. Ye wadna think maybe to see yon puir silly 
fallow wi’ his lang thin face and dark e’en, that he was sae handsome ance? 
But he was, an’ a gude fellow too, an’ owld Tommy Dawson (as we 
ca’ed him) couldna say nae to Mary when shou said sae pretty like that 
it was marry him she wad, But in truth I maun tell ye, Steevan had 
ae fault, it’s no sae oncommon in these parts, and more’s the pity, for 
there’s mony a proper lad lost in this warld, and may be in t’ next too 
along o’ it. Ye'll guess it’s drink I’m meanin’, Ay, and Steeyan did 
get too much some whiles.”—pp. 48, 49. 

“Puir Steevan” one evening is drunk; and “ Steevan” has 
been intrusted with the care of some cows, and Mary in her love 
for him goes to drive home the cows, which her lover was unable 
to guide himself; and so the sad tale proceeds :— 


‘Meanwhile, Mary set oot to fetch t’ kye ;—they was in a large 
pasture runnin’ down to the shore, and there was mair nor ane way Q’ 
gettin’ there. Ane was gaeing a’ roun’ town, and was langish. Anither 
was ower S. Patrick’s Cliff, or else ye could come down ower t’ sands. 
Mary chose the cliff, for she had nae fears of owt that wasna holy there, 
though there was mony a lass, ay and lad too, that wad hae gane round 
the haill bay or they’d a’ crossed S, Patrick’s Cliff, o’ a dark night, and 
that no for fear o’ the cliff, but o’ ghaists. ; 

‘Mary went ower however, for owld Bill ’t sexton war just ganging 
to toll t’ bell for Peggy Easthwaite’s lile lassie as had deed a’ t’ croup, 
and he seed Mary gae up the cliff, It was terrible windy, and it’s like 
she searce could keep on her feet a top, there were marks o’ her clogs 
seen i’ the boglike mud as if shou had been blown hither and thither. 
Well, it’s like shou found t’ kye, and thocht shou wad bring them hame 
alang the beach, for ye parsaive she couldna bring t’ kye ower t cliff, 
by rayson there was no but a footpath, and it was sae wet and late to 
gae roun’ town, and shou wad be missed, and a’ the tale telled aboot 
Steevan. Any how, that’s what we reckon shou thocht, for nae livin 
sowl ever heerd her sweet voice agin, or saw her bonny saft blue een. 
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Shou comed down on to sands, and then tide was creepin’ up gay fast : 
crowlin’ and creepin’, and foamin’; but the wind made sic a blather 
that it’s like shou didna hear the sea as else shou wad hae dune. Whan 
she saw her peril, or how her soul travailed in her, as she seed a cold 
cold death comin’ up in the waves, and thowt that she wad never mair 
see her father or mither or Steevan, or the light o’ God’s heaven, there’s 
none can say, for nae mortal was near her, and save the poor dumb kye 
and the rowlin’ waves and rushin’ wind there was nowt but thick dark- 
ness round. Maybe the angels made light for her in the darkness, for 


ey shure she was in gudeness like the innocent babes that they say (it 
is may be true, or it mennot) see the holy angels as they lig in their wee 


es a bit cradles, and smile to them afore they even smile to their mithers.’ 
“ «She was lost then ?’ 


. a “Tost? Lord bless ye and save ye! what hope was there for her 
i on they cold sands wi’ the tide drivin’ up like a snow wraith, and the 
ae night as murky as the Egyptians?’ Night waxed, an t’ mither began 
1a to wonder that Mary didn’t come; at first she thowt shou’d maybe 


come to see me wi’ Steevan, but it wasna like Mary to do that, and 


Ag when shou went to cowhouse, shure enough it was empty! Then shou 
ag got sorely freetened, and then in came owld Tommy frae Lancaster, 

7 ia expectin’ his ain bonnie wee Mary (as he aye called her) to run into 

1“ @ his arms and hug him, and when he heerd frae the mither how it was, 

joe he was just like ane distrought. ‘The tide! the tide !’ was a’ he could 

say. 

ia. ** Then they came runnin’ through the toon, and ca’ed on Steevan, 


and he wak up, and it a’ cam upon him at ance, and he turned white 
and cowld for ever like a deed man. Then they a’ turned out wi’ 
lanthorns and shoutin’s, but the night was sae murky that they could 
never see a yard afore them, an’ no one could find his way—the wind 
blew out a’ their leets, and what wi’ its roaring and their trouble o’ 
mind, they only went wanderin’ over and over the same place and fand 
nowt, When it was past twal’ o’clock, folks persuaded old Tommy to 
gang hame, and said for sure Mary was safe somewhere. He couldna 


ie believe them, a father’s heart is no light to easen, but he was spent-like, 
= and he went hame, and sat a’ night by t’ fire, never sayin’ owt gude or 
ee bad, but startin’ and lookin’ up wi’ a shiver every time the wind howled 


a louder than usual down the chimley, or that onybody stirred. 

7 *** Everybody went hame ’cept Steevan. I saw him nae mair that 
At night, and I knew weel he was searchin’ for her. 

‘ [ ** As soon as morning light cam, a gold grey sad light it was, the 
+ seekers began again, and they searched along the shore, but nowt did 
i= they see. The storm had washed up many a bank of sea-weed that 


7 night, and at last, close up under t’ cliff they spied some ane sitting 
Ne crouched up alongside o’ a grit heap of green weed. Then they went 
AF to look, and sure an it was my Steevan, nigh perished with t’ cowld, 
i and his face quite awesome like to see. He was not alone, for close 
iT beside him, and yet half covered with the chill slimy dank seaweed lay 
i Mary—stiff and cowld, her bright blue e’en closed and a’ the colour 
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gane frae her cheek and lips, and her bonny lang gowden hair.a’ soakit 
and drippin’ wi’ the salt water.’” 

There is another very pretty tale in the volume, the story of 
Ella, the deserted daughter of a proud, cold-hearted parent, who 
is at length subdued by calamity, and then the child assumes her 
natural place in a changed heart. But the finest tale in the book 
in our view is the “ Miser’s Daughter.” The character here 
pourtrayed is really a nobly and affectingly imagined one: its 

eat merit is the forgiveness of injuries, and the faith from which 
it springs. We have perused this tale with unmingled pleasure. 

e might point out some other tales of high merit in this 
little volume, amongst which we would particularly specify 
“ Birksghyll ;” but the volume itself, edited as it is by the Vicar 
of Frome, in a pleasing preface, leads us to dwell for a little on 
certain recent events in which that editor has taken a prominent 
rt. We have seen in the little volume before us some slight 
indications of a spirit which is but too prevalent in the present 
day, and which appear to be increasingly manifesting itself in 
some classes of society. The truth is, that all warnings and ex- 
amples are thrown away on some persons, who appear to be 
totally incapable of opening their eyes to the signs of the times, 
and continue precisely in the same course of opinion and practice, 
no matter how far experience has shown the peril or the unsound- 
ness of one or the other. The evil is a wide-spread one, nor is it 
easy to see a satisfactory remedy at present. 

But to turn from such general reflections to the particular case 
which has led to them, we have been much pained by the whole 
of what has recently passed in relation to the Vicarage of Frome. 

The recent debates and their results have been very much 
what we anticipated as likely to occur when we perused the Letter 
which was addressed to his parishioners by Mr. Bennett on his 
appointment. The disturbances in the diocese of London, in 
reference to the Church of St. Barnabas, had evinced so extreme 
an agitation in the public mind,—the impressions, whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly formed, which identified Mr. Bennett with 
Romanizing tenets and practices were so universal,—that it could 
not have been anticipated that his appointment to any other 
benefice in the Church of England should fail to excite jealousy 
and opposition. For ourselves we own that we were sincerel 
desirous to see him restored to the ministry of his Church, whic 
he is so eminently qualified in many respects to adorn. We did 
not hesitate to express a desire that he should be so, when both 
public and private information led us to believe that his visit to 
the Continent had produced an alteration in his feelings towards 

‘Rome, and that he had returned a decided opponent of that cor- 
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rupt system. We felt assured that in this ease he would declare 
his sentiments in such a way as would reassure the public mind, 
and that he would not hesitate to withdraw various expressions 
in his recent publications which had indicated an‘unsettled mind, 
and a want of fidelity to the Church of England. When his 

pointment to the Vicarage of Frome took place, almost im- 
inediately after his return, and when a strong local Sppeninnn to 
his appointment arose—a proceeding most natural and reasonable 
in Aa + team felt assured that such an opportunity would not be 
lost,—that he would at once have stated his sentiments so ex- 
plicitly in reference to Romanism, that the strongest ground of 
opposition would have been removed ; and we did cherish a hope 
that reflection would have led to a humility of tone, a manifes- 
tation of conciliatory spirit, a withdrawal of offensive passages in 
former publications, and a pledge as to future moderation in 
ritual matters, which would have effectually prevented all further 
proceedings. But we unfortunately live in times when, by many 
earnest and well-meaning men, any evidence of humility, any 
confession of error, or of want of judgment or of discretion,—any 
yielding to the attacks of persons of a different party,—is regarded 
as an act of cowardice, baseness, and dereliction of principle. 
Practical infallibility is the ground too generally assumed; and 
a leader of party would as soon deny the Nicene Creed as admit 
that he has ever failed in any single respect to evince the soundest 
judgment, the best temper, or the purest and most irrefragable 
soundness of doctrine. In the abstract indeed men will admit 
their fallibility, but they will never allow that they have Ls po 
cally erred, ‘There have been great men before now who did not 
hesitate to confess that they had made mistakes, Augustine, 
Fenelon, and John Wesley are instances of this candour; and 
we should have supposed, that by a Christian any such self-humi- 
liation would be not unwillingly embraced. But we have watched 
the course of religious party in our own times, and seen little of 
this spirit. We have seen leaders of party, from Newman down- 
wards, putting forth crude and undigested ideas, and maintaining 
them with as much obstinacy and pertinacity as if they were the 
very essentials of the Gospel. We have seen men investing their 
own theories of worship, and their own tastes in ritual and deco- 
ration, with the attributes of Catholic and unchangeable truth, in 
defence of which they must be prepared, if necessary, to go to any 
extremities, and which, if interfered with in any way, would 
necessitate their secession from the Church of England. 

Such is the wilful and obstinate attachment of men to points 
of private taste or invention, which they identify with the ima- 
gined interests or honour of some party, that party being con- 
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sidered as in itself virtually infallible, and as constituting the only 3 
true Church, from which all persons of a different party are cut 7 
off, and are to be regarded as hereties. Now when this spirit and : 
temper of mind prevails to any extent, it is not to be expected 
that peace can be restored, Perpetual collisions of the most 
violent nature are sure to occur, when men not merely differ in— 
opinion on most important points, but when they have no charity, 
humility, or even toleration for others, There are certain o 
maxims and directions which it would be happy for us if leaders 
of party could bear in mind,—we allude to such words as these: 
“Take heed, lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling-block to them that are weak.” ‘If meat make m 7 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.” et 
Let no man seek his own, but every man another's wealth.” | 
‘‘Whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same | 
rule, let us mind the same thing.” We know, alas! but too well, 
that it is very easy to demonstrate that such directions do not 
apply to our own particular case in any given instance; yet it is 
_ undoubtedly the be of the spirit indicated in such passages, 

—the presence, instead of the absence, of ** bitterness, and wrath, 
and clamour, and evil speaking,” that causes and irritates divisions’ 
and contentions, 

We cannot but state our own persuasion, that there is deep 
cause for humiliation in all this ; and indeed we would go one step 
further, and say, that it cannot be expected that the Divine 
blessing should rest on any cause thus supported. Where there 
is so much of pride, passion, obstinacy, and uncharitableness, we 
must say that men are still “carnal,” and that such men are un- 
fitted to be made instruments for promoting pure and undefiled 
religion, When party is led by men of this unbending obstinacy 
of character, and when it comes in contact with the national feel- 
ing, the results may be expected to be most formidable. In 
England, more especially, there is danger in thoroughly rousing 
the nation. If a religious party takes an attitude of fixed and 
determined opposition to the whole world around them,—if it is 
to come to a question of “‘ Who is strongest !”—there can be but 
one result ; that party will be driven out of the Ohureh, and 
perhaps the Church itself may be remodelled on different prin- 
ciples of worship and government, so as for ever to exclude the 
possibility of that party finding entrance again. We believe that 
at the commencement of the disturbance on the Papal Aggression 
such a consummation was not far off. The question was, whether 
the national indignation should fall on a party within the Chureh, 
oron Romanism. Happily it took the latter direction; but we 
shall never cease to regard it as owing to the special Providence 
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of God, that at that time no organic changes were made in the 
Church of England by the Parliament. We conceive it as not 
improbable, that had there not been a strong Opposition, which 
was certain to take up the question of the Papal Aggression to 

romote their own political ends, the Ministry would have fol- 
eames the course indicated in the Durham letter, and, directing 
the national anger towards a certain party in the Church, would 
have permitted the Aggression to take its own course unmolested. 
We have no deep confidence, we confess, in the sincerity of any 
political party in this ease. Had they been in earnest then, they 
would scarcely now permit, as they are doing, the assembling of a 
Romish synod in defiance of the Queen’s supremacy,—a synod 
intended for the purpose of ostentatiously carrying out that 
Aggression in all its details,—a synod which it was the avowed 
wish and intention of all parties, at the time of the Papal Aggres- 
sion, to prevent. 

But though we escaped on that occasion from any great 
changes in the Church of England, the danger is still within 
reach; and if, at any time, the Parliament and nation became 
irritated to the same degree as in 1850, the result indicated 
above might occur. 

We would just point out the effects of an obstinate persever- 
ance in party and non-essential practices, by a reference to the 
ease of St. Barnabas. We really regret to be obliged to do so, 
but the whole case is a matter of notoriety. Well—here are the 
facts.— 

Mr. Bennett introduced in his church a variety of observances 
which gave extreme offence to many persons. On being reported 
to the Bishop of London, they met his Lordship’s disapprobation. 
The bishop endeavoured, in a correspondence continued for 
months, to induce Mr. Bennett to relinquish those observances. 
The latter refused, and informed the bishop that rather than 
consent to make any alteration, he would resign his parish. In 
the mean time the Papal Aggression takes place. The people, 
infuriated at it, and at all tendencies to Romanism, are scarcely 
restrained from destroying St. Barnabas’s—a violent popular 
ferment is excited. Mr. Bennett will still not yield an iota; he 
writes to justify every thing, and to make his bishop responsible 
for all his proceedings. In self-defence the bishop calls on him to 
resign his parish, and publishes the correspondence. At the 
eleventh hour Mr. Bennett is willing to give up the observances 
which had caused all the uproar; but it is then too late. Now, 
if Mr, Bennett could have done at first what he was willing to do 
at last—if he had not shown the marvellous obstinacy and _perti- 
nacity which he did, there would have been no disturbance, and 
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he would have been at St. Barnabas’s till now. If he had con- 
ceded in small things, he would have been able to pursue his own 
plans in greater things. ‘The result was—he was driven from his 
church, purely by his own acts. His bishop was placed in a posi- 
tion of extreme obloquy, and even danger. And the public mind 
became irritated to the highest degree against Mr. Bennett’s 
party and principles. 

Such was the first act of the drama. 

The second opens with the presentation of Mr. Bennett to the 
vicarage of Frome Selwood. 

The opposite party get up petitions against his appointment, 
stating their specific grounds of objection, founded on extracts 
from his recent writings. The patron of the living refuses to 
attend to those requests. The presentation is hastened on. The 
bishop of the diocese is under a legal obligation to institute the 
wresentee ; but previously ascertains, by a personal examination, 
that his faith is sound, and that he does not hold Roman Catholic 
doctrines. Mr. Bennett then publishes a pastoral letter to his 
parishioners, in which, instead of removing objections by a state- 
ment of opinions opposed to Romanism, on specific grounds, he 
represents himself as a most persecuted man; blames his late 
bishop, justifies himself, defends all the passages which had been 
objected to; and winds up by requesting his parishioners to 
receive his instructions in a docile spirit, and to acquiesce in the 
alterations he intends to introduce, in opposition to their ideas 
and wishes. Some of the neighbouring clergy write to him for a 
contradiction of statements concerning his conduct abroad, which 
identified him with Romanism. No answer is returned. At this 
point the affair is brought before the House of Commons. A 
member of Parliament, whose main object is to assail the Church 
and its rulers, eagerly seizes the opportunity to throw discredit 
on the clergy and bishops, as undeserving of confidence. He 
makes such a statement of alleged facts asto Mr. Bennett's having 
been reconciled to the Church of Rome, that even the Govern- 
ment, reluctant as they evidently were, were obliged to undertake 
an inquiry into the case. There was plenty of time to contradict 
these statements. No—that would have been a concession—it 
was not done; instead of this an address was got up in support of 
Mr. Bennett, which, as we anticipated, has had the effect of 
increasing the opposition to him as a dangerous person. The 
inquiry took place; delay ensued. At length it was discovered 
that the Government could do nothing. The question was then 
brought forward again by the same member. hen it beeame 
formidable in appearance, a tardy contradiction was given to the 
statements made by Mr. Horsman, relative to Mr. Bennett’s 
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conduct abroad. A motion was made, notwithstanding, involving 
a censure on the venerable bishop who had instituted Mr. Bennett. 
That prelate has been exposed to every kind of insult, vitupera- 
tion, and unjust surmise. It becomes necessary to plead his 
cause elaborately in the House of Commons. The Government is 
opposed to the interference of the House of Commons in such a 

uestion. Moderate men of all parties are eas toit. Never- 
‘less: Mr. Horsman succeeds in carrying, by a large majority, 
the appointment of a committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into the appointment at l’rome—defeating Government ! 
The result of the whole is—that an interference with a strictly 
ecclesiastical question has been thus undertaken by the House of 
Commons in a way unprecedented for more than two centuries ; 
while at the same moment we observe, as a new feature, that 
candidates for representation in Parliament are availing them- 
selves of the excitement, to come forward on the distinct pledge 
to put down a certain party in the Church. 

‘hus ends the second act of the drama. 

We must say, matters proceed bravely. What will be the third 
act? and what will be the catastrophe ‘ 

Such are the effects of obstinacy, and resolution to make no 
concession. Mr. Horsman will doubtless sit in the next Parlia- 
ment, and he will return to the subject, and pursue it with the 
instinct of a blood-hound, and he will have the House of Commons 
and the nation with him. 

There is doubtless some great purpose being promoted by such 
movements as we haye been referring to, and we may hope that 
good will be brought out of what is in itself much to be lamented. 
Without such a persuasion indeed, it would be difficult to avoid a 
species of despondency in contemplating the continued spread of 
Romanizing error, evidenced in the continued apostasy of clergy 
of the English Church, and in the strange way in which objects 
and purposes good in themselves are marred and disfigured by the 
same miserable tendency, For instance, that noble work of Miss 
Sellon at Plymouth, commenced and earried on in so beautiful a 
spirit of philanthropy and self-devotion, and in many respects 
deserving of all honour and sympathy, gradually assumes such a 
tone that it involves the bishop of the diocese, who had protected 
it, in the most serious difficulties, and necessitates his retirement 
from connexion with it. It gradually comes out that the whole 
system there adopted is essentially Roman Catholic. The “ Su- 
perior” of that Society (a Roman Catholic term, by the way) is 
not aware, according to her own statement, whether the customs 
and system there adopted do or do not agree with those of 
Romanism ; and we can very well imagine that she is not aware 
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of the particular points of agreement. The fact, we understand, 
is this, that the private Rules of that Society were ‘* adapted ” 
by a leading divine from those of the “ Sisters of Charity” in 
France, in the same spirit in which other “ adaptations ” have 
been made. Of course, if this statement be correct, it may be 
very well conceived that the “Superior” of the “ Sisters of 
Mercy ” might not be fully aware of the similarity of observances 
and the identity of principle. Unfortunately, however, when the 
real nature of those observances comes out, they are perceived to 
be strongly impregnated with the Romanism in its most modern 
shape; and the House of Merey at Plymouth appears to be, in 
all material points, a nunnery. It is also pretty clear that other 
institutions of a similar character, are in existence elsewhere. 

It is very easy, of course, to say much in favour of these insti- 
tutions, and to attempt their vindication against opponents ; but 
it is not so easy to show that they are not Roman Catholic in 
many respects; and this is really the only point of importance in 
the eye of the Nation. Unhappily those institutions cannot be 
cleared of this deplorable imputation, and no one even seems to 
attempt it. ‘The association of pious women for the et ea of 
promoting works of Charity would have been a most happy and 
desirable object, could it have been carried out in a right spirit ; 
but it became from the commencement so mixed up with Romish 
tendencies and associations, that it is positively objectionable and 
dangerous as matters now are; and it has become the subject of 
general obloquy, instead of holding the place which in some 
respects it deserves. 

We have been led to these reflections by the recent discussions 
on the Frome Vicarage. We apprehend that there is no ae 3 
of the cessation or diminution of the contest of principles which 
is continually manifesting itself in such ways. We trust that 
there is still remaining a considerable portion of the Church which 
is desirous of maintaining a position independent of party, and 
which will moderate between extremes, and endeavour to preserve 
the institutions of the Church from mutilation or perversion by 
any party. But the continued struggle of a Romanizing party, 
and the secessions, and the consequent state of the public mind, 
give rise to serious thoughts for the future. 

It almost seems as if it were in the purpose of Divine Pro- 
videnee to awaken this nation thoroughly to a sense of its duty 
and position as the great stronghold of Christian principle in 
opposition to Papal idolatry and error. In fact England is now 
the only country of any importance, in Europe, where Popery is 
not in absolute and intolerant ascendancy ; we are rapidly return- 
ing to the days and principles of Philip I. and of Queen Eliza- 
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beth. A great, and, perhaps, final struggle between truth and 
error is going on; and perhaps this great country is to be roused 
by the apostasy of a few of its more educated classes, and by the 
insolent aggressions of Romanism to be the mainstay of Chris- 
tianity on earth. To us, we confess, the unanimous and indignant 
protest of this nation against the Papal Aggression was a solemn 
and impressive event—a great and unmistakeable evidence of the 
revival of the national spirit. That event proved that if states- 
men and politicians have too often deviated from the right path, 
the people of England were not essentially changed. After such 
an unexampled manifestation of the national mind, and after the 
legislation which it compelled, we can no more feel that Indif- 
ferentism has gained the ascendancy in the national councils. As 
Mnglish Churchmen we feel that in the Act against the Papal 
Aggression the nation solemnly declared its resolution to stand by 
the national Church in its struggle with the Papacy. In that Act 
we received some compensation for the dereliction of sound 
principle which led to Emancipation in 1829, to the suppression 
of Protestant bishoprics in 1833, and to the endowment of May- 
nooth in 1845. The national voice, which had _ineffectually 
opposed these false and evil steps, was at length heard, and its 
operation reversed the false political principles of the preceding 
twenty years. According to all present appearances, the pro- 
gress of events is likely to combine the whole nation in one vast 
Protestant confederation, and to lead to the suppression of all 


minor differences. 
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Ant. I1].—The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptie. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1852. 


AttHoucH the confession of such a conviction may expose us 
to the charge of bigotry, we are not ashamed to own, that, in 
our estimation, the root of modern infidelity must usually be 
sought in the heart, rather than in the head. It is far more 
frequently a self-sufficient and perverse habit of mind which urges 
men to contest the truth of Revelation—an unwillingness to sub- 
mit to an external rule, the greater on the score of that rule’s 
holiness and consequent inconvenience to the carnal will; a petty 
pride which refuses to be instructed, and cannot bear to be we 
on a level, in spiritual matters, with childhood or with “ ignorant 
old age ;”—it is far more frequently, we repeat, a moral, or rather 
an immoral bias of this nature which makes men either sceptics 
or unbelievers, than it is an honest intellectual incapacity, or spi- 
ritual dimness of sight, which prevents their recognising the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Nevertheless, there may, doubtless, be such a 
thing as genuine and honest scepticism; though rarely, if ever, 
We suspect, without some hidden bias in the wrong direction, 
Which wnconsciously influences the mind of the doubter. It is 
certain that God’s word rates unbelief as deadly sin; wherefore 
we have it on the authority of God the Holy Spirit, that the 
corrupt will in man is the main source of unbelief; and surely 
this consideration must be as applicable to our own days as it was 
to those of the Apostles; for if, on the one hand, miraculous testi- 
mony has been withdrawn, on the other the Christian evidences 
are incaleulably more powerful and complete than they were at 
that early period. ; 

It is not acuteness, for the more part, which renders men infi- 
dels, for nothing is more common than to find dulness and infide- 
lity consort together—the ass and the serpent. That small pride 
which refuses to be instructed is compatible indeed with a certain 
quickness and flippant cleverness, but scarcely with very superior 
intellectual powers. Thus, though there are of course exceptions 
to the rule, the highest order of minds have usually bowed in 
homage to the God of Revelation. We can scarcely conceive 
of a Shakespeare or a Milton’s rejecting the evidences of 
Christianity. 

Nevertheless, the thing is possible; as the instances of two 
such men as Schiller and Goethe, to go no further, demonstrate 
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to us. In the latter of these cases, indeed, there was no direct 
intellectual negation of Christianity ; despite the prevailing con- 
ventional infidelity of his countrymen, Goethe always avoided 
this, and evaded the question by the frail confession that he was 
too “bequem,” too comfortable, to be an orthodox Christian ; 
that the tenet of the necessity for repentance, in particular, was 
one to which he could by no means ‘accommodate his will.” 
Schiller, on the other hand, though, doubtless, a great poet, was 
a far more conventional thinker; one, indeed, who very fairly 
represented the German popular mind of his day ; it would have 
been a moral miracle, therefore, had he been enabled to pierce 
the mists of prejudice and accept dogmatic Christianity. 

But setting aside the melancholy case of Germany—in our 
own country, at all events, the great majority of the most 
powerful intellects have ranged themselves on the side of Chris- 
tianity. And in this our day, who are the leaders of the infidel 
movement? Men known as great thinkers, or possessed of any 
very high powers, or peculiar genius! Most assuredly not. The 
two most illustrious names that can be mentioned amongst the 
present assailants of dogmatic Christianity, we should say, are 
those of Miss Martineau and of Mr. Francis Newman ; and these 
do not precisely carry that intellectual weight which would be 
calculated to make us tremble. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, at the tone of quiet and subtle 
irony and ill-concealed contempt for our modern transcendentalists 
which pervades the very powerful work before us, entitled ‘* The 
Kelipse of Faith,” wherein the bat-like gaze of Infidelity is con- 
fronted with the light of Revelation’s sun; for the ‘ Kclipse of 
Faith” is in the ocular organs of the sceptical beholder, not in 
the dise of that glorious luminary. With careful courtesy, but 
at the same time with much and just severity, the author of this 
remarkable work castigates the folly and presumption of Francis 
Newman, Parker, Gregg, and their followers, and vindicates the 
intellectual impregnability of the Christian Revelation. 

The scheme of the work is rather remarkable. An elderly 
man, himself an orthodox believer, in the main, but tending, it 
should seem, to reject the more distinctive principles of Chureh- 
manship, writes to his brother, a missionary in one of the South 
Sea islands, giving him an account of the state of religious parties 
at home; first seeking to make the Romanizers ridiculous, and 
delivering some random hits in so doing, which might affect our- 
selves, and all who believe in the existence of a visible Catholic 
Chureh, and the reality of the priestly office, he then proceeds to 
canvass the notions and spirit of the present leaders of the infidel 
party, and this with more especial reference to his own nephew, 
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who, apart from their influence, however, has become a sceptic on 
his own score, and is far more consistent than these trans- 
cendental gentlemen in his doubts and negations. To this 
doubting nephew the Christian uncle pays a visit, and during his 
residence in the sceptic’s dwelling he keeps a record of their con- 
versations on religious subjects, for the benefit of his brother in 
Polynesia. One of the principal characters introduced, who may 
be considered the butt of the book, is a friend of the nephew, an 
enthusiastic and devoted follower of Mr. Newman; and the chief 
purpose of the work seems to be to prove that there is no legiti- 
mate halting-place betwixt absolute and orthodox Christianity 
and universal scepticism; and that the transcendental theism of 
” < ewman is peculiarly unreasonable, as well as not a little 
absurd. 

As we devoted an article, not long ago, to the consideration of 
this very subject, ‘‘ Transcendental ‘Theism,” we cannot now be 
expected to enter on it very fully. In truth, we do not think that 
such arguments and reasonings as Mr. Francis Newman’s are 
worthy of repeated refutations. Nine times out of ten they refute 
themselves ; and it is only giving a needless importance to such 
lucubrations to treat them with great seriousness, and discuss 
them frequently. The work being once discharged according to 
the best of our ability, we certainly should not have been likely 
to return to the subject, had we not been so exceedingly struck by 
much of the writing in this “ Eclipse of Faith ” as to feel anxious 
to call attention to its literary and theological merits, which are 
most remarkable. 

We are not without a suspicion that a writer whose name may 
be said to be in bad odour with Churchmen generally, from his 
harsh and somewhat irreverent assault upon ancient Christianity 
in one of the most remarkable productions of our era, is also the 
author of the work before us. We mean, of course, the well- 
known Isaac Taylor. We may be mistaken, but we fancy that 
this peculiar lucidity of style—this elegance and happiness of 
phraseology—this boldness and vigour of conception, would not be 
easily found united in another writer of our day. However this 
may be, “The Eclipse of Faith” is indeed a powerful work ; and 
we think our readers will be obliged to us for a few specimens 
by way of illustration of its singular merits. The Introduction, 
addressed to the missionary brother in the Pacific, is not the least 
characteristic portion of the work, and a long passage from it will 
be read, we are assured, with pleasure and interest :— 

“Infidelity !’ you will say. ‘Do you mean such infidelity as that 
of Collins and Bolingbroke, Chubb and Tindal ?’ Why; we have 
plenty of those sorts, too, and worse - but the most alarming infidelity 
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of the day, a bastard deism, in fact, often assumes a different form ; a 
form, you will be surprised to hear it, which embodies (as many say) 
the essence of genuine Christianity! Yes; be it known to you, that 
when you have ceased to believe all that is specially characteristic of 
the New Testament,—its history, its miracles, its peculiar doctrines, 
—you may still be a genuine Christian. Christianity is sublimed into 
an exquisite thing, called modern ‘ spiritualism.’ The amount and 
quality of the infidel ‘faith’ are indeed pleasingly diversified, when 
you come to examine individual professors thereof; but it is always 
based upon the principle, that man is a sufficient light to himself; 
that his oracle is within, so clear, as either to supersede the necessity, 
some say even the possibility, of all external revelation in any ordinary 
sense of that term; or, when such revelation is in some sense allowed, 
to constitute man the absolute arbiter of how much or how little of it 
is worthy to be received. 

“This theory we all perceive, of course, cannot fail to recommend 
itself by the well-known uniformity and distinctness of man’s religious 
notions, and the reasonableness of his religious practices! We all 
know there has never been any want of a revelation; of which you 
have doubtless had full proof among the idolatrous barbarians: you 
foolishly went to enlighten and reclaim. I wish, however, you had 
known it fifteen years ago; I might have had my brother with me 
still. Itis certainly a pity that this internal revelation—the ‘ absolute 
religion,’ hidden, as Mr. Theodore Parker felicitously phrases it, in all 
religions of all ages and nations, and so strikingly avouched by the 
entire history of the world—should render itself suspicious by little 
discrepancies in its own utterances among those who believe in it. 
Yet so it is. Compared with the rest of the wofld, few, at the best, 
can be got to believe in the sufficiency of the internal light, and the 
superfluity of all external revelation; and yet hardly two of the 
‘little flock’ agree. /¢ is the rarest little oracle! Apollo himself 
might envy its adroitness in the utlerance of ambiguities. One man 
says that the doctrine of a future life is undoubtedly a dictate of the 
‘religious sentiment,’ one of the few universal characteristics of all 
religion; another declares his ‘insight’ tells him nothing of the 
matter; one aflirms that the supposed chief ‘intuitions’ of the ‘reli- 
gious faculty,’ belief in the efficacy of prayer, the free will of man, and 
the immortality of the soul, are at hopeless variance with intellect and 
logic ; others exclaim, and surely not without reason, that this casts 
upon our faculties the opprobrium of irretrievable contradictions! As 
for those ‘ spiritualists,’—and they are perhaps at present the greater 
part,—who profess, in some sense, to pay homage to the New Testa- 
ment, they are at infinite variance as to how much, whether 7}, 30, 
or 50 per cent, of its records, is to be received. Very few get so far as 
the last. One man is resolved to be a Christian: none more s0; 
only he will reject all the peculiar doctrines, and all the supernatural 
narratives of the New Testament; another declares that miracles are 
impossible and ‘incredible, per se ;’ a third thinks they are neither the 
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one nor the other, though it is true that probably a comparatively 
small portion of those narrated in the ‘book,’ are established by such 
evidence as to be worthy of credit. Pray use your pleasure in the 
selection; and the more freely, asa fourth is of opinion, that, however 
true, they are really of little consequence. While many extol in vague 
terms of admiration the deep ‘spiritual insight’ of the founders of 
Christianity, they do not trouble themselves to explain how it is that 
this exquisite illumination led them to concoct that huge mass of 
legendary follies and mystical doctrines which constitute, according to 
the modern ‘spiritualism,’ the bulk of the records of the New Testa- 
ment, and by which its authors have managed to mislead the world ; 
nor how we are to avoid regarding them either as superstitious and 
fanatical fools, or artful and designing knaves, if nine-tenths, or seven- 
tenths of what they receive is all to be rejected ; nor, if it be affirmed 
that they never did record it, but that somebody else has put these 
matters into their mouths, how we can be sure that any thing whatever 
of the small remainder did come out of their mouths. All this, how- 
ever, is of the less consequence, as these gentlemen condescend to tell 
us how we are to separate the ‘spiritual’ gold, which faintly streaks 
the huge mass of impure ore of fable, legend, and mysticism. Lach 
man, it seems, has his own particular spade and mattock in his ‘ spi- 
ritual faculty ;’ so off with you to the diggings, in these spiritual mines 
of Ophir! You will say, Why not stay at home, and be content at 
once, with the advocates of the absolute sufficiency of the internal 
oracle, to listen to its responses exclusively? Ask these men, for I 
am sure I do not know; I only know that the results are not very 
different, whether the professor of ‘ insight’ listens to its own rare voice, 
or puts on its spectacles, and reads aloud from the New Testament. 
Generally, as I say, these good folks are resolved that all that is super- 
natural and specially inspired in the Sacred Volume is to be rejected ; 
and, as to the rest, which, by the way, might be conveniently 
published as the ‘Spiritualist’s Bible,’ (in two or three sheets, 48mo 
say,) that would still require a careful winnowing ; for, while one 
man tells us that the Apostle Paul, in his intense appreciation of the 
‘spiritual element,’ made light even of the ‘resurrection of Christ, 
and every where shows his superiority to the beggarly elements of 
history, dogma, and ritual; another declares that he was 80 enslaved 
by his Jewish prejudices, and the trumpery he had picked up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, that he knew but little or next to nothing of the real 
mystery of the very Gospel he preached; that, while he proclaims 
that it is revealed, after having been hidden from ages and generations, 
he himself manages to hide it afresh. This, you will be told, is a 
perpetual process, going on even now; that, as all the earlier prophets 
Were unconscious instruments of a purpose beyond their immediate 
range of thought, so the Apostles themselves similarly illustrated the 


shallowness of their range of thought; that, in fact, the true signi- 
ficance of the Gospel lay beyond them, 
very same reasons, lies beyond us. 


and doubtless, also, for the 
In other words, this class of spi- 
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ritualists tell us, that Christianity is a ‘ development,’ as _ the Papists 
also assert, and the New Testament its first imperfect and rudimentary 
product ; only, unhappily, as the developments, it seems, may be things 
so very different, as popery and infidelity, we are as far as ever from 
any criferion as to which, out of the ten thousand possible develop- 
ments, is the true; but itis a matter of the less consequence, since it 
will, on such reasoning, be always something future.”—pp. 9—13. 


The justice of these comments on modern speculation will, we 
think, be recognized by all our readers; the wit is only too 
polished, the sarcasm only too refined, We confess that a more 
open expression of contempt would appear to us to suit the case 
of these transcendentalists better than this pure socratic irony. 
But surely, ridicule, whether refined or obstreperous, was never 
yet so well deserved by men; there never were reasoners so 
utterly extravagant ; there never were pretended reasonings so 
preposterously self-contradictory. ‘These laudations of Apostles 
and Evangelists on the lips of men who reject the whole body of 
their personal testimonies; these broadest of all possible as- 
sumptions, that the clearest of all writers never knew their 
own meaning; these arbitrary perversions of fact; these self- 
sufficient and gravely pompous reiterations of the same thousand- 
fold refuted sophisms, would surely afford a fitting theme for 
laughter only, were they not such melancholy instances of the 
perversity of the human will. But it seems impossible to con- 
vince these transcendental gentlemen how very sincerely we, 
bigoted orthodox believers of the old school, feel for and commise- 
rate their wretched intellectual inconsistencies and weaknesses. 
On the contrary, they and their organs, ‘‘ the Westminster ” and 
“the Leader,” go on repeating that Christians do not answer, or 
attempt to answer, their reasonings. Would they have us fight 
with the clouds $ Would they have us seale a mountain of mist ! 
W ould they constrain us to be at enormous pains to demonstrate, 
what the common sense of human kind is fortunately apt to take 
for granted, that such a book as the Bible, written by such men, 
supported by such testimony, borne witness to by such lives and 
deaths, so marvellously self-consistent in small as great things, 
so plain in its historical records, blending those records ever 
where so inextricably with direct supernatural teaching,—that am 
a book must be either a gigantic fiction, (which these men fear 
to proclaim it,) or else the very and eternal word of God; but 
that it cannot be half true, or a quarter true, cannot be a mere 
spiritual myth, cannot contain, from beginning to end, a series 
of fictitious narratives, and of sham prophecies, combined with 
the highest, and noblest, and purest doctrinal teaching? We 
have no patience with these preposterous theories. Give us such 
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an open enemy as “ Voltaire,” if you will; for we know how to 
deal with him; reproduce the objections to the Christian scheme, 
of Collins and Bolingbroke, Chubb and Tindal ; they have been 
answered, and they can be answered fully; but do not deluge 
us with this wishy-washy flood of shadowy mysticism ; do not 
adhere so scrupulously to Mephistopheles’ advice to the student 
in “Faust,” to stick to the use of words, and nothing but words, 
in his neology ; do not obtrude upon us a system which seals its 
own condemnation, by basing itself on moral and intellectual 
impossibilities. 

The author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith” is right in saying that 
an infidelity is yet rife among us of a more self-consistent order. 
Apart from the rhapsodical and transcendental ‘ mesmeric 
atheism” of Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson, Tom Paine 
has yet his earnest followers, in men called Hetherington and 
Holioake, whose works enjoy a certain circulation, we regret to 
say, among the more educated of the working-classes, and 
thus pervert the minds of those who, in their turn, become the 
oracles of the beer-house and the tap-room. Our labourers 
would, indeed, be unable to enter into the refinements of Mr. 

‘rancis Newman’s speculations; their mother-wit, we venture 
to affirm, would lead them to conclude, ere long, were they to 

ruse his spiritual lucubrations, that there was not much in 
im, or them: but this class of men is naturally a by the 
jesting of the Voltaire school; and it requires no demonstra- 
tion on our part, that there is much in the Old Testament, in 
particular, arising from the peculiar customs and manners of 
the East, which naturally lends itself to such treatment. The 
more refined class of infidels have been shamed, as it were, 
from this offensive line of argument, which professed to treat 
Christianity as a detected fraud, the invention of priesteraft for 
the subjugation of the human intellect. Very few educated men 
would now venture to reiterate the reasonings of a Voltaire and 
his royal pupil Frederick. The moral grandeur, the sesthetic 
beauty of the Christian Revelation are admitted ; and this very 
admission is fatal to the cause of infidelity. But a class of writers 
yet exists who adopt the old weapons of sarcasm and hate, and 
exercise no little influence over the minds of the half-educated. 


The remarks respecting “ Development,” with which our author 


terminates the passage we have just quoted, are well followed up 
ion :— 


by him, after this fas 
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and ‘logic’ as totally incompetent to decide on ‘ religious’ or ‘ spiritual 
truth,’ and in favour of a ‘faith’ which disclaims all alliance with 
them. You may chance to hear them both insisting on an absolute 
submission to an ‘infallible authority’ other than the Bible: the one 
external—that is, the Pope; the other internal—that is, ‘ spiritual 


_ insight ;’ both exacting absolute submission, the one to the outward 


oracle, the Church; the other to the inward oracle, himself; both 
insisting that the Bible is but the first imperfect product of genuine 
Christianity, which is perfected by a ‘ development,’ though as to the 
direction of that development they certainly do not agree. Both, if I] 
may judge by some recent speculations, recoil from the Bible even 
more than they do from one another; and both would get rid of it— 
one by locking it up, and the other by tearing it to tatters. Thus 
receding in opposite directions round the circle, they are found placed 
side by side at the same extremity of a diameter, at the other extremity 
of which is the—Bible. The resemblances, in some instances, are so 
striking, that one is reminded of that little animal, the fresh-water 
polype, whose external structure is so absolutely a mere prelongation 
of the internal, that you may turn him inside out, and all the functions 
of life go on just as well as before.”—p. 14. 


It has often struck us that an interesting parallel might be drawn, 
from a similar point of view to this, between John Henry and 
Francis William Newman ; and we have even thought of devoting 
a special article to the subject. In both of these remarkable men, 
though indeed the elder brother possesses far higher intellectual 
powers, more depth of thought, more subtlety, more imagination, 
and more genius,—yet in both we recognize the same tendency 
to bold and far-reaching, nay, audacious speculation ; the same 
love for arbitrary system-making ; the same capacity for seeing 
= one side of any matter at a time; the same apparent in- 
ability to weigh any question in fair and equal scales ; we fear we 
must add, the same perversity of will. In Francis Newman’s 
mind we fancy that we recognize more natural softness and 
gentleness ; yet there is a dogged stubbornness about him also, 
which somehow makes one almost hopeless of his ever opening 
his eyes to discern the truth. Both of these thinkers manifestly 
= themselves on their presumed originality of thought; on 
vorrowing little or nothing from external sources: their minds 
are possessed with so-called fixed ideas, which are more or less 
unreasonable, and upon these, with much perverse ingenuity, 
they construct their respective theological edifices. Both agree 
in believing that the Apostolic Church understood its own tenets 
far less distinetly than they do; both agree in making their own 
judgments the ultimate arbiters of the wisdom of all the ages, 
and in rejecting all evidence which is opposed to their views from 
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the earlier days of Christianity as necessarily inconclusive, be- 
cause their theory of development was then not known to the 
world. In fine, we imagine that we trace a strong family resem- 
blance between these brothers, both in point of theory and of 
practice ; and, unless we are much mistaken, we should not 
reatly err in tracing their respective aberrations from the 
right path to the influence, in either case, of a diseased self- 
will ! 

Meanwhile the parallel drawn by our author holds, beyond a 
doubt, at all points ; though we suspect that it will be equally un- 
welcome to the votaries of ‘the pure Theism” (Heaven save 
the mark !) and the usurpers of the authority and glory of Catho- 
licism. 

But we are advancing too slowly in our general survey of the 
work before us, and find that we must make few and brief quota- 
tions, and, as far as possible, avoid digressions, if we would con- 
vey any general notion of its bearings to our readers. ‘The good 
Christian, then, who writes the book, visits his sceptical nephew 
Harrington, a young man of nine-and-twenty, who, under the 
influence, as it would seem, of German infidelity and of some 
go disappointment in life, has become a confirmed sceptie, 

oubting even what he doubts. He is described as amiable, and 
any thing but happy in his unbelief, being very anxious to solve 
to his own satisfaction the riddle of the universe. It does not 
appear that he rejects historical Christianity on any distinctive 
grounds whatever; he does not disbelieve its truth; he inclines 
far rather to accept the theories of orthodoxy than those of 
modern spiritualism : but still he is not convinced. Certain diffi- 
culties remain which Christianity cannot clear up for him, and 
he would have these solved as well; the evidence is strong, but it 
might be stronger: in fine, it seems wiser, and more natural to 
him, to wait. 

Such scems to be the state of Harrington’s mind; and his 
is probably no uncommon case in the present day. The 
necessity for making some choice is urged upon this sceptic 
vainly ; he is entreated without avail fairly to weigh the evidences 
for Christianity with its difficulties : he can arrive at no conclu- 
sion; he wanders, lost in the maze of doubt. We suspect that 
in all such eases as this, the impediment to the reception of 
truth must reside in some unconscious bias of the will, some secret 
unwillingness to receive Divine instruction, the product of the 
vanity of human nature. However this may be, Harrington 1s 
exhibited to us as peculiarly severe on the monomaniac fantasies 
of his spiritualist friend Fellowes, and most satisfactoril does he 
refute the leading positions of that gentleman’s mysti neology. 
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Then the theory of the impossibility of any revelation by means 
of a book, which theory itself purports to be a revelation of the 
Divine will and nature made in a book, this grotesque assumption, 
that God cannot do what man obviously can, is canvassed with a 
mock solemnity which must be peculiarly edifying to all “ spiri- 
tualists,” and finally devoted to the limbo of vanity with a re- 
luetant tenderness and grave politeness, which can_ scarce] 

fail to elicit an orthodox chuckle from the most Christian 
students of this book. ‘Then the absurdity of holding up these 
very men as the highest models for saintliness, whose word you 
will not take for the very simplest matter of fact, is mg Feta at 
no slight length. The singular tenacity with which Mr. Newman 
and his followers cling to scriptural phraseology for the purpose 
of demonstrating that their own inspiration is wholly independent 
of Scripture sources, and far transcends its writer's meaning, is 
also very happily castigated. The Apostles are defended from 
the imputation of wishing to inculcate a contempt for this life, 
when properly understood, with great success; in fact, the 
section which contains this argument (from p. 57 to 67) is, 
yerhaps, one of the most valuable in the volume. The infallibi- 
lity of the spiritual insight, sufficient, as these gentlemen declare, 
without any external revelation, to illuminate the hearts and 
minds of men, is handled not over reverently by the sceptical 
Harrington; and, in fine, so thoroughly exposed in all its 
grossness of absurdity, that we almost wonder how any edu- 
eated man could persist in the utterance of such transparent 
fallacies, of such monstrously incredible assumptions, supposing 
him to have perused this book. The theory that true faith is 
altogether independent of belicf, a mere mystical instinct 
having nothing to do with facts, is also very satisfactorily 
demolished (p. 106 to 118). The difficulties of “ pure Theism ” (so 
called) are shown to be fully as great, nay, far greater, than 
those of Christianity: for Christianity docs supply a solution of 
the enigma of the universe, shows us how the possibility of evil 
was necessitated by freedom, and reconciles God's justice with His 
mercy ; whilst the mere theist is utterly at a loss to account for 
the moral and physical mysteries and miseries he beholds around 
them ; cannot at all reconcile them, indeed, with his idea of a 
Deity of pure abstract benevolence. Then we are introduced to 
a select party at a sceptic’s table, consisting of infidels of various 
classes, the more downright and the spiritual, a so-called deist of 
the old English school having by far the most sense among the 
party, two Roman Catholics, Harrington, and the author; and 
the conflict of heretical and infidel opinions, elicited, among them- 
selves, is not a little amusing. ‘Then the author traces the 
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history of his own religious growth in a long section headed 
“ Dilemmas of an Infidel Neophyte,” and shows how reason finally 
constrained him to take refuge from the manifest self-contradic- 
tions of infidelity in the bosom of orthodox Christianity ; how 
the difficulties attendant on the rejection of such a revelation 
appeared to him immeasurably greater than those which attended 
its acceptance, and were, indeed, altogether insuperable in his 
eyes. ‘Ihe question of miracles is also treated happily; and the 
reasonable conclusion is arrived at, that they must be entirely a 
matter of evidence, and that to argue from the fact of our ordi- 
nary ngage against miracles that they cannot exist, as Hume 
did of old, is equally dishonest and unreasonable ; the true appeal 
lying to the observation not of any one individual or generation, 
but to the universal experience of man, a part of which experience 
is that very evidence which guarantees the truth of the miracles 
to us: for it is surely plain enough that if the miracles were not 
exceptional they would not be miracles at all. In fine, our author 
demonstrates that the objection can reasonably take no other 
form than this: that God could not suspend the laws which He 
had once laid down; this assertion being manifestly a gross 
ty ong a mere petitio principit. The folly of scepticism 
carried out to its legitimate extent is happily illustrated by aid of 
Archbishop Whately’s admirable ‘“ Historic Doubts;” and a 
very amusing sceptical paper is given us on the same model, with 
the view of proving, on the authority of some New Zealand philo- 
sopher, in the year 4000, that the papal aggression was a myth ; 
this cireumstance being demonstrated with no little show of 
reason by the said philosopher, who builds his chief argument 
on the nature of the names of the chief actors in that theological 
drama, two of which, more especially (Wiseman and Newman), 
bear, according to him, the most indisputable evidence of their 
purely allegorical significance. Then we have another very amusing 
essay, somewhat in the style of the “* Spectator ” on the “ Paradise 
of Fools,” in which creatures are introduced to us as being allowed 
to found their own systems of creation, and to form their reve- 
lations by some peculiar process which appears more satisfactory 
to them than that which has been adopted by the Creator. We 
refer our readers to the pages of “ The Eclipse of Faith” for this 
instructive and interesting paper, and shall confine ourselves to one 
more, but necessarily a long citation, which, we trust, will please 
them almost, if not quite, as much as it delights ourselves. It 
forms the opening of a most admirable narrative essay, entitled 
“The Blank Bible,” an essay, which, in our judgment, equals 
Addison’s lucubrations, as to elegance of style, and surpasses 


them in originality of thought and depth of feeling. It will make, 
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we trust, a pleasant sequel to this somewhat heavy article, 
being calculated at once to interest and instruct. Here, then, 
follows this happy narrative, thus briefly introduced by our 
author : 


“The discussions of the preceding day had made so deep an im- 
pression upon me, that when I went to bed I found it very difficult to 
sleep; and when I did get off at last, my thoughts shaped themselves 
into a singular dream, which, though only a dream, is not, I think, 
without instruction. I shall entitle it 


* THE BLANK BIBLE. 


"ErAny yeywrveivy vuxrigotr’ oveipara. 
Aischyl. Prom. Vinet. 657, 


* T thought I was at home, and that on taking up my Greek Testa- 
ment one morning to read (as is my wont) a chapter, I found, to my 
surprise, that what seemed to be the old familiar book was a total 
blank ; not a character was inscribed in it or upon it. I supposed that 
some book like it had, by some accident, got into its place; and, with- 
out stopping to hunt for it, took down a large quarto volume which 
contained both the Old and New Testaments. ‘To my surprise, how- 
ever, this also was a blank from beginning to end. With that facility 
of accommodation to any absurdities, which is proper to dreams, I did 
not think very much of the coincidence of two blank volumes having 
been substituted for two copies of the Scriptures in two different places, 
and therefore quietly reached down a copy of the Hebrew Bible, in 
which I can just manage to make out a chapter. To my increased 
surprise, and even something like terror, I found that this also was a 
perfect blank. While I was musing on this unaccountable phenomenon, 
my servant entered the room, and said that thieves had been in the 
house during the night, for that her large Bible, which she had left on 
the kitchen table, had been removed, and another volume left by 
mistake in its place, of just the same size, but made of nothing but 
white paper. She added, with a laugh, that it must have been a very 
queer kind of thief to steal a Bible at all; and that he should have left 
another book instead, made it the more odd. I asked her if any thing 
else had been missed, and if there were any signs of people having 
entered the house? She answered in the negative to both these ques- 
tions; and I began to be strangely perplexed. 

“On going out into the street I met a friend, who, almost before we 
had exchanged greetings, told me that a most unaccountable robbery 
had been committed at his house during the night, for that every copy 
of the Bible had been removed, and a volume of exactly the same size, 
but of pure white paper, left in its stead. Upon telling him that the 
same accident had happened to myself, we began to think that there 
was more in it than we had at first surmised. 


“On proceeding further, we found every one complaining in similar 
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perplexity of the same loss ; and before night it became evident that a 
great and terrible ‘ miracle’ had been wrought in the world; that in 
one night, silently, but effectually, that hand which had written its 
terrible menace on the walls of Belshazzar’s palace, had reversed the 
miracle ; had spunged out of our Bibles every syllable they contained, 
and thus reclaimed the most precious gift which Heaven had bestowed, 
and ungrateful man had abused. | 

“TI was curious to watch the effects of this calamity on the varied 
characters of mankind. There was universally, however, an interest in 
the Bible now it was dost, such as had never attached to it while it was 
possessed ; and he who had been but happy enough to possess fifty 
copies might have made his fortune. One keen speculator, as soon as 
the first whispers of the miracle began to spread, hastened to the 
depositories of the Bible Society, and the great book-stocks in Pater- 
noster-row, and offered to buy up at a high premium any copies of the 
Bible that might be on hand; but the worthy merchant was informed 
that there was not a single copy remaining. Sume, to whom their 
Bible had been a ‘ blank’ book for twenty years, and who would never 
have known whether it was full or empty had not the lamentations of 
their neighbours impelled them to look into it, were not the least loud 
in their expressions Of sorrow at this calamity. One old gentleman, 
who had never troubled the book in his life, said it was ‘ confounded 
hard to be deprived of his religion in his old age;’ and another, who 
seemed to have lived as though he had always been of Mandeville’s 
opinion, that ‘ private vices were public benefits,’ was all at once 
alarmed for the morals of mankind. He feared, he said, that the loss 
of the Bible would have ‘a cursed bad effect on the public virtue of the 
country.’ 

“As the fact was universal and palpable, it was impossible that, like 
other miracles, it should leave the usual loopholes for scepticism’. 
Miracles in general, in order to be miracles at all, have been singular, 
or very rare violations of a general law, witnessed by a few, on whose 
testimony they are received, and on the reception of whose testimony 
consists the exercise of that faith to which they appeal. It was evident 
that, whatever the reason of this miracle, it was not an exercise of 
humble and docile faith founded on evidence no more than just sufficient 
to operate as a moral test. This was a miracle, which, it could not be 
denied, looked marvelldhsly like a ‘judgment.’ However, there were, 
in some cases, indications enough to show how difficult it is to give 
such evidence as will satisfy the obstinacy of mankind. One old 
sceptical fellow, who had been for years bed-ridden, was long in being 
convinced (if, indeed, he ever was), that any thing extraordinary had 

’ We have no doubt, however, that our ne the Germans would devise 
some ingenious theory even in such a case ; for there is no limit to the perverse 
ingenuity of man in general, and of German man in particular. It would be pro- 


bably maintained that some novel law had come into operation which in course ’ 
time would assuredly extend its effects to all other ancient books in their order o 


rotation ; the Bible preceding Hesiod and Homer only since it claimed the more 
remote antiquity, 
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occurred in the world: he at first attributed the reports of what he 
heard to the ‘impudence’ of his servants and dependents, and wondered 
that they should dare to venture upon such a joke. On finding these 
assertions backed by those of his acquaintance, he pished, and pshawed, 
and looked very wise, and ironically congratulated them on. this 
creditable conspiracy with the insolent rascals, his servants. On being 
shown the Old Bible, of which he recognized the binding, though he 
had never seen the inside, and finding it a very fine book of blank 
paper, he quietly observed that it was very easy to substitute the one 
book for the other, though he did not pretend to divine the motives 
which induced people to attempt such a clumsy piece of imposition ; 
and on their persisting that they were not deceiving him, swore at them 
as a set of knaves, who would fain persuade him out of his senses. On 
their bringing him a pile of blank Bibles, backed by the asseverations of 
other neighbours, he was ready to burst with indignation. ‘ As to the 
volumes,’ he said, ‘it was not difficult to procure a score or two of 
‘common-place books,’ and they had doubtless done so to carry on the 
cheat; for himself, he would sooner believe that the whole world was 
leagued against him than credit any such nonsense.’ They were angry 
in their turn at his incredulity, and told him that he was very much 
mistaken if he thought himself of so much importance that they would 
all perjure themselves to delude him, since they saw plainly enough that 
he could do that very easily for himself, without any help of theirs. 
They really did not care one farthing whether he believed them or not: 
if he did not choose to believe the story, he might leave it alone. 
‘ Well, well,’ said he, ‘ it is all very fine, but unless you show me, not 
one of those blank books, which could not impose upon any one, but 
one of the very blank Bibles themselves, I will not believe.’ At this 
curious demand, one of his nephews, who stood by (a lively young 
fellow), was so excessively tickled, that though he had some expecta- 
tions from the sceptic, he could not help bursting out into laughter ; 
but he became grave enough when his angry uncle told him that he 
would leave him in his will nothing but the family Bible, which he 
might make a ledger of if he pleased. Whether this resolute old sceptic 
ever vanquished his incredulity, I do not remember. 

“Very different from the case of this sceptic was that of a most 
excellent female relative, who had been equally long a prisoner to her 
chamber, and to whom the Bible had been, as to many thousands more, 
her faithful companion in solitude, and the all-sufficient solace of her 
sorrows, I found her gazing intently on the blank Bible, which had 
been so recently brought to her, with the lustre of immortal hopes. 
She burst into tears as she saw me. ‘And has your faith left you too, 
my gentle friend?’ said I. ‘No,’ she answered; ‘and I trust it never 
will. He who has taken away the Bible has not taken away my 
memory ; and I now recall all that is most precious in that book which 
has so long been my meditation, It is a heavy judgment upon the 
land; and surely,’ added this true Christian, never thinking of the 
faults of others, ‘I, at least, cannot complain, for I have not prized, as 
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I ought, that book, which yet, of late years, I think I oan say, I loved 
more than any other possession on earth. But I know,’ she continued, 
smiling through her tears, ‘ that the sun shines, though clouds may veil 
him for a moment; and i am unshaken in my faith in those truths 
which have been transcribed on my memory, though they are blotted 
from my book. In these hopes I have lived, and in these hopes I will 
die.’ ‘I have no consolation to offer to you,’ said I, ‘for you need 
none.’ She quoted many of the passages which have been, through all 
ages, the chief stay of sorrowing humanity; and I thought the words 
of Scripture had never sounded so solemn or so sweet before. ‘T shall 
often come to see you,’ I said, ‘to hear a chapter in the Bible, for 
you know it far better than I.’ 

** No sooner had I taken my leave, than I was informed that an old 
lady of my acquaintance had summoned me in haste. She said she was 
much impressed by this extraordinary calamity. As, to my certain 
knowledge, she had never troubled the contents of the book, I was sur- 
prised that she had so taken to heart the loss of that which had, practi- 
cally, been lost to her all her days. ‘Sir,’ said she, the moment I 
entered, ‘the Bible! the Bible!’ ‘ Yes, madam,’ said I, ‘ this is a very 
grievous and terrible visitation. I hope we may learn the lessons which 
it is calculated to teach us.’ ‘I am sure,’ answered she, ‘I am not 
likely to forget it for awhile, for it has been a grievous loss to me.’ I 
told her I was very glad. ‘Glad!’ she rejoined. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘I am 
glad to find that you think it so great a loss, for that loss may then be 
again indeed. There is, thanks be to God! enough left.in our memo- 
ries to carry us to heaven.’ ‘Ah! but,’ said she, ‘the hundred pounds, 
and the villany of my maid-servant! Have you not heard?’.... She 
then told me that she had deposited several bank notes in the leaves of her 
family Bible, thinking that, to be sure, nobody was likely to look there 
for them. ‘ No sooner,’ said she, ‘ were the Bibles made useless by this 
strange event, than my servant peeped into every copy in the house, and 
she now denies that she found any thing in my old family Bible, except 
two or three blank leaves of thin paper, which, she says, she destroyed ; 
that if any characters were on them they must have been erased, when 
those of the Bible were obliterated. But I am sure she lies; for who 
would believe that Heaven took the trouble to blot out my poor bank 
notes? They were not God’s word, I trow.’ It was clear that she 
considered the ‘ promise to pay ’ better by far than any promises which 
the book contained. ‘I should not have cared so much about the 
Bible,’ she whined, hypocritically, ‘ because, as you truly observe, our 
memories may retain enough to carry us to heaven ’—a little in that 
case would certainly go a great way, I thought to myself— and if not, 
there are those who can supply the loss. But who is to get my bank 
notes back again? Other people have only lost their Bibles.’ It was 
indeed a case beyond my powers of consolation.” —pp. 229—236. 


We break off our long quotation here, though unwillingly, for 
what follows is equally admirable, both in conception and execution. 
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We are told how a search was made in all books for quotations 
from the Sacred Volume ; how these were all found to be erased ; 
and what a melancholy hiatus was thereby occasioned, not only 
in the department of divinity, but also in almost all the greatest 
modern authors, Shakespeare and Walter Scott being particular- 
ized. At last it is discovered, that by aid of the memories of 
students of the Bible, of all classes, it may be possible to reproduce 
that invaluable treasure ; and a committee of theologians is accord- 
ingly appointed to superintend this all-important undertaking, 
How the work progresses, we cannot pause to tell; from what 
human sources various characteristic passages are derived, and 
what differences and disputes arise among the committee; much 
of the genuine humour of our author would naturally display itself 
here. He does not fail to tell us that the Papists considered the 
attempt to reconstruct the Sacred Volume as all but impious, the 
Almighty being so manifestly pleased to abandon the Church to 
the supreme and infallible guidance of the Bishop of Rome; 
while the transcendental infidel aimed, as a matter of course, at 
the same result, though by a different road, being satisfied that 
Providence had removed the ‘‘ book” in compassion, not to inter- 
fere with the dictates of ‘spiritual insight,” and as a species of 
rebuke to man’s unfortunately “rampant Bibliolatry.” 

The conclusion of the work is scarcely as satisfactory, perhaps, 
in point of narrative, as might have been desired; and yet the 
Jast interview of the Christian and the sceptic has very great 
beauty, and the general effect of the book is likely, we should say, 
to be exceedingly salutary among all classes of readers ; but espe- 
cially, of course, among those who are infected with the quasi- 
ee of so-called spiritualism. ‘The title has been judiciously 
selected, we should imagine, so as to attract, if possible, this very 
class, and we trust that this writer's voice may reach where ours, 
perhaps, would not. He has discharged a very noble office with 
great ability. His book is replete with acute reasoning, and 
studded with powerful bursts of eloquence; many passages pos- 
sess a calm and sacred beauty which must delight the taste and 
conciliate the affections of the reader; and, last not least, wit 
and humour abound, and ridicule is most felicitously employed for 
the signal discomfiture of mischievous neology. We wish the 


author God speed, and congratulate him on the successful 
achievement of his work. 
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Art. 1V.—The Church of Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and 
Ministry : with a particular reference to the Controversy on 
the subject between Romanists and Protestants. By Eowanp 
Artruur Lirron, M/.A., Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath, 
Cheshire, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: 
Longman. pp. xxxi. 701. 800. 


Ir is our purpose in the following pages to state as fairly as we 
can the leading features of the important work before us, and to 
offer such comments, either in the way of assent or dissent, as 
we may deem requisite for the interests of Christian truth. We 
would state in the outset our persuasion that few works of our 
own times merit a more careful and impartial examination, 
whether we consider the deep importance of the subject, its es- 
pecial bearing on the circumstances of the present day, or the 
thoughtful and philosophical spirit in which it is discussed. A 
work exhibiting such remarkable powers, both natural and ac- 
quired, evincing so unusual a grasp and vigour of mind in dealing 
with questions of the most intricate and subtle character, ought 
to receive the amplest consideration, and will, we doubt not, con- 
tribute to modify various theories which are afloat in the present 
day. It is true that Mr. Litton maintains some views which will 
by many persons be deemed untenable, unsound, and even dan- 
gerous. He will be set down as an ultra-Low Churchman—a 
species of heretic, perhaps, by many carnest-minded men. His 
views on episcopacy and on baptism will be pointed out as suf- 
ficient to condemn him at once, as unworthy of a hearing. But 
we think it would be a great mistake to permit certain errors 
on these points to exclude him from a fair hearing on other 
points of at least equal importance. A writer who gives to the 
world the result of deep research and of patient thought, and who 
produces a theory or a view extremely different from that to which 
We are accustomed, and a theory or view which is backed by a 
considerable amount of authority, certainly does deserve from all 
conscientious lovers of the truth, a fair and candid hearing. | The 
subject of Mr. Litton’s work is the Church of Christ. This is a 
subject which is fairly open to inquiry and discussion. It may 
be indeed supposed, and it evidently is believed by many persons, 
(hat the question of the Church is one on which no difference of 


6pinion can be tolerated, and in which any theory or any point 


different from that whieh we ourselves maintain, 
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as uncatholic, or absolutely heretical. Now the fact is, that 
persons who think in this way, have, for the most part, not 
thought and reasoned out the Church system for themselves. 
: They have received it merely on trust from others. They find 
| certain texts, and certain authorities, and certain arguments ad- 

: duced in favour of certain views; and being unable to see how 
: such arguments can be met, they og perhaps in implicit obe- 
i dience and in absolute faith to what is set before them. And 
1 yet if those persons had been themselves possessed of time, or 
i attainments, or capacity sufficient to have enabled them to inves- 

a tigate the truth on these particular points for themselves, they 
would not have arrived at the absolute conviction that those 
truths are infallibly revealed in God’s word, but would have been 
only enabled to state their views as sound, and reasonably pro- 
bable, and supported by adequate proofs and authorities. 

It is a great evil that an author who conscientiously inquires 
after truth, and who places before his reader that which he is 
himself satisfied to be truth, as far as the infirmity of human 
judgment permits him to see, is unable to convey to the reader 
any experience of the process which his own mind has gone 
through in arriving at certain results, or the precise amount of 
authority which he attaches to those conclusions. He adduces 
proofs, and he refutes objections, and the fact of his doing so 
successfully amounts often, in his reader’s mind, to a positive de- 
monstration, when it does not quite reach to that point in his 
own mind. ‘To his reader, the point in question becomes an 
a article of faith, while to the writer, perhaps, it is never more than 

a high probability, or a sound, and reasonable, and well-founded 
opinion. Hence disciples are sometimes far more dogmatic and 
intolerant than their teachers. 

It must be remembered, too, that writers are not only liable to 


a mistakes through infirmity of judgment, but that they are some- 
: times biassed by some other objects than a simple desire to state 
a the truth. We now speak of even conscientious and good men, 
| . who would not willingly state what is untrue, or conceal what is 
4 true ; and yet such writers will sometimes be influenced, and not 


unnaturally, by a wish to uphold institutions or theories which 
they believe to be necessary and sacred; and their views on 
certain ~~ are more or less influenced by their bearing on 
practical questions. Not that any conscious dishonesty is com- 
mitted, but that the view which is most favourable to what we 
seek to maintain, is taken, perhaps in error, yet with a good 
intention. 

Now the questions concerning the Church are to a great 
extent the subjects of theological argument: it is true indeed that 
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they are all founded on Scripture: but different views may be 
taken of Scripture; and there are a variety of positions and 
statements which are not expressly and clearly stated in God’s 
word, but gathered from some principle or example supposed to be 
more or less clearly laid down there. Many of the tenets which 
we hold in general on such topics are consistent with different 
views. For instance, the unity of the Church is equally professed 
by a Roman Catholic, a High Churchman, and a latitudinarian. 
Yet the theories are very different. Unity is, to one, the com- 
munion with Peter’s chair ; to another, it is communion with the 
episcopate and with bishops ; to others, it is a spirit of harmony. 
Sanctity is very differently interpreted, and is connected with 
disputed theological principles. Again, very different views may 
be taken of the visibility and the perpetuity of the Church, many 
of which are supported by scriptural arguments of no incon- 
siderable weight. The fact is, that people very commonly do not 
appreciate the difficulties of the subject, but leave out of view 
what may be urged in favour of theories different from their own. 
The most momentous differences on this subject arise sometimes 
from the mere fact of the different degrees of prominence given in 
different systems to doctrines held more or less in common. 
Here we would cite some remarks from the work before us :— 
“Tf it should seem strange to the reader that a mere relative dif- 
ference in the mode of viewing the same object should give rise to 
systems of very opposite character, he has only to remember that most 
of the errors that have appeared in the Church, both in past and present 
times, have arisen from giving an undue prominence to what is in itself 
an undoubted truth. Thus Arian tendencies spring from dwelling too 
exclusively upon the humanity of Christ; while the opposite error of 
the Docete, which manifested itself under so many forms in the first 
two centuries, may be traced to a similar exclusiveness of view with 
respect to the divinity. Sabellianism took its rise from not counter- 
balancing the declarations of the Old Testament respecting the Unity of 
God, with the equally clear statements of the New Testament re- 
Specting the Trinity in Unity. Certain declarations of St. Paul on the 
subject of justification, misunderstood, have led to Antinomianism ; 
certain others of St. James, taken alone, have given rise to a type of 
sentiment equally erroneous. By taking too exclusive a view of the 
agency of Divine grace in the work of conversion, Calvin was led to 
make rash statements on the subject of predestination; by unduly 
magnifying man’s part in that work, anti-Calvinists have verged 
towards Pelagianism.”—pp. 77, 78. : 
This is undoubtedly a true statement on the whole ; and it 
shows very distinctly the facility with which we fall into error, 
even while we maintain truth, by simply disturbing the equi- 
librium of doctrines in the — 
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Mr. Litton is of opinion that the leading mistakes in the 
Roman Catholic view of the Church, and in certain other theories 
on the same subject, is that they give an undue and exclusive pre- 

nderance to the external aspect of the Church, and omit its 
more purely theological idea, its universal and essential charac- 
teristics. It is not, he observes, that this essence and idea of 
the Church is denied for the most part, but it is held confusedly : 
it is not appreciated: it is overlooked. Now we must concede 
to some extent the truth of this statement. It 1s very clear that 
the theories of the Church we usually meet with are defective in 
this point; nor indeed do we remember to have seen the im- 
portance of regarding the Church in its inward, spiritual, and 
essential character, so forcibly put as in the work before us. It 
proceeds on principles which are undeniable in regarding the 
Church in its essence as a communion of saints ; and we are in- 
debted to it for views of the Church in this respect, which are of 
the highest importance, and which, in our judgment, are cal- 
culated to throw much new light on the whole question, and to 
solve various difficulties. 

The preface states in general the plan of the work, as fol- 
lows :-— 


“The arrangement adopted may be briefly stated. In the first book 
an attempt is made to fix the true idea of the Church—that is, to deter- 
mine whether it is, as the Romanist would have it, primarily an 
external institution; or, as Protestantism teaches, a society which has 
its true being or differentia within. If the discussion should here seem 
unnecessarily extended, it must be remembered that this question lies at 
the very root of the controversy, and, moreover, is not often discussed 
by our own divines in a satisfactory manner. The second book is 
devoted to the consideration of the predicates or attributes of the 
Church, as expressed in the Catholic creeds, and in the rival confes- 
sions, The third book contains an exposition of the differences between 
us and Rome on the subject of the Christian ministry.”—pp. x. xi. 


Mr. Litton remarks that the controversy on the Church owes 
its origin to the great religious movement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when opposite principles on this subject, which had been 
held for a long series of ages, were brought into collision by the 
force of circumstances. ‘The view which represents the senti- 
ments of Luther and Melancthon, and the Protestant confessions, 
as unknown amongst Christians previously to the Reformation, is, 
in his opinion, erroneous; and it is demonstrable that the Pro- 
testant notion of the Chureh was held by Jerome, Augustin, 
Tertullian, and others, though, in various instances, simultane- 
ously with principles of a different nature. But the inconsistency 
of these views was not perceived until the peculiar circumstances 
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of the Reformation at length drew it forth; the plea of infal- 
libility, set up in defence of the otherwise indefensible sale and 
doctrine of indulgences, and the controversy to which it gave 
rise, elicited the great principle of Protestantism—the supreme 
authority of Scripture in matters of faith, The opposing systems 
became fixed in the Protestant confessions, chiefly derived from 
the Confession of Augsburg, and in the decrees of the Tridentine 
Synod. In the one system, the leading principle or position on 
which all others depend, is the doctrine of justification by faith; 
in the latter, the first principle is that of the authority of the 
Church, from which every other tenet or principle of Romanism 
follows. The peculiar circumstances of the times renders it 
incumbent, however, on Protestant writers who would meet 
effectually the difficulties of the case, to enter at once into the 
uestion of the Church. The plan pursued is, to refer to the 
authoritative confessions of the opposite parties. Mr. Litton 
refrains from referring to the Holy Scriptures as an authentic 
source whence we are to derive our knowledge of Romanism and 
Protestantism respectively. We must cite the following sensible 


remarks on this subject :— 


“Tt will be obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that Scripture is not, 
directly, one of these sources. Scripture is the common treasure of all 
Christians; the common record which both parties recognize, and 
wherein each thinks it discovers the peculiarities of its own system. 
For no Romanist has as yet advanced so far as to admit that Scripture 
is opposed to the doctrines of his Church; at most, he maintains that it 
is an imperfect, or an obscure, record of the Christian faith, and needs 
the aid of tradition, or development, to supply its deficiencies, Scrip- 
ture, too, from its structure, and from the place which it holds, or ought 
to hold, in the Church, is manifestly unfitted, as it was never intended, 
to furnish us with dogmatical expositions of the Christian faith, much 
less of the faith of any party in the Church. The Church had her faith 
within, and could have given expression to it, before the New Testament 
was written :—the latter was added, to be a perpetual touchstone, or 
standard, whereby she is to try her faith, and correct any deviations 
which it may exhibit from the spirit of Apostolic Christianity. Scrip- 
ture, therefore, is not a protest against certain specific errors, whether 
Romanist or Protestant, but against all forms of error, which may, to 
the end of time, prevail in the Church. The very place of supremacy 
which the Word of God holds in the Church, unfits it to be the symbol 
of any party :—it presents a record not so much of what the Church 
does, as of what she ought to, believe; it exhibits the pure pattern of 
Apostolic Christianity, to which all Churches should endeavour to con- 
form themselves. The Protestant, therefore, will search in vain in 
Scripture for a dogmatical exposition of the points in which he differs 
ftom the Church of Rome, just as he will in vain search there for a 
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categorical expression of his faith, as it is opposed to Arian and Socinian 
errors. Both in the one case and in the other, he will feel himself 
bound to prove from Scripture what he holds as matter of faith, but he 
cannot, as a Protestant or as a Trinitarian, take Scripture immediately, 
and say, This is an exposition of what I believe. It is also to be 
remembered, that, to claim Scripture directly as a record of what we 
hold in opposition to Romanism, is, not only to detract from the sacred- 
ness of the inspired writings, but to affirm that we have succeeded in 
reproducing amongst ourselves a perfect representation of Apostolic 
purity, both in doctrine and practice; an assumption which we are not 
justified in making. To be continually approximating to the idea of a 
Church presented in Scripture is our bounden duty ; but it is not per- 
mitted us to say that we have actually reached that ideal; for this 
would be equivalent to making the imperfections under which our system 
may be labouring part of Scripture itself. We must carefully limit the 
sense of the celebrated aphorism, ‘ The Bible alone is the religion of 
Protestants,’ or we shall possibly be led into dangerous error : for it is 
a dangerous error to affiliate our particular creed directly upon Scrip- 
ture, so as to make the latter responsible, not only for every sentiment 
therein expressed but, even for the form of words in which it is 
expressed. If, by the aphorism, above mentioned, be meant, that the 
Bible is with Protestants the ultimate authority in matters of faith, its 
truth is undeniable ; for whatever we hold as Protestants, we hold be- 
cause we believe it can be proved by Holy Scripture: but if the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed be, that Scripture is Protestantism, and 
Protestantism Scripture, the assertion is not true, and what is more, is 
an unwarrantable assumption. Protestantism, as a system of doctrine, 
may have many defects which need, like the errors of Romanism, to be 
corrected by a reference to Scripture. The Inspired Word itself must 
be jealously guarded from such an identification with theological sys- 
tems, which have been built up by the operation of the logical faculty, 
as would place both on the same footing of authority.”—pp. 17—19. 

Equally impossible is it to appeal to the ancient creeds of the 
universal Church in this case. We cite Mr. Litton’s remarks 
on this subject, partly to show that he is not one of those who 
undervalue the creeds :— 


‘* Equally obvious is it, indeed it need hardly be observed, that the 
three @cumenical creeds contribute nothing towards enabling us to 
aseertain the distinctive doctrines of the Romish, and the Reformed, 
Churches. They, like Scripture, are the common property of both 
parties,—the expression of their common Christianity,—the ground 
upon which they must both unite against the common enemy—ration- 
alism, or infidelity. An agreement of both parties in the great objective 
truths of Christianity, as expressed in the creeds, must be pre-supposed, 
if we are to understand clearly the point of divergence :—otherwise, we 
shall be wasting our time in contending about first principles. Protest- 
ants may not arrive at their belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
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or of the doctrines expressed in the Creed, by the same road which 
Romanists take; but if they do accept the Scriptures as the Word of 
God, and the doctrine of the Trinity as part of that Word, it is enough; 
it is comparatively of little consequence how they came by their faith. 
Romish controversialists are constantly forgetting this, and asking us, 
how we prove the inspiration of Scripture, &c.? They might as well 
go back further, and ask us how we prove the existence of a God. 
There is acertain portion of ground common to both parties, to dispute 
about which is wholly irrelevant to the questions on which they are 
really divided. Moreover, for either party to adopt the three Creeds as 
its symbol, is to ignore the existence of its opponent. If we choose to 
forget that the Reformed and the Romish Churches are existing reali- 
ties, and imagine ourselves to be living in the fourth century, we may 
adopt this course; otherwise, it is an illusion, and a dangerous one. 
The supposition upon which it is really based is, that there are no 
essential differences between Romanism and Protestantism, or, in other 
words, that we may reunite ourselves to the Church of Rome, without 
forfeiting our position as a Protestant Church. Nothing can be more 
suicidal than the attempts which have been made in certain quarters to 
substitute, as the symbol of the English Church, the three Creeds for 
the Thirty-nine Articles; as if the former comprise every thing which 
distinguishes us as a Church. So far forth as we are a Christian 
Church, as distinguished from Socinians, Jews, and Mahometans, the 
ancient creeds are our symbols; but they are not so, so far forth as we 
are a Reformed Church, for they contain no protest against the peculiar 
errors of Rome.” —pp. 19, 20. 


Mr. Litton also sets aside the private writings of the Reformers 
and of their opponents, as furnishing no adequate evidence of the 
faith of either party, and he limits the sources of information to 
the Tridentine definitions on the one hand, and (subordinately) 
the Catechism of the Council and the Creed of Pope Pius; and 
on the other, to the Protestant confessions. We own that we 
think a concession has been here made to Rome, which is searcely 
expedient or justifiable; for, assuredly, the Church of Rome, 
which claims authority to decide all controversies, and which 
assumes perfect infallibility, so as to render it impossible for her 
to tolerate any error in her communion, és responsible for her 
practical, approved, universal teaching, even if there be no state- 
ment of the kind in the Tridentine synod. Is not the Church of 
Rome responsible for the extravagant and idolatrous worship paid 
to the Virgin Mary? Yet, that species of worship is not pre- 
scribed by the Council of Trent; and the regular game of 
Romanists is to pretend that they are not responsible for any 
amount or degree of authorized idolatry and superstition, because 
it is not totidem verbis to be found in the decrees of Trent. 

In point of fact, when Mr. Litton proceeds to investigate the 
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doctrine of the Church of Rome as the Church, he is obliged to 
refer at once to the Catechism of the Council, which, as he ob- 
serves, is not, strictly speaking, of a symbolical character. He 

uotes at some length from this Catechism, marking especially 
pw ges in which it is stated, that “in the Church militant 
two kinds of men are comprised, the good and the evil,” “ both 
of whom are believers, as professing the same faith, and partaking 
of the same sacraments ;” that, “since it rightfully claims the 
obedience of all men, it must, of necessity, be a conspicuous 
object, and easily known;” that, with the exception of unbe- 
lievers, separatists, and excommunicated, “all, however wicked 
they may be, must be held to be in the Church ;” and other 
similar passages, from which it appears that the view of the 
Church of Rome is simply that the universal Church is a visible 
body, including equally the wicked and the good, and conse- 
quently, in its essence, a visible and outward organization with a 
visible head, government, unity, and authority. 

The various Protestant confessions are then quoted, and the 
doctrine conveyed in them is thus expounded :— 


“The one true Church, the holy Catholic Church of the Creed, is 
not a body of mixed composition, comprehending within its pale both 
the evil and the good; it is the community of those who, wherever 
they may be, are in living union with Christ by faith, and partake of 
the sanctifying influences of His Spirit. Properly, it comprises, 
besides its members now upon earth, all who shall ultimately be saved. 
In its more confined acceptation, the phrase denotes the body of true 
believers existing at any given time in the world. 

“The true Church is so far invisible as that it is not yet manifested 
in its corporate capacity ; or, in other words, there is no one society, 
or visible corporation upon earth, of which it can be said that it is the 
mystical body of Christ. Hence, of course, the Head of this body is 
not visible. 

“ Particular Churches, otherwise unconnected societies, are one by 
reason of their common relation to, and connexion with, the one true 
Church or mystical body of Christ. The outward notes of this con- 
nexion, and therefore of a true visible Church, are the pure preaching 
of the Word (in fundamentals at least), and the administration of the 
sacraments ‘according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.’ These are the two indispensable 
notes of a true Church: to them may be added, though it stands not 
in the same order of necessity, the exercise of discipline. 

“Although visible Churches are, according to the idea, ‘congregations 
of saints,’ i.e. of really sanctified persons, and must be regarded as 
such if they are to have the name of Churches, yet they are never 
really so; in point of fact, they are always mixed communities, com- 
prising hypocrites and nominal Christians, as well as true believers, 
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a perfect separation between whom is, in the present life, impossible, 
and is reserved to the second coming of Christ to judgment. Hence 
the aggregate of visible Christian Churches throughout the world is not 
exactly identical with the true Church, which, as has been said, 
consists only of the living members of Christ. 

“Such notes as, ‘the succession of bishops,’ ‘antiquity,’ ‘ ampli- 
tude,’ ‘the name of Catholic,’ &c., are, taken alone, not sufficient to 
prove a society to be a true Church of Christ. 

“To the one true Church, the body of Christ, properly belong the 
promises of perpetuity, of the continued presence of Christ, and of 

reservation from fundamental error. The same may be said of the 
attributes of the Church, unity, sanctity, &c.; these, in their full and 
proper sense, can be predicated only of that body of Christ which is 


not yet fully manifested.”—pp. 51, 52. 


We apprehend that the above representation is not strictly 
correct ; and that it is not possible to harmonize precisely the 
views of some of these confessions in regard to the universal 
Church and particular Churches with those of other confessions. 
Mr. Litton draws a very strong line of distinction between the 
universal and particular Churches, regarding the former as a 

ure and unmixed body of saints, and the latter as mixed bodies, 

including evil as well as good. Now this broadly-marked differ- 
ence is not, we think, discernible ih all the confessions he refers 
to. For instance, (p. 34,) he remarks, that in the seventh 
article of the Confession of Augsburg, the Church is thus de- 
scribed :—‘* We teach that one holy Church shall ever be in the 
world; but the Church is a congregation of saints, in which the 
Gospel is purely preached, and the sacraments rightly admi- 
nistered.” And again, in our own nineteenth Article, which is 
based on the above, it is stated that “‘the visible Church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all these things that of neces- 
sity are requisite to the same. As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, so also the Church of 
Rome hath erred,” &c. Mr. Litton observes, that both these 
Articles labour under the same ambiguity or “ confusion” of 
senses in which the word Church is used ; that there isa transition 
from the “one holy Church” to particular Churches; for that 
this “one holy Church” cannot be described as ‘a mes 
of saints,” or of “faithful men,” ‘where the pure word of God 
is preached, and the sacraments duly administered ;” that this 
evidently refers only to local Churches or visible Churches, com- 

sed of such congregations ;” that the Article of the Church of 
ingland ought to be translated differently ‘a visible Church,” 
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instead of ‘the visible Church,” which would remove the diffi- 
culty. In fine, he states that the Lutheran formularies generally 
‘“‘Jabour under a want of clearness and precision of statement ” 
on this subject; but that the Reformed are more full and dis- 
criminating in their statements. And yet even in these, as it 
appears to us, there is a good deal of the same kind of view 
which Mr. Litton regards as an ambiguity or confusion. For 
instance, in the very first Reformed Confession he refers to, the 
Helvetic, of 1566, says,— 


“There can be but one Church; which, moreover, we call ‘Ca- 
tholic,’ because it is diffused throughout the world. The Church, 
indeed, may be viewed under the twofold aspect of triumphant and 
militant; but these terms may denote different conditions of the mem- 
bers of the same Church. The Church militant upon carth has always 
existed under the form of many particular Churches, which, however, are 
all connected with each other by their common relation to the Catholic 
Church.” 


We have preserved Mr. Litton’s own italics in this passage, 
and we must say that, to our minds, it represents the essence of 
the universal Church, and of particular Churches, as identical. 
The Scottish Confession does not throw any light on the subject. 
The Belgic Confession speaks of ‘“‘ the Catholic Church ” as * the 
community of all true believers ;” and we distinctly affirm that it 
represents this Catholic Church as visible, and that external 
communion with it is indispensable. ‘The Tetrapolitan Confes- 
sion does not regard the Church as a pure community of saints ; 
for it holds that ‘false professors will ever be found ” in it: so 
that, on the whole, we must say, that even the quotations adduced 
by Mr. Litton fail in establishing the belief of the Reformers in 
any such essential distinction between the Church universal and 
particular Churches as he ascribes to them. 

On the contrary, we should say that the unanimous opinions of 
the Lutheran and the Reformed Confessions is this: that there 
is one universal Church of Christ, consisting of those who believe 
in Him, and are justified by faith; that this Church is, indeed, 
invisible in its essence, i.e. as regards the living faith of its vital 
members, and their union with God ; but is also visible, including 
evil men as well as good; and that it exists in all the particular 
Churches throughout the world, which have a right faith and a 
true administration of the sacraments. The universal Church is 
the whole, of which they are parts, and merely differs from them 
in extent, not in essence; that is to say, there is no such dis- 
tinction drawn as that the universal Church consists only of the 
justified, whereas particular Churches include unjustified persons 
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also. We do not hesitate to say that such a view is not that of 
the Protestant Confessions ; and we think that the view of the 
latter, which we have attempted to state, is simpler and less 
confused than that advocated by Mr. Litton, and, we will add, 
more scriptural ; for assuredly in Scripture particular Churches, 
as much as the one universal Church, are supposed to consist of 
“saints.” 

We would refer to such passages as these :—“ To all that be 
in Rome, beloved of God, called saints.” ‘ Unto the Church of 
God, which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called saints.” ‘To the saints which are at Ephesus, 
and to the faithful in Christ Jesus.” ‘ To the saints in Christ 
Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” 
“To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ, which are at 
Colosse,” &c. In these and many other similar passages, par- 
ticular Churches, visible Churches, are described as Churches of 
saints, of justified persons, just exactly as the universal Church 
is. Therefore we think that the Reformers were not speaking 
in any confused way, when they passed from the universal to 
particular Churches, supposing both to be holy, both to be mixed 
with sinners, and both to be visible. 

Now the fact is, that the Church universal and _ particular 
Churches are continually spoken of in Scripture, and in the 
Protestant confessions as holy, elect, sanctified, and consisting of 
the justified and true members of Christ. And Mr. Litton has 
in various parts of his work explained very clearly how this is. 
The Church is spoken of as it is in idea and essence: t.¢, it is 


spoken of as a reality, setting aside the notion of all that is. 


temporary, alien, hypocritical, unreal. Unbelievers, apostates, 
hypocrites, are not taken into account at all when the Church is 
spoken of in its real, essential relations to God. The union of 
such persons with the Church is merely formal, outward, appa- 
rent: they are in reality no part of the Church of the living God. 
Baptism may have been conferred on an unbeliever, but he is not 
truly made a member of Christ, or of the Church which is his 
body. None truly belong to the Church as the spiritual body of 
which Christ is the Head, if they are not joined by living faith to 
Christ the Head. So that the universal Church, and every part 
and portion of it, is described as a society of saints or justified 
persons. Now it is in this point of view that the Church is 
often spoken of in Scripture; and to the Church in this highest 
_ of view most of the promises are made: ‘“ The gates of 
iell will not prevail against it.” It is “ the pillar and ground of 
truth.” Christ is with it “ always, even to the end of the world. 

It is “holy and without blemish,” It isthe “ Bride” of the Lamb, 
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It is one in faith and charity, holy in its relation to God, Catholic 
in its diffusiveness, apostolical in its origin. The same vital 
principle of faith exists in all its members, even amidst apparent 
or real differences of opinion, or involuntary error. 

But there is another point of view in which the universal 
Church may be considered, namely, as visible or discoverable in 
all parts as an organized company of believers, uniting in wor- 
ship, professing certain forms of faith, creeds, discipline, and so 
forth. Now the Church, considered in this point of view, includes 
many who are not really members of Christ, but carnal livers and 
enemies of Christ. The majority of its members may be so at 
any time. The majority of its ministers may be so at any time. 
And therefore evil may have the predominance, and error may 
prevail at any time in the Church in its visible aspect, in the 
universal Church, as well as in particular Churches. The error 
of Romanists consists in ascribing to the mixed visible Church 
all these promises and attributes which belong strictly and really 
to the communion of saints only. 

This distinction is brought before us in Mr. Litton’s work, and 
we think it is well worthy of attention, and will serve to clear up 
— questions which are subjects of some perplexity to certain 
minds. 

Mr. Litton refutes, very satisfactorily, the allegations of Moeh- 
ler, that Protestantism recognizes no visible association as any 
essential feature in Christianity. The following remarks on the 
institution of the Christian ministry, and the Christian society, 
as features in the Divine economy, are deserving of especial 
attention :— 

** The fact is, the Church may, and indeed must always be, viewed 
under a twofold aspect; it is both the manifestation, and the instrument 
of Christ’s saving power; it is both the visible evidence of the Saviour’s 
unseen existence and operation, and the means whereby, from age to 
age, He gathers in His elect. The supposition that the divine plan 
would be to save individuals by an immediate, and exclusively internal, 
operation of the Spirit, is negatived by the whole analogy of nature. 
The rule observed by the Creator in His providential government of the 
world is, hot to interfere directly in human affairs, but to effect His 
purposes mediately, and by means of instruments, It is thus that 
having at first, by an exercise of His Almighty will, launched the 
heavenly bodies into space, and assigned to each a determinate path of 
revolution, He has, instead of perpetually renewing that original 
impulse, subjected them to the uniform operation of a law, by which, 
as a secondary cause, their motions are now governed, and they retained 
in their appointed orbits. So also, having created men, in the first 
instance, by an immediate act of Omnipotence, out of the dust of the 
earth,, He has replenished the world with human beings, not by a 
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repetition of that primary miracle, but by causing all men to spring, by 
propagation, from the original pair. In the same way, the well-being, 
both spiritual and temporal, of each individual is very much dependent 
upon the voluntary acts of others; and though nothing is more certain 
than that God wills the happiness of all His creatures, He often suffers 
(as it appears to us) His gracious purposes to be frustrated, rather than 
infringe the rule which He has prescribed to Himself, of making man 
the instrument of good to man. It would be a deviation, then, from 
the rule which He observes in other things, were God either to dis- 
pense with human instruments in bringing men to the knowledge of 
Christ, or to make no provision for perpetuating that saving knowledge 
by a law of succession, analogous to that which we see in operation in 
the material world. In a word, we should consider it quite in accord- 
ance with the analogy of nature, that while, in the well-known words 
of Bishop Butler, ‘ miraculous powers’ should be ‘ given to the first 
preachers of Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the world, 
a visible Church’ (or visible Churches) ‘ should be established in order 
to continue it and carry it on throughout all ages: to be the repository 
of the oracles of God; to hold up the light of revelation in aid to that 
of nature, and propagate it throughout all generations to the end of the 
world.’ 

** And so, in point of fact, was it ordered. The Church, being in 
the first instance formally constituted by the miraculous descent of the 
Spirit, was thenceforward both to perpetuate itself, and to evangelize 
the world, by the agency of human instruments. It is in the use of 
the Word and the Sacraments, preached and administered by men, that 
the existing members of the Church are built up in the faith: it is by 
pastoral instruction that the children and catechumens of the society 
are prepared both for full communion with the Church and for the office 
of transmitting, in their turn, the faith which they received from their 
fathers to generations yet unborn. So it is also in the work of missions. 
The Church, in fulfilling her Lord’s command to evangelize all nations, 
must employ human agency. ‘How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? 
And how shall they preach except they be sent?’ And upon the Church 
is imposed the duty of sending. If the duty be neglected, no mira- 
culous interference can be expected to atone for the neglect; and the 
heathen perish. It is evident, then, and admitted, that it is of the 
essence of the Church, not only to be visible, that is, to manifest its 
existence by outward signs, but to be the human instrument both of 
edifying its own members, and of converting the heathen ; and we can 
form no idea of it which does not represent it as preaching, teaching, 
“and administering the Sacraments. Under this aspect it comes into 
view in the earliest notices which we have of it. No sooner had the 
Spirit been given, than the Apostles, in obedience to their Lord’s com- 
mand, began to be ‘ witnesses of him’ ‘in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’ The infant 
community of Christians at once exhibited the aspect of an actively 
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aggressive body, assailing every form of superstition and error, and 
inviting all men to partake of the blessings of salvation; while within 
the society itself, by means of the ‘ Apostles’ doctrine,’ participation in 
the Holy Communion, and the exercise of discipline, Christians were 
built up in Christ.”—pp. 64—66. 


While, however, the view here taken represents the social 
character of Christianity, and the existence of the ministry, as 
divinely-appointed features in the Church, it yet regards them as 
of secondary importance in comparison with the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of Christians, which constitutes the 
spiritual and unseen essence of the Church. It looks to the 
Church in its invisible capacity, and in that which certainly alone 
constitutes it in reality, while the opposite view regards the 
Church exclusively in its outward characteristics, its organization, 
government, treating it simply as a visible society made up of 
evil and good men, and as the means for making men religious, 
and putting them in the way of salvation. In this view it is a 
matter of indifference to the idea of the Church, whether its 
members be or be not actually sanctified by the Spirit of God. 
Such are Mr. Litton’s statements on the point, which undoubt- 
edly are to a certain extent true, and which apply in some degree 
to other theories besides the Romish. 

Having stated these opposite views, this writer proceeds to 
inquire into their truth respectively. 


‘The Romanist,” he says, ‘ defines the Church by its outward, the 
Protestant by its inward characteristics: the former makes its essence 
to consist in its visible rites and polity; the latter holds that its true 
being lies in its spiritual, and therefore unseen, union with Christ. 
Which of these views is the true one ?”’—p. 81. 


The mode of inquiry pursued is historical. The general cha- 
racter of the elder dispensation is yiewed as preparatory to, and 
distinguished from, the Christian dispensation, and the spiritual 
character of the latter is elicited. ‘The nature of the Jewish 
law and theocracy is largely dwelt on, for this reason, that the 
Romish conception of the Church is altogether based on the idea 
of its being a continuation of the Jewish system; a new law, 
presenting, in an improved and spiritualized form, the essential 
features of the old law. 


‘The Gospel,” we are told, ‘‘ is a new law, presenting not merely 
the substance of which Judaism presented the shadow, but an exact 
counterpart of the features of the ancient system; so that instead of 
the temple at Jerusalem, to which the Jews, wherever they might be, 
looked as the central seat of their religion, we have now the apostolical 
chair at Rome, the centre of unity to all Christians ; instead of priests 
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by natural, we have priests by spiritual, descent; an ynbloody sacrifice 
takes the place of ‘ the blood of calves and goats ;’ a graduated hierarchy 
succeeds to the threefold order of the ancient ministers of the altar; 
and we have a liturgical ceremonial, which, it is avowed, finds its 
parallel in the worship and ceremonies of the old law, ordained by God 
Himself.”—p. 128. 


There is much valuable matter in proof that the law, the 
prophets, and the preparatory teaching of John the Baptist, lead 
on gradually from a system of formal and outward observances, 
and from the notion of a Church, or people of God, chiefly under 
an outward and visible system, to the notion of a higher and 
more inward teaching as the essence of religion, operating out- 
wardly however. ‘The author then proceeds to inyestigate the 
character of the Christian dispensation, and shows that while it 
was a visible system from the beginning, yet the Church as 
established by our Lord and the Apostles was a system which 
worked from within outwardly, whose outward ordinances pre- 
supposed the existence of the inner spirit, and were not a 
complete new apparatus, but an adaptation of existing forms, and 
were gradually and progressively produced as necessity dictated. 

We will not dwell on the details of the argument as applied to 
the sacraments and polity of the Church. The Diyine institu- 
tion of the sacraments is shown to have been connected with 
no formal liturgical ceremonial, and no special sacerdotal caste, 
as in the laws of Moses. It is urged that spiritual life is not 
caused but strengthened by the sacraments ; and that the organi- 
zation of the Christian ministry was only gradual. And the 
inference is drawn that Christianity is not “ primarily” a visible 
institution, and that as it is the manhood of revealed religion, the 
Christian has emerged from the bondage of the Law into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God; that the Christian 
system contains no arbitrary or unreasonable appointments ; 
that the sacraments are reasonable—we understand their import 
and object ; and that their validity depends not on a prescribed 
ritual, but on the faith of the recipient; that the organization of 
the Church by the Apostles was in accordance with the general 
directions of our Lord, but was not in all points declared to be 
binding for ever. 

We must confess that, admitting to a great extent the force 
and truth of all this reasoning, we are somewhat at a loss to 
see its argumentative conclusiveness in the queations at issue 
between us and the Church of Rome. Mr. Litton shows, very 


rightly, that the Church is, in its essence, invisible; 7.¢. that its 
real and vital members are, as such, not discernible. And he 
shows that spiritual union with Christ is the great essential of 
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the Church; and that sacraments, and polities, and outward and 
visible signs of the Christian life are subordinate and secondary. 
And yet he does not deny that all these things are, subordinately 
to the essential idea of the Church, the institutions of Christ. 
He holds that the Church universal is in one sense visible as 
well as invisible, and that particular Churches are in one sense 
invisible and in another visible; and he admits that there are 
outward forms and ordinances which were actually instituted by 
Christ. Now it appears to us, that the Roman Catholic, or the 
High Churchman, may rejoin to Mr. Litton that they do not 
recognize his representation of their systems as ignoring that 
view of the Church universal which he upholds; but that they 
merely speak ordinarily of the Church in its visible aspect, the 
existence of which he himself admits. 

His great argument against the Papal supremacy appears to 
be this. The universal Church consists only of a congregation 
of saints or justified persons; but this body is essentia!ly in- 
visible ; therefore it needs no visible head. ‘* Well but,” it may 
be said, ‘* you yourself allow that the Church is, that is, its mem- 
bers are, in some sense visible. You allow continually that it is 
so—that it is social in its character—that it has its sacraments 
and ministry in accordance with the will of Christ. You admit 
the Church to be visible, though in a secondary and subordinate 
point of view. How therefore can you argue that there cannot 
be a visible head too, if that head and the visibility of the Church 
be kept in subordination to the Divine Head, and the invisible 
Church?” We may be very obtuse, but it really does not seem 
to us that Mr. Litton’s argument is as conclusive as we should 
wish it to be on this point. We merely state the questions which 
present themselves to us in perusing his very able work. 

Having stated the general idea of the Church, the work before 
us proceeds in the second and third books to examine the notes 
and attributes of the Church. It explains that there can be, 
properly speaking, no “notes,” meaning by the term something 
that meets the eye, some property or character which renders 
the subject in which it inheres capable of recognition ; because 
the Church is essentially invisible, and its visible manifestation is 
an imperfect one ; and though in a certain sense unity, sanctity, 
catholicity, and apostolicity may be predicated most truly of the 
invisible Church, they cannot, except very imperfectly, be applied 
to the visible Church. And_ therefore he refers us to notes of a 
different kind, which “ are independent of the actual condition of 
the Christian body,” namely, the pure preaching of the Word, 
and the right administration of the sacraments. May we be 
excused for here expressing our opinion that “ the pure preaching 
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of the Word,” and “ the right administration of the sacraments,” 
depend most essentially on the actual condition of the Christian 
body? Can it be said, even of these notes or characteristics, 
that they are otherwise than imperfectly manifested by human 
agencies? And are they not, in a certain degree, cognizable 
without vital faith, or by the aid of the same natural faculties 
which might be appealed to by the apparently more tangible 
notes of unity, sanctity, catholicity, &c. In fact, may not the 
alleged correspondence of certain tenets with the Bible, be as 
much the subject of merely intellectual inquiry, as the alleged 
extent, antiquity, sanctity, succession, and miracles of a parti- 
cular communion? One objection of the Roman Catholic divines 
to such notes as the truth of doctrine, in determining where 
the true Church is to be found, is, that it would lead to endless 
investigation, But we should here join issue with them; for 
the truth is, that the discussion of the notes of the Church, as 
propounded by them, is one which may extend to almost any 
length ; and we conceive that a much shorter way of terminating 
controversy would be found by selecting one or two leading 
doctrines, and determining on which side the truth is to be 
found. Mr. Litton has examined the objections of Romanist 
divines to these Protestant notes, and has very ably answered 
them. 

The argument by which Mr. Litton endeavours to show that 
the theories of unity maintained by some, whether that unity be 
supposed to consist in communion with the episcopate, or the see 
of Rome, are unfounded, is conducted with much ability ; but we 
cannot agree with him in all points. We select, however, the 
‘following interesting passage relative to the origin and authority 
of episcopacy, which, from a writer of his views, who denies any 
form of Church polity to be essential, is of especial value. 


“ With these limitations, the testimony of the early Church to the 
apostolicity of a then existing practice may be admitted as readily as 
any other human testimony to a matter of fact. In the particular case 
with which we are now concerned, this testimony is as cogent as can 
well be conceived. It is not merely that the Fathers unanimously 
ascribe the institution of episcopacy to the Apostles; the moment we 
pass out of Scripture into the field of uninspired history we are met by 
the fact of the universal prevalence of that form of Church government, 
a fact which can only be satisfactorily accounted for by the supposition 
of its having proceeded from the Apostles. The evidence, it has been 
seen, will not permit us to assign to episcopacy proper an earlier date 
than a.p. 70, or some period subsequent to St. Paul’s martyrdom ; 
and yet it is evident from the epistles of Ignatius (a.p. 107, or, accord- 
ing to others, A.p. 116), that in his time the episcopal polity had 
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become firmly and universally established: how improbable it is that, 
unsupported by apostolic institution, it would have prevailed so 
speedily and universally needs not to be pointed out. But this is 
not all. In the early ecclesiastical historians the succession of bishops 
in most of the considerable Churches is traced up to the very times of 
the Apostles ; traditions the authenticity of which there is no reason, 
except in those particular points in which they seem to clash with the 
facts of Scripture, to call in question. Thus we are told that St. Paul 
appointed Timothy bishop of Ephesus, and Titus bishop of Crete; 
it is not, indeed, for the reasons previously given, likely that the 
Apostle himself conferred the episcopal office upon them; but nothing 
is more probable than that, when episcopacy was introduced, Timothy 
and Titus were fixed as formal bishops in the Churches in which they 
had already exercised quasi-episcopal functions. The same is very 
likely to have been the case with Linus and others, whose names occur 
in the New Testament, and whom history records to have been the 
first bishops of their respective sees. From among the immediate 
companions of the Apostles the first bishops would naturally. be chosen. 

‘The reasons why we retain episcopacy may be briefly summed up 
as follows: when we open the ecclesiastical remains,—say of the fourth 
century,—we find no other form of polity any where existing, whether 
in the Catholic Church, or in the bodies dissident therefrom. The 
same fact meets us in every preceding century, up to a period when 
one at least of the Apostles,—St. John,—must have been surviving. 
We find the Christian writers of each age unanimous in assigning to 
that form of Church polity an apostolical origin. At length we come 
to Scripture itself. Here, indeed, it seems difficult to discover a formal 
episcopate ; nevertheless we find presbyters and deacons, and the 
Apostles over both: we find St. Paul delegating to individuals a 
portion of his apostolical authority, the functions which they were to 
exercise closely resembling those which formal bishops afterwards 
exercised. If the Apocalyptic angels are to be considered as indi- 
viduals in ecclesiastical office, we may fairly infer, from the mention 
of them, that, at that time, each Church was presided over by one chief 
pastor. So far, then, from there being any thing in the episcopal regi- 
men which, from its disagreement with scriptural precedent, might lead 
us to hesitate in giving credence to the witness of tradition affirming it 
to be of apostolical institution, there are positive data in Scripture 
which, if not conclusive on that point, are yet sufficient to warrant 
us in saying that it is agreeable to the mind of the Apostles. Thus, no 
antecedent objection standing in the way, full scope is left to the force 
of the uninspired testimony which, under such circumstances, becomes 
irresistible. No reasonable doubt can be entertained that episcopacy 
proper took its rise at some period between a.p. 70 and a.v. 100; 
and as little that it was either established or sanctioned by the Apostles 
then living, especially the survivor of the whole body,—St. John,— 
whose residence in Asia Minor, where tradition fixes the beginnings of 
the episcopate, points him out as in all probability that one of the 
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twelve to whom the Church owes this extension of her polity, the only 
one, beyond presbyters and deacons, which can make any pretence to 
an apostolical religion.”—pp. 433—436. 


It gives us much pleasure to be enabled to concur generally 
with the author’s views in regard to the ground which should be 
taken by the defenders of episcopacy. To place the argument 
exclusively on scriptural ground appears to us unwise, because it 
omits that branch of the argument which is essential to the 
foree and weight of the scriptural argument itself. And we 
would commend to especial notice the testimony which this author 
bears to the advantage possessed by those who are enabled to 
trace the connexion of their principles with the Primitive Church, 
and the inexpediency of throwing aside all reference to Christian 
antiquity, as is sometimes unwisely done. 


“As long as the advocates for episcopacy are content to rest their 
cause upon post-apostolic testimony, their position is impregnable : it 
is only when they attempt to prove it from scripture alone that the 
argument fails to convince. Better at once to acknowledge that the 
institution is traceable to the Apostles chiefly through the channel of 
uninspired history, than, by insisting upon insufficient scriptural evi- 
dence, to bring discredit upon the whole argument, as an injudicious 
advocate, by undertaking to prove too much, often damages a really 
strong cause. ‘True it is that, in making such an acknowledgment, 
episcopalians abandon the high ground of a divine law, perpetually 
binding ; but they only abandon what is untenable, while the argument 
for the retention of the episcopal polity remains unaffected, Tor it 
does not follow that because we cannot pronounce this polity to be 
essential to the Church, and are even compelled to prove its apostolicity 
by extra-scriptural evidence, we are therefore at liberty to reject it. 
Every institution which we have reason to regard as an apostolical one, 
by whatever road we may have arrived at that conclusion, comes to us 
with a primd facie claim upon our acceptance, and may not be lightly 
rejected. ‘It is clear that the whole argument should be confined to 
the Scriptures ;’ so writes a recent opponent of episcopacy, availing 
himself of the concession of his antagonist, Bishop Onderdonk, that 
‘the claim of episcopacy to be of divine origin, and therefore obligatory 
upon the Church, rests fundamentally on the one question, Has it the 
authority of Scripture? If it has not, it is not necessarily binding.’ 
We shall hereafter examine whether, even if it had the express authority 
of Scripture, the inference could be at once drawn that it is immutably 
binding upon the Church; meanwhile it may be observed that no 
episcopalian who understands the strength of his own position will 
concede that, when the question is not concerning the perpetual obliga- 
tion of episcopacy as a divinely-prescribed polity, but concerning its 
apostolicity, the argument is to be confined to Scripture alone. Nothing 
can be more irrational than entirely to disconnect ourselves from the 
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early Church, as if in each successive age Christianity had to be begun 
de novo; or as if there were no other evidence of apostolic practices but 
that which is derivable from Scripture, and no medium between affirm- 
ing an institution to be necessarily binding, and tejecting it. The 
indispensable part which the testimony of the early Church bears in 
authenticating Scripture itself, proves that it never was the Divine 
intention that, annihilating the intervening centuries between ourselves 
and the Apostles, we should confine our attention solely to Scripture, 
and reject as worthless whatever cannot be found there recorded: only 
let us bear in mind that the moment we pass beyond the inspired 
Word, we pass from the region of what is divine and essential to the 
lower ground of what is, or is not, as the case may be, probably 
apostolical. By descending from ‘the higher, and, as it should seem, 
untenable ground of a divine prescription to this lower one, the episco- 
palian gains immensely in the real strength of his argument; and as long 
as he is content with maintaining that episcopacy is an apostolical institu- 
tion, and therefore to be retained by Churches which would follow the 
apostolical model, it will be impossible to dislodge him from his position. 

‘‘ Nor is it a fair statement which the same writer makes that ‘it is a 
point of essential importance in this controversy, that the burden of 
proof lies on the friends of episcopacy ;’ unless, indeed, by the ‘ friends 
of episcopacy’ be meant those who put forth claims respecting it which 
virtually consigns all non-episcopal Churches to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. Here, again, moderation is strength. If we are con- 
tent to take the lower ground, and to maintain that episcopacy is to be 
retained because, though not expressly recorded in Scripture, the 
apostolicity of its origin may be otherwise established, the burden of 
proof is unquestionably thrown upon the opponent. We retain episco- 
pacy because it has been handed down to us, without a break, from the 
times of the Apostles: the presumption that we are right in doing so is 
entirely with us: we are in possession of the field: and he who would 
introduce another form of polity must be prepared to prove that 
episcopacy is intrinsically, and without reference to the abuses to 
which, in common with all forms of Church government, it is liable, 
unscriptural.”—pp. 436—4139. 


Undoubtedly, the episcopal polity holds the ground of prior 
possession, and its opponents are bound to prove it unlawful. 
This was, in fact, what the Puritans in England, and the Presby- 
terians in Scotland, attempted. They objected to episcopacy on 
the ground that a parity of ministers, and the establishment of 
lay elders, was of divine right. And we really do not see on what 
ground any person who maintains the lawfulness of episcopacy 
can justify the origin either of puritanism or of presbyterianism. 
‘he Continental Reformers took, to a great degree, the ground 
of necessity, or of certain inherent rights, supposed to exist in 
extreme cases in the Christian community or its presbyters; but 
they never dreamt of opposing episcopacy as unlawful. Sweden, 
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and England, and Denmark, and Germany, all bore witness, more 
or less, to the lawfulness of episcopacy, and of an imparity of 
ministers ; and since episcopacy was therefore, by the confession 
of the Reformation, lawful, and since it was universal even from 
the age of the Apostles, and was instituted by the Apostles, and 
is indicated in Scripture itself, we think that it is clearly a duty 
to maintain this polity, and to recover it, if possible, if it should 
have been lost in any country. Yet we must so far agree with 
Mr. Litton, that we see no such declarations or grounds in God’s 
word as would entitle us to affirm that the Church of Christ does 
not exist at all where this polity is not actually in existence. The 
history of the development of the papacy leads on to the following 
description of the Reformation, and its mode of proceeding. 
Mr. Litton is an independent thinker, and does not conceal facts, 
even if they are opposed to certain popular theories. The follow- 
ing testimony to the moderation with which the Reformation 
treated the papacy, the gradual discovery of the unfounded 
nature of the papal claims, and the statement that the Reforma- 
tion was not a voluntary separation from the Romish Church, are 
deserving of observation. 


“It is worthy of observation, however, that, throughout that great 
movement, it was not so much the fact, as the doctrine, of the Roman 
primacy against which the Reformers took up their position; they even 
declared that if the Bishop of Rome would acknowledge that his 
superiority to the other bishops was but by the custom of the Church, 
they, on their part, would leave him in undisturbed possession of his 
patriarchal relation to the Churches of Western Christendom. The 
remarkable passage of Melancthon to that effect is well known :— 
‘Concerning the Roman Pontiff, my opinion is, that, should he admit 
the Gospel, the precedence which he has hitherto enjoyed, as compared 
with other bishops, may, to preserve the peace and tranquillity of those 
Christians who acknowledge his jurisdiction, be by us also accorded to 
him; but only jure humano.’ But, the pope refusing either to allow 
free scope to the Gospel, or to relax in his personal pretensions, the 
Reformers exhorted the sovereigns of their respective countries to 
resume the powers which rightfully belonged to them, and, with the 
consent of their people and nobles, to introduce the reforms which were 
universally desired, whether the Bishop of Rome should agree thereto 
or not. For this they were threatened with excommunication, the 
effect of which would be to shut them out from the hope of salvation. 
But they took leave to inquire into the ground of the dogma, that com- 
munion with the Bishop of Rome is a necessary condition of salvation : 
they found it not in the early fathers, nor in Scripture: appealing from 
the so-called successors of the Apostles to the Apostles themselves, they 
demanded, but in vain, that the divine ordinance, appointing the Bishop 
of Rome vicar of Christ upon earth, should be produced: and at length, 
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feeling their ground firm, they pronounced the whole doctrine to be, as 
indeed it was, an impudent fabrication. They did not separate from the 
Romish Church, but they asserted the right of every national Church to 
regulate, independently of the Bishop of Rome, its own affairs: on her 
part, Rome pronounced every Church which exercised this right to be 
cut off from Christ. This is now our relative position: we maintaining 
that we have only resumed rights which were always ours, though for a 
time they may have been permitted to lie in abeyance, Rome affirming 
that we have violated a divine ordinance.”—pp. 484, 485. 


The writer then proceeds to consider the sanctity of the 
Church, in the course of which the errors of the Montanists, 
Novatians, and Donatists, and their excessive severity, are com- 
mented upon. We observe that no notice is taken of the views of 
Dissenters on this point; and yet their view certainly is, that 
each visible Church is to consist only of saints; that it is to be 
identical with the mystical body of Christ ; and the author acknow- 
ledges this, in the case of the Donatists, to have been “a vain 
attempt,” which “recoiled on its authors.” (p. 518). We 
observe that Mr. Litton (p. 304) censures a writer who had 
remarked on these principles of dissent; but we apprehend that 
Mr. Litton himself would not, on consideration, be prepared to 
approve of pure dissenting views of the Church, which are strained 
and excessive. 

In the latter part of his volume, Mr. Litton enters at length on 
the subject of the Christian ministry, and conceding fully the prin- 
ciple of successive ordinations and self-perpetuation, he speculates 
with much freedom on many important questions. In reference to 
episcopal ordinations, and ordinations generally, for instance, he 
questions the necessity of the assistance of any bishop, and grounds 
his view on the silence of Scripture, and the want of testimony in 
the early Church. He is disposed to believe that the Bishop of 
Alexandria received no ordination as bishop, but was merely 
elected and installed ; and he—although Mr. Palmer has, accord- 
ing to him, explained some alleged corroborative testimony to the 
fact, so as to deprive it of any decisive authority—yet holds 
that this testimony, which in one instance is alleged to relate to a 
wholly different subject, and in another to be of no historical 
value, affords, when united, “a strong presumption.” Mr. Litton 
confirms this strong presumption by a passage from an old writer, 
who remarks that “in Alexandria et per totam A¢gyptum, si desit 
episcopus, consecrat presbyter.” (p. 570). This writer is said 
by Mr. Litton to have lived not later than the fourth century ; but 

assuredly, considering the case of Colluthus, who was in that 
very century pronounced by an Egyptian synod to be unordained 
because he had been ordained merely by a presbyter, it is rather 
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strange that ordination by a priest should be supposed to have 
been allowed. The truth is, we apprehend, that the passage 
referred to by Mr. Litton does not speak of ordination, but of the 
Kucharist. It was, we know, unusual in many Churches for presby- 
ters to consecrate this sacrament, which was reserved to the bishop. 
We have not the work at hand to refer to the context, but we 
apprehend that this must be the meaning. We do not mean to 
say, however, that the well-known passage of Jerome to which 
Mr. Litton refers, is without its difficulties. Its apparent mean- 
ing is in favour of his view; but still we should not readily admit 
the existence of so singular an exception to the general rule as 
this would be. The case would be different if there were any 
parallel instances, or corroborative circumstance ; but we do not 
see any such. 

We regret to observe that a writer, who has many claims on 
our respect, should, in several parts of his work, give expression 
to views on the subject of the scriptural authority for infant 
baptism, which appear to be unnecessary and mistaken. We 
see little benefit in the care he has taken to subvert the argument 
for infant baptism derived from its analogy with circumcision. It 
is true, indeed, and we deeply lament to see it, that it has of late 
become not unusual amongst those who oppose the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, to throw doubt on the scriptural 
authority for infant baptism. To us, we confess, this difficulty 
does not present itself. We should argue thus: The children of 
Christians are included in the covenant, and reckoned amongst 
the people of God, because St. Peter says, “‘ The promise is to 
you and to your children;” and St. Paul says, ‘ Else are your 
children unclean, but now are they holy.” Since, then, they are 
included in the covenant, and are a part of the people of God, they 
may lawfully be admitted to the sign of the covenant, i.e. baptism, 
on the principle of St. Peter, ‘Can any man forbid water that 
these should not be baptized who have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we?” And the lawfulness of this course is confirmed by 
the institution of God Himself under the old covenant, when 
those who were included in the covenant with God, were also 
admitted to the sign and seal of that covenant on the eighth day. 
Now we think that, with such scriptural principles to support us, 
it may be fairly and reasonably maintained that infant baptism 
may be established from Scripture. 

Mr. Litton has argued at great length, in his Appendix, 
against the generally received idea, that baptism corresponds in 
the Christian economy to circumcision under the Jewish. He 
points out certain differences between these rites, and remarks 
that it is a mistake to imagine that circumcision introduced the 
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children of Israelites into covenant with God, for that they were 
so by birth ; and that circumcision was merely the sign and seal 
of the covenant, without which they would be cut off from God’s 
people. This is very true ; but we would reply that the children 
of Christians are, like those of Jews, included in the covenant, and 
yet they are bound at some time, as every one admits, to receive 
baptism as an outward sign of that covenant and as a means of 
grace; so that there is no inconsiderable resemblance between 
the respective positions of the two rites, though the Christian 
sacrament, as a means of grace, is a higher and holier thing than 
circumcision. We are glad to see the truth so fairly stated on 
this latter point in the following passage, though we think the 
writer is mistaken in denying the analogy between baptism and 
circumcision :— 


‘‘ Tt will be seen that the parallel holds good only in the accidental, 
and fails in the essential properties of the ordinances. Baptism is a 
means of grace; circumcision was not: baptism is the rite of admission 
to the privileges connected with incorporation in Christ ; circumcision 
was not to the Jewish infant an analogous ordinance, For baptism 
does confessedly hold in the Christian economy that place which some 
would assign to circumcision in the ancient. Whatever part we assign 
to the Word in the work of regeneration, no one would maintain that a 
believer is, by virtue of his faith merely, in Christ: confessedly the 
Christian life, in the proper sense of the words, and the full enjoyment 
of Christian privileges, such as justification and adoption, dates from the 
administration of the sacrament of the new birth, to which is assigned 
the office of formally grafting us into Christ. Hence, as is observed at 
p- 290, the real correspondence lies not between circumcision and 
baptism, but between the birth of the Jew and regeneration (of which 
baptism is the sign and partly the instrument), as indeed the metaphor 
sufficiently indicates.”—p. 704. 


We regret to observe, indeed, that the tendency of this work is 
in several places to overthrow the argument for infant baptism. 
We entirely believe that the author had no such intention, and 
we admit that he states fully his belief that the practice is jus- 
tifiable ; but still we think his arguments militate against the 
practice. In replying to those who connect the idea of regenera- 
tion in all cases with infant baptism, he argues that this is “ to 
affirm nothing less than the rule which we gather from the re- 
corded instances of Scripture to have existed at the first, has 
been formally abrogated, and another established in its place” 
(p. 282); that is to say, as baptism was first administered to 
adults, who believed the preaching of the Word, and were then 
engrafted into Christ by baptism on the previous condition of re- 
pentance and faith, it would be an abrogation of this scriptural 
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rule if infants were to be engrafted into Christ by baptism. “A 
system which involves a formal change in the process whereby 
salvation was originally made the property of individuals, must, if 
it is to maintain itself, be able to produce a divine prescription 
superseding that which, at the first, was given” (p. 232). We 
own that, to our humble apprehension, this argument goes to 
prove infant baptism unlawful. Of course we cannot produce a 
divine prescription superseding that which at the first was given. 
He further on states that, ‘* the assertions that infant baptism is 
a divine, or, at any rate, an undoubted apostolical ordinance,” 
are “‘made with singular disregard of the real difficulties, both 
doctrinal and historical, connected with the subject” (p. 234). 
He holds, however, that though we are not warranted, in the 
absence of any evidence of the divine or apostolical institution of 
infant baptism, in making any dogmatical statements upon its 
effects (p. 237), it is nevertheless justifiable from Scripture ; and 
he accordingly justifies them from Scripture. 

Now it really seems to be, after all, no very unreasonable 
opinion, that if infant baptism be justifiable from Seripture, or, in 
other words, if it be really in accordance with the will of God, 
it has some effect of a spiritual nature, corresponding to the 
effect admitted to follow in the case of adults. For otherwise 
we should suppose that baptism, which in the case of adults is by 
Divine institution the ordinary means of engrafting into Christ, 
may lawfully, and in accordance with God’s will, be applied 
equally to infants, and yet have no effect at all on them. Why 
even Mr. Gorham admits, that regeneration may take place in 
infant baptism. It is universally allowed that by infant baptism 
persons may be engrafted into Christ; that many actually are so. 
Is it reasonable to imagine that it is lawful, by God’s word, to 
administer baptism to infants, and that baptism so administered 
conveys no blessing, and no grace? Is it in their case a mere 
outward form, though it is in accordance with the Divine will? 
Assuredly it seems but reasonable, that when infant baptism is 
admitted to be scriptural, and in accordance with God’s will, 
and when it is also admitted that in many instances it does 
produce spiritual effects, and consequently that infants are capable 
of such effects, it should be further conceded that infant baptism 
_ does, like adult baptism, produce certain effects, does engraft 
into Christ, is the outward sign of regeneration, but of regenera- 
tion in such a sense alone as is possible in the case of infants. 
Infants cannot in any instance be regenerate to the same extent 
as adults, because they have no actual sins to repent of; nor 
can the Word of God turn them from the darkness of error to the 
light of truth. To draw a distinction between the extent of 
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change included in adult and infant regeneration respectively, 
appears simply unavoidable in the nature of things. 

We must now bring these remarks to a close. On some im- 
portant points we have not hesitated to express our dissent from 
the writer of the work before us; but we are sensible of the 
value of his labours, and of the additional materials for thought 
which he has supplied in connexion with one of the most im- 
portant subjects at present under discussion. 

The value of his work appears to us to lie in its tendency to 
raise the mind above the merely external and formal aspect of 
the Church of Christ, to its more immediate relations with its 
Divine Head. It directs us to the vital essence of the Church, 
to the idea and the reality of that Divine institution, as _per- 
vaded and influenced by the Spirit of God, as the primary idea, 
and to the outward manifestations of that spiritual common- 
wealth as a secondary and subordinate feature. It connects with 
the highest scriptural promises and characteristics of the Chris- 
tian community, that inner body of Christ on earth, which is justi- 
fied, and sanctified, and redeemed, and animated by a common 
faith, subject to a common Head, and inspired by a common 
charity. And it teaches us to look for an imperfect realization, 
nay, possibly for no realization at times of the characteristics of 
this spiritual body in the outward Church. We hold this to be 
in general a view which is calculated to spiritualize the mind, 
and to open larger and more philosophical, as well as more scrip- 
tural views, than any exclusive dwelling on the Church, in its 
mere external form, can ever lead to. The latter view has a 
tendency to formalism; and this essential formalism will still 
adhere to the view, even though its advocates may seek to escape 
from their conscious deficiency, by investing forms with a spi- 
ritual character, which does not rightfully belong to them; an 
attempt which, after ail, leads to the mere resting in forms, 
and restrains the mind from apprehending those high realities, 
of which outward forms are but the subordinate agents and 
manifestations. 
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Arr. V.—1. Remedies suggested for some of the Evils which con- 
stitute the Perils of the Nation. London: Seeley, Burnside, and 
Seeley, 1844. 


2. The Rookeries of London, Past, Present, and Prospective. By 
the Rev. Tuomas Beames, Hatchards, 1850. 


3. England, her Colonies, and her Enemies. By G. ATHERLEY, 
Esq. Ridgway, 1848. 


To those among our clergy whose lot is cast in the more closely- 
populated districts of our towns and cities, and perhaps in the 
majority of cases in agricultural districts also, few questions will 
make a more urgent appeal for their sympathy, and aid, where aid 
is possible, than that of the amelioration of the social condition 
of the working classes. The extreme poverty of our poor—the 
wretched state and miserably scanty proportions of their dwell- 
ings—the insufficiency both of food and clothing which is so usual 
among them—their life of unremitting toil, leaving little or no- 
proper time for the culture of the intellect or the taste—their con- 
sequently more or less brutalized condition in, at least, too many 
instances—their lack of proper self-respect—their careless, im- 
prudent, and frequently irreligious and immoral habits of life—all 
these things, and many more of the same sad nature, are found 
to hang together and to exercise a constant influence upon one 
another, by those who have an opportunity of watching the 
working classes, and especially by all who discharge their pastoral 
office with care and vigilance. We believe that clergymen of the 
English Church will for the more part be disposed to admit that 
they despair of effecting any very great change for the better in 
the habits of living of the poorest class of their parishioners until 
these latter are raised in the social scale—until their dwellings 
are vastly improved, and the common decencies of life are conse-, 
quently respected by them—until they learn to aim at’ something 
more than bare existence, and so have time and thought, as it 
were, to devote to the service of their God. 

What can be expected from a population, the mass of which, 
in our larger towns and cities, and, to a great extent, in the 
agricultural districts also, are so unfortunately circumstanced as 
our own? When we find seven or eight families in one not very 
large dwelling, each of those families containing from six to seven 
members on an average, what habits of common propriety, of 
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ordinary cleanliness, of Christian decency, can be expected to 
exist? Yet this state of things is common in many, very many 
districts of the metropolis, as Mr. Beames’s valuable work on “The 
Rookeries” assures us, and will be discovered in all the larger 
towns of our manufacturing districts, as well as in many other 
towns and cities. Again; in the very country, as that work on 
“the Perils of the Nation,” which we have placed, amongst 
others, at the head of these remarks, establishes beyond the pos- 
sibility of cavil, the agricultural peasantry are for the more part 
so miserably housed that entire families are forced to pig toge- 
ther—we can find no equally appropriate phrase—and decency 
becomes, in point of fact, impossible. No doubt, since that book 
was written, important changes have been effected for the better ; 
and all honour to the noblemen and gentlemen by whom this 
reformation has been commenced. Still, the insufficiency of 
housing for our working classes is one of the most prominently 
offensive symptoms of the fatal nature of poverty amongst us; 
for, we hold that this is a symptom only; the cause, indeed, in 
some respects, but at the same time a consequence of other great 
social evils. 
But looking at the working classes as they are, seeing the way 
-in which they are still housed for the more part, and in which 
they live, we say, let the Church be as energetic as she may, she 
cannot achieve physical miracles; she cannot very greatly raise a 
population which is thus far degraded in its social state. The 
good effect of her teaching, the influence of her schools and 
churches, is necessarily counteracted by want, misery, and bruta- 
lity. ‘The child we have been training, for instance, to the use 
of decent language, and to the reverence for sacred things, 
returns home to hear curses and ribaldry on the lips of those 
whom he is bound to love and obey; and this is the conse- 
quence of the parents’ social degradation. As the younger 
male generation, at all events, pass from under our direct in- 
fluence in order to work with their fathers, they, in the great 
majority of cases, turn their backs, we fear, on all the moral and 
religious training they have previously received. The men of our 
working classes, in our towns and cities at least, rarely enter a 
church ; and why? because their minds are embittered by a sense 
of their misery, and an indistinct consciousness of wrong ; and 
they, not altogether unnaturally, prefer to drown the remem- 
brance of their supposed grievances in the enjoyment of the 
‘social cup.” 
How are these things to be remedied? By building new 
churches, and throwing them open to all comers? By increasing 
the number of our clergy? By improving and enlarging our 
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schools? By having frequent, almost constant, services? Very 
desirable, and very beneficial, doubtless, in their way are all these 
good things, as we sought to establish but recently in our com- 
ments upon Mr. Monro’s “ Parochial Work ;” and Heaven forbid 
that a single word should fall from us calculated to damp the 
ardour of our more energetic town or country pastors, or to chill 
their carnest lay coadjutors. But we must warn men fairly, in 
the name and in the true interest of our dear Mother Church of 
England, not to expect physical miracles, as we have said; not 
to demand impossibilities, not to look for what can not be. We 
may do much, doubtless, to alleviate moral and religious evil by 
spiritual means; but that evil is the consequence, for the more 
part, of social want—want of good housing, want of constant 
employment, want of good wages, want of proper leisure, want of 
food, want of clothing, want of all things. 

Now, two of those publications, the titles of which we have 
placed at the head of our remarks, which treat of the evils that 
affect the working classes, and suggest ‘* remedies,” may be said 
to have made their appearance at a somewhat inauspicious period 
—when the late ministry, namely, were in office; for we cannot 
but feel that, however good might and may be their intentions, 
the so-called ‘‘ Whigs” have not as yet done much to promote 
the welfare of the working classes, nor have ever evinced (we 
regret to say it) any very strong sympathy with them in their 
sufferings ; we cannot but remember that the New Poor Law is 
identified with their policy, and that it is they who, by the 
ruthless application of Mr. Malthus’s principles, have robbed 
our rural population to so large an extent, in times now bygone, 
of their lawful dwellings. Still, we do not wish to pass any sen- 
tence upon the good intentions of other men, and doubtless many 
members of the Liberal party are most earnestly desirous of adding 
to the comforts of their poorer brethren. 

It falls to our lot, however, to notice these remedial publica- 
tions at what, we trust, may prove a more auspicious period ; for, 
without building our confidence too much upon princes or on 
great men, we cannot but feel assured that our present noble- 
hearted premier is most anxious, as far as in him lies, to fulfil the 
promise which he gave us in his first great speech after his acces- 
sion to office, delivered in the House of Lords, on the 29th of 
February, when he told us that his chief aim, and that of his 
ministry, would be to ‘‘improve the condition and increase the 
comforts of the people,” and to “advance the social, moral, and 
religious improvement of the country.” 

No doubt such words may mean little or nothing on the lips of 
a mere politician; but, in Lord Derby’s case, we feel convinced 
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that they expressed a reality, and that the interest of the working 
classes will no longer be sacrificed to those new-fangled, and, for 
the more part, hardhearted economical tenets of Malthus, Mar- 
tineau, and Oo., of which Mr. Kingsley has very pertinently said, 
‘‘ A doctrine is these men’s God; touch but that shrine, and 
lo! your simpering philanthropist becomes as ruthless as a 
Dominican.” 

We do venture to hope, we say, that an earnest effort will be 
now made to improve the condition of the working classes, and 
that this effort to effect a great and marked improvement will 
form a prominent feature in the future policy of the Derby admi- 
nistration. Lord Derby’s words were not mere words of form ; 
they had a meaning, we rest assured; and, if further proof were 
needed, which it is not, we should have it in the declaration made 
by his genial and far-sighted chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Disraeli, who, addressing the electors of Buckinghamshire, and 
speaking of the policy of that cabinet of which he forms so distin- 
guished a member, observed, ‘* We shall endeavour to terminate 
that strife of classes which of late years has exercised so perni- 
cious an influence ;” evidently meaning, we should suppose, that it 
was the intention of the present administration, by alleviating the 
sufferings and improving the condition of the working classes, to 
do their best to eradicate all feelings of ill-will on their part 
towards their more fortunate brethren. 

We doubt not, therefore, that the Derby administration 
cherishes the most honourable designs for the welfare of the 
working classes, whilst we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
there is an enormous work to be achieved. Almost might the 
heart of the statesman sink within him, when he contemplates the 
extent of our existing social evils, some of which we have already 
faintly indicated. Where and how to begin the process of 
improvement and renovation is indeed the all-important question, 
to the solution of which, as far as in us lies, we propose to devote 
the remainder of these cursory remarks; though, after all, we 
must be only held to speak suggestively, and so to contribute our 
modest quota towards the general store. 

Many good Churchmen seem to imagine, then, as we have 
already indicated, that a sufficient number of additional schools 
and churches would assuredly achieve the whole of the moral and 
religious work that lies before us. Our own impression is, that 
they who think thus are very much mistaken. We refer our 
readers, for much general and valuable information upon this sub- 
ject, to the publication which stands first upon our list ; a perusal 
of which cannot, we think, fail to convince every unprejudiced 
inquirer, that neither schools nor churches can be of very essential 
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service, so long as the social state of the working classes remains 
what it now too generally is ; so long, to confine ourselves to some 
one point in the first instance, as the residences of the working 
classes are so miserably insufficient for the poor man’s needs as 
they are at present—such narrow, dirty, unhappy-looking tene- 
ments, unfit, in too many instances, for human beings, and con- 
sequently disgraceful to a Christian government and nation. In 

roof of this melancholy fact, though it can, unhappily, require 
very little demonstration, we will cull a few extracts from the 


work before us :— 


“As a general result,” says this author, “ of a very cursory glance 
over these six counties (Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Hampshire, Suffolk, and Sussex), we find that, in 1801, 2551 
families were accommodated in 2375 dwellings, leaving only 176 to 
seek for the shelter of a house not theirown. But in 1831, the families 
are found to have increased to 3307, while the dwellings are reduced to 
2401! leaving 1266 to be only sharers in the shelter of a roof. Thus 
the families have increased by 756, but the dwellings have been reduced 
by 834! The consequences are inevitable. Mr. Austin, one of the 
commissioners, says, ‘ The consequences of the want of proper accommo- 
dation for sleeping in the cottages are seen in the early licentiousness 
of the rural districts—licentiousness which has not always respected 
the family relationship. Universally in the villages where the cottages 
are the most crowded there are the greatest number of illegitimate 
children, and generally the greatest depravity of manners.’ How 
indeed could it be otherwise? Let any one endeavour to realize the 
fact described by a poor labourer’s wife to the Assistant Poor-Law 
Commissioner, and given by him at p. 91 of the Evidence of the 
Employment of Women in Agriculture. This poor woman, Rachel 
Hayward, says, ‘There are eleven of us in our family—myself, my 
husband, three daughters, and six sons. We have two rooms, one 
down stairs, and the other up stairs over it. We all sleep in the bed- 


room,’’’—pp. 405—407,. 

Again, we find a graphic description of the too usual state of 
the poor in the rural districts from the pen of the clerk to the 
Stafford Union, on pages 255-7 of this same work :— 


“Tf we follow the agricultural labourer into his miserable dwelling, 
we shall find it consisting of two rooms only; the day-room, in addi- 
tion to the family, contains the cooking utensils, the washing apparatus, 
agricultural implements, and dirty clothes, the windows broken and 

* stuffed full of rags. In the sleeping apartment, the parents and their 
children, boys and girls, are indiscriminately mixed, and frequently a 
lodger sleeping in the same and the only room; generally no window ; 
the openings in the half-thatched roof admit light, and expose the 
family to every vicissitude of the weather; the liability of the children 
so situated to contagious maladies frequently plunges the family into 
the greatest misery. The husband, enjoying but little comfort under 
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his own roof, resorts to the beer-shop, neglects the cultivation of his 
garden, and impoverishes his family. The children are brought up 
without any regard to decency of behaviour, to habits of foresight or 
self-restraint; they make indifferent servants; the girls become the 
mothers of bastards, and return home a burden to their parents or to 
the parish, and fill the workhouse. The boys spend the Christmas 
week’s holiday and their wages in the beer-shop, and enter upon their 
new situation in rags; soon tired of the restraint imposed upon them 
under the roof of their master, they leave his service before the termina- 
tion of the year’s engagement, and seek employment as day-labourers, 
not with a view of improving their condition, but with a desire to 
receive and spend their earnings weekly in a beer-shop; associating 
with the worst of characters, they become the worst of labourers, resort 
to poaching, commit petty thefts, and add to the county-rates by com- 
mitments and prosecutions.” 

Not a cheering state of things, assuredly, but a most igno- 
minious one for this country: and yet, can it be said that in the 
majority of instances the picture is overdrawn? We think not. 
[n large towns and cities matters are, if possible, still worse. We 
might draw largely on Mr. Beaimes’s very interesting work for 
the corroboration of this assertion, as far as the metropolis is 
concerned ; but we really do not think it needful to establish at any 
length what nobody can deny—that large families are constantly 
found living and sleeping in a single room, so as to surpass in 
wretchedness the inhabitants of the agricultural districts—seven 
or eight families residing ina house. ‘The consequent growth of 
immorality and crime needs no demonstration; and even where 
there is no positive profligacy, how can any delicacy of thought 
and feeling be expected to exist under such circumstances ? 
How should children’s minds remain innocent? How should 
their words be modest? How should they respect their parents 
How should the parents be able to exercise a due moral in- 
fluence over their children? How should any habits of regu- 
larity or cleanliness be attained? How should the practice 
of private prayer survive amidst such evil influences? How 
should a population thus housed, whether in town or country, 
but especially in the former, be expected to attend the public 
services of the Church, or to derive much benefit from them, if 
they so attended? ‘There is but one answer possible to all these 
questions ; or, rather, they are not to be answered. May we 
not, then, be suffered to assume that the present wretched abodes 
of the working classes are fruitful sources of immorality and crime! 
—nay, that this evil is of so gigantic and wide-spreading a nature, 

that until something is done to alleviate and remove it, we cannot 
expect to work any great change for the better in the habits and 
feelings of our working-classes, by the aid of even thrice the 
present number of clergy, schools, and churches? Surely, surely, 
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before any serious improvement in the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the people can be effected, this frightfai source of wretched- 
ness must be removed—a great and marked improvement must 
be made in their dwellings. In any direct application, therefore, 
of assistance to the working classes for the improvement of their 
condition, we are disposed to maintain that the first consideration 
should be the providing them with proper dwelling-houses. 

The author of the work from which we have already quoted at 
some length, proposes to effect this great work by adopting the 
plan of Mr. Sadler, a truly great man, whose memory we hold in 
the highest honour,— 

“Which proposed -to appoint in every parish, one or more guardians 
or protectors of the poor, the clergyman being one, for the express 
purpose of providing the labourer with a proper dwelling, and with a 
piece of garden ground: the said functionaries were to have been 
empowered to take, on lease or otherwise, a suitable piece of land for 
cottage-allotments, and to make rules for the governance of the same : 
also to build, or cause to be built, any new cottages that might be 
needed, oblaining the requisite funds, if in no other way attainable, by 
application to the Exchequer Bull Commissioners.” —pp. 247-8, 

Concerning this project our author says :— 

‘* There need be no wonder that a plan thus complete and effectual 
startled, by its novelty and extent, the majority of public men, and 
stood no chance of being speedily carried. Yet we entirely believe 
that its immediate adoption, even now, would be, not only the most 
desirable, on the whole, but also the most prudent and cautious mode 
of operation that could be adopted.”—p. 248. 


In case of this not proving practicable, the writer, however, 
proceeds to advise that great private exertions should be made to 
found societies for the purpose of working out the allotment 
system. 

And, assuredly, if our country be already so wealthy, as this 
author maintains, and as many of our contemporaries are in the 
habit of asserting—if the nation labours under a plethora of 
wealth, and the great practical need of our age and country is 
not an increase in our national stores, but simply a better dis- 
tribution of them—tr this be the case, which we take leave on 
our part to doubt, why then, assuredly, nothing could be more 
reasonable than that the Government should provide dwellings of 
a suitable character for the working classes at the public expense, 
wherever that be needful, out of our already accumulated stores 
of capital, making the wealthier classes bear the costs. 

But we are inclined to differ seriously, on this point, from 
the author of this interesting and philanthropic work, and to 
believe with the writer of that singularly powerful pamphlet which 
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stands third upon our list, that, although there is a vast amount 
of wealth in this country, we are, upon the whole, not a wealthy 
nation ; and that, for this very intelligible reason, that our amount 
of useful produce is insufficient to meet the wants of our people. 
Therefore we confess that we should greatly prefer the adding to 
our national stores, and assisting the working classes from such 
additional resources, to the impoverishing one class in order to 
enrich another, and injuring the higher and middle classes to 
benefit their poorer brethren. No doubt, looking at the gigantic 
evils which stare us in the face, we should be prepared to main- 
tain that 7f no means could be devised for the increase of our 
national stores, sacrifices, great sacrifices even, must be made by 
the comparatively prosperous to assist their suffering brethren ; 
but we are inclined to believe that it is in our power, with little 
difficulty, largely to increase our national resources—to add to 
our permanent national wealth; and we are disposed to conceive 
that the country may be under no small obligation to Mr. 
Atherley for the very valuable suggestions, on this head, con- 
tained in that pamphlet of his which lies before us. 

We will not undertake to assert that the remedies here sug- 
gested are infallible, or that the scheme must work ; but this we 
will say, that theoretically, at least, this policy seems to us to 
meet in the main the requirements of the case, and that it is, at 
all events, worthy of a very attentive consideration. 

After demonstrating, then, at some length, and as we think 
clearly, that the distress which prevailed at the time the pamphlet 
was written, and which, more or less, prevails at all times 
amongst the working classes of this country, and that almost 
every other social evil with which Great Britain is afflicted, pro- 
ceeded and proceed from a deficiency, and a very large deficiency, 
in our national supplies (of bread, corn, meat, and other articles 
of food), the author of this pamphlet proceeds to recommend the 
establishment of what he terms “Corn Cotonies,” as the only 
politic and effectual remedy for our various national maladies. 
He proposes that such corn colonies should consist of large 
quantities of the fine and fertile, but at present waste and useless 
lands of our North American, Australian, and African posses- 
sions ; that the Government should cause such lands to be brought 
into cultivation; that they should be divided into farms of 300 or 
400 acres each ; that suitable farm-buildings should be erected 
on each farm; that a skilful farmer should be placed there; and 
that all the corn and other produce of the said “ colonies” should 
be imported into Great Britain and Ireland, except what might 
be required for the support of those who should be engaged in 
the cultivation and management of the corn colonies. 
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Now this does appear to us, in the main, to be a tangible 
and an important proposition for the increase of our national 
stores, and we hail the idea, accordingly, as one that may be 
turned to great advantage. 

We are inclined to doubt, indeed, the expediency of making 
the Government the direct possessor or cultivator of these colonial 
lands. Mr. Atherley suggests that this measure may be carried 
into execution upon a large scale, without borrowing much money 
for the purpose ; for he proposes that the corn and other produce 
of the land that is brought into cultivation the first year, should 
be applied (or rather the money arising from the sale of such 
produce) to the purpose of bringing more land into cultivation in 
the second year, so as to enlarge the sphere of operations yearly 
until the undertaking was completed, or at least was carried out 
to so great an extent as to need no immediate widening of the 
extent of cultivated soil. To facilitate, however, the speedy 
suecess of the policy, and bring it to bear upon our national 
distresses, he advises a liberal outlay of borrowed money during 
the first two or three years, observing that a single year’s pro- 
duce of these corn colonies, when completed, would be sure to 
cover such an outlay. 

The writer of this pamphlet then proceeds to mention some of 
the chief purposes to which he would apply this increase in the 
public wealth, and first amongst these is enumerated the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the working classes, both in town and 
country. But before we notice his observations under this head, 
we must repeat that, while we consider the suggestion of corn 
colonies to be practically important, we should doubt the advisa- 
bility of the Government becoming an owner on so enormous a 
scale, and thus possessing itself of such an immense amount of 
patronage. Another suggestion which we have heard upon this 
subject is, that grants of coloniai lands might be made to the vari- 
ous poor-law districts in our country, or rather, to their guardians 
and commissioners in charge for them, with a view to the eventual 
relief of the poor-rates—a portion of those rates being employed, 
in the first instance, for the cultivation of the land. The rate- 
payers, were this policy acted upon, would become the actual 
proprietors of these vast colonial estates; the guardians and com- 
missioners would, of course, import the produce into this country 
in their name, and would there sell it at the usual market price ; 
the proceeds would then be devoted to the relief of the poor-rates 
by providing for the comforts of the working classes, and, first of 
all, perhaps, by the improvement of their dwellings. But, what- 
ever be the direct agency employed for the execution of this 
project, the idea in itself of the founding of corn colonies does 
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seem to us to be a happy one—an idea which meets the exi- 
gencies of our age and country better than any other with 
which we are acquainted. For such a substantial increase in our 
national wealth must manifestly bring with it a great gain to all 
classes ; employment would then receive the strongest impetus ; 
increased wealth would be followed, and must be followed, by an 
increased demand for labour of every kind; the value of labour, 
therefore, would rise in the home-market; and so the great 
problem would be partially solved, on the solution of which de- 
pends the happiness and the moral and religious well-being of the 
working-classes, as well as the welfare and safety of the state. 
Whether the ratepayers, then, or the distressed classes already 


alluded to, beeame the direct owners of these colonial lands, so 


much additional wealth would manifestly be secured by bringing 
them into cultivation, without any proportionate increase in the 
colonial population (this latter circumstance being, indeed, an 
essential to the successful working of the scheme); and our 
wealth being thus largely increased, it does seem to us that an 
important surplus might possibly remain to be devoted to great 
national purposes. 

We cannot see, therefore, that Mr. Atherley is as utopian as 
he might, at first sight, be imagined in proposing that the 
income that would arise from the cultivation, upon this system, 
of seven or eight millions of acres in the colonies should be 
applied to the purposes of— 


** Pulling down, and rebuilding in a handsome manner, all the bad, 
confined, and unhealthy parts of London, and of other towns and cities; 
supplying all towns with plenty of good water; surrounding theta with 
public parks and pleasure-grounds (for which the ground may, of 
course, be more easily spared, if the corn colony scheme be adopted) ; 
building schools, colleges, and places of religious worship; building 
and furnishing excellent residences (not ‘ cottages’) for the working 
classes (annexing, where practicable, a plot of ground to each resi- 
dence); making harbours and breakwaters; draining, plantingwith 
forest trees, and otherwise improving the bogs, heaths, moors, and 
mountains of Great Britain and Ireland; and in other useful public 
undertakings.” —pp. 10, 11. 


Here is an important list, indeed, of public measures, and if 
only half of this could be effected, doubtless, corn colonies would 
confer the most inestimable benefit on us. And we should say, 
that much might be effected, in the course of a few years, with 
the income, or “capital,” arising from the cultivation of seven or 
eight millions of acres. Such increase of the national wealth 
might be efficiently applied, we should say, to the providing the 
working classes with good residences. Of course, we do not 
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propose that these should be absolutely given to them; but that 
they should be let at moderate rents, as they well might. be, 
so as to relieve the industrious working man from one of the most 
unjust burdens which he at present sustains—the paying of a 
very large rent for the most miserable accommodation. 

It is obvious, indeed, that if such a plan as this were acted on, 
house property of a certain description would be greatly diminished 
in value, and finally might become almost valueless; but we can 
only say, that so it ought to be. However, some compensation, 
and even a liberal compensation might be made to the owners, if 
that were considered needful (they are usually small shopkeepers, 
who are exceedingly grasping and oppressive landlords, and who 
make a speculation of the very existence of the poor); and then 
it must be remembered that such a social change as is here con- 
templated would, after all, occupy a period of many years. This 
consideration of loss to individuals, we may further observe, is of 
little weight, compared with the enormous national benefits to be 
derived from the providing of fit and comfortable dwellings for 
the working classes ; for a real improvement in this respect would, 
we are assured, pave the way for the social elevation, at all points, 
of the great body of the English people. 

Another not unimportant suggestion made by this author, of 
which we ought not to omit all mention, is, that numerous and 
comfortable asylums should be erected in pleasant and healthy 
situations for the aged, infirm, and ill-provided for, of the working 
classes, and that such asylums should be endowed with consider- 
able estates in the proposed corn colonies. He proceeds :— 


‘The entire management of the asylums, their estates and revenues, 
should be vested in trustees or committees, chosen by the working 
classes of the respective districts to which the asylums belonged. The 
working classes, as a body, would thus become extensive landowners ; 
would have a large stake in the country and a deep interest in the colo- 
nies; and, having such an interest, their services in the defence of both 
colonies and mother-country would, we may be sure, never be withheld 
when necessary.” 


Further ; our author remarks, that although the first object in 
founding corn colonies is to make good an existing deficiency, 
there is manifestly no reason why we should stand still at our 
present point ; but that it must be rather advisable that our popu- 
lation and supplies should both continually increase. For how, 
otherwise, he asks, can we expect to keep pace as a nation, o7 as 
a maritime power, with our gigantic Transatlantic rival? This 
remarkable pamphlet contains much and powerful reasoning upon 
this score, for which we refer our readers to its pages. Of course 
we need not say that the writer is opposed to emigration on any 
very extensive scale as needless, and therefore worse than needless. 
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The more thickly populated our country is, so much the better, 
he says, as long as our supplies are more than sufficient for our 
needs ; as long as our national wealth exceeds our national demand. 
Mr. Atherley further points out the great danger of our losing 
our distant colonies, and with them our chief sources of increased 
wealth and strength, if we encourage emigration, upon a large 
scale, to them. Give your population sufficient employment at 
home, he says; feed them well, and educate and instruct them, 
morally and religiously, and then they are better here than in 
your colonies, And thus far, we confess, we are inclined to 
agree with him. 

The projector of this remarkable policy further proposes the 
making extensive grants of corn land in the colonies to those who 
have rendered important services to their country, as well as to 
men who have been injured, without any fault of theirs, by legis- 
lative enactments, such as those of Sir Robert Peel in connexion 
with the currency; also, to the ancient possessors of the soil in 
Ireland ; attaching, as a condition to all these grants, that the 
grantees should reside at home, and not in the colonies. We 
will not canvass the feasibility of this proposition, which is, of 
course, a secondary matter ; certainly we should be glad to see 
justice done to some of the oldest families in the country, whether 
in this or in the sister island, but there are manifest practical 
difficulties in the way. 

However this may be, we do most strongly call attention to the 
Corn Colonies project, as a whole. Standing, as we now do, on 
the brink of a general election, we invite the attention of electors 
of our country to this important scheme of policy, begging them 
to ponder on the inadvisability of deriving well-nigh half the ne- 
cessaries of life from foreign soils, as at present ; and the expe- 
diency of drawing our supplies from our own land, whether at home 
or in the colonies ; land, 7. e. belonging to British landowners, culti- 
vated by British industry, the produce of which would be sold in 
this country, and the proceeds of which sales would go into our 
countrymen’s pockets. We repeat that this scheme for the 
increase of our supplies seems to us a great, a bold, and a com- 
prehensive suggestion; even such a suggestion as the country 
stands in need of. And more especially do we invite the atten- 
tion of the Derby administration and its noble-hearted Premier to 
the proposed Corn Colonies. Might not these indeed help to fur- 
nish the means of realizing their patriotic intentions for the “ im- 
provement of the condition of the people?” Weare sure that we 
need not urge upon the Clergy the importance of any project 
which appears calculated to alleviate the social miseries of the 
Working Classes, and therefore almost necessarily to exercise a 


-happy influence upon our national morality and national religion. 
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Arr. VI.— Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles, designed 
chiefly for the Use of Students of the Greek Teat. By Tuomas 
Witiramson D.D., Head Master of Repton School, 
late Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity Colltge, Cambridge. In 4 vols. 8vo, 
London: Rivingtons. 


Ir is not in a spirit of boasting, but in one of gratitude, that we 
are enabled to dwell upon the consolatory fact, that no nation on 
the face of the earth is more deeply impressed by feelings of 
reverence and love for the written word of God than our own. 
This great characteristic of the British people manifests itself 
not merely in professions, but in efforts of unparalleled magnitude 
for the diffusion of the Scriptures; in the training of the young 
in the knowledge of the Bible; and in the remarkable and per- 
fect knowledge which is possessed of the sacred text by multi- 
tudes of religious persons in all classes. The national spirit of 
reverence for the inspired Word of God, is a subject of ridicule 
and scorn to those who would substitute the authority of man 
for that of God’s word, and would subject its interpretation to 
the decisions of a human authority usurping the attribute of 
infallibility, or of a private inspiration. But long may that 
reverence for God’s word, that ‘ Bibliolatry,” as it is termed, 
continue the characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race! Lvery 
believer must prefer it, even with its occasional extravagances, 
to the anti-christian systems which seek to replace it. 

The Scriptures are, in this country, received to a very great 
extent, in the right spirit. They are not received in a spirit of 
criticism ; in the spirit which subjects them to the tortures of a 
scientific analysis, and judges of them on principles, and with 
the aid of philosophical attainments, which are wholly alien to 
the mind of those who wrote, and of those who first received the 
Scriptures. They are accepted with reverence as God’s word, 
and in a religious spirit, which seeks to gather from them that in- 

- struction which is addressed alike to the unlearned and the 
learned; an instruction which comprises mysteries indeed ; 
but not such as can be solved by human science, or disentangled 
by mental subtlety. 

Confessedly the Scripture has its difficulties, and serious diffi- 
culties in many parts, arising from the obscurity of allusions to 
customs and events long since passed into oblivion, and also from 
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its abrupt and parenthetical style, and trains of argument which 
it is frequently most hard to follow. Nor does any part of 
the Scripture furnish'more remarkable instances of difficulties of 
this kind than the Epistles of St. Paul; difficulties which even 
St. Peter himself acknowledges; and which have exercised the 
faculties, and divided the opinions of the ablest and most eminent 
expositors of Scripture in every age. Perhaps, indeed, it is not 
intended that the full meaning of. every part of these wonderful 
and sublime writings should be known until their inspired Author 
shall Himself explain them face to face in the world to come. 
Yet still, much, very much, of the meaning of passages which 
present apparent contradictions, has been unveiled by the patient 
labour of expositors and critics. But commentaries may be 
distributed into several classes, in reference to the different 
attainments and circumstances of students of the sacred Serip- 
tures. At present, a commentary, which is really adapted for 
the use of the more intelligent poor, appears to be a desidera- 
tum. We have seen a work of this kind compiled from the 
commentaries of Scott and Henry by the Tract Society, which 
appears to be the best approximation we have seen to such a 
commentary; but its object is almost entirely practical and 
spiritual, and though on the whole a very useful and pleasing 
compilation, it does not exactly meet what is required. Of 
commentaries for the middle classes we have several in circula- 
tion, such as those of D’Oyly and Mant, or the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, the commentaries of Girdlestone, Henry, Scott, 
all of which are works of standard merit, besides others of 
smaller dimensions. And then, finally, we come to commen- 
taries of the character of the work before us. The class of 
students of the Greek text of Scripture is, of course, com- 
paratively limited ; and it is evident that a commentary adapted 
for their use must take a very different shape from one that is 
adapted for the public at large. It may fairly presuppose, on 
ihe part of the reader, not only a knowledge of the Greek text 
of the New Testament, but an acquaintance in general with 
classical literature; and it may bring to the illustration of the 
Scriptures many allusions and facts which must be, to some 
extent, beyond the reach of the ordinary English reader. Not 
merely this ; but a commentary of this nature will enter on many 
questions which the spirit of a learned criticism has raised in 
connexion with the sacred text; and will supply the clergy and 
the more educated laity with the means not merely of explaining 
the Scripture, but of defending its veracity or its integrity 
against captious objections. In this interesting field the labours 
of Bloomfield, Burton, Macknight, Slade, and Whitby, are well 
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known and highly appreciated ; and to these distinguished names 
we have now to add that of the learned author of the volumes 
before us, Dr. Peile. 

This comment of Dr. Peile on St. Paul’s Epistles is comprised 
in four octavo volumes, and is considerably fuller than any of 
those which are in general circulation; for it does not comprise 
the text of the Epistles or any paraphrase on them, but consists 
simply of annotations on them verse by verse. The object of 
Dr. Peile, as stated by himself, in his preface, is to promote the 
study of the Epistles in the original Greek; and he suggests to 
the student the perusal of each chapter in the first instance in 
the original, and then a reference to the annotations for the 
solution of any difficulties which may have presented themselves. 
The principal sources from which these annotations have been 
drawn, in addition to the author’s own contributions, are thus 


detailed in the preface :— 


** And now, in conclusion—beseeching the reader for his own sake to 
open first a Greek (or better, if a Greek and English) Testament, and 
when he has read through and reflected upon an entire chapter, and 
ascertained for himself what things there may be in it hard to be under- 
stood, then to seek for such assistance as (under grace) this book may be 
able to supply—the author has to acknowledge his own large obliga- 
tions to those better-known authorities, from whom he has, in like 
manner, sought and obtained assistance for himself; and for his readers, 
no unseasonable relief from the dryness of a philological and gramma- 
tical style of interpretation. ‘To the learned and indefatigable Mac- 
knight, to Mr. (now Bishop) Terrott’s Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans, and not unfrequently to some suggestive remark 
in Burton’s edition of the Greek Testament, it will be seen how much 
he is indebted. Nor is he ashamed here to confess himself a debtor to 
one who styles himself an ‘ Emeritus Professor’ among those Protestant 
Dissenters whose pastors are trained at the Academy at Homerton— 
inasmuch as in Mr. Walford’s Cure Romane he finds no sectarian 
views which should mar its general usefulness, but rather so much 
essential unity of Christian doctrine, that we may well love as brethren ; 
following after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith 
one may edify another. 

“ Above all others, however, his thanks are due to a Transatlantic 
Professor, mighty in the interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and eloquent in the exposition of the New—a man fervent in spirit, 
exact in the letter of the Greek text, eminently pious in the remarks, 
eminently practical in the conclusions which he has drawn up for his 
readers—who yet, in the very opening of his otherwise invaluable Com- 
mentary on the Romans, is found to assert that ‘the word called in the 
Epistles of the New Testament uniformly expresses the idea of an 
effectual calling, or of a selection and appointment—in fact a choice, a 
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taking one from among many; and so to be called, is to be chosen ;’ 
and anon, as was to be expected from this beginning, that ‘ God chooses 
certain individuals, and predestinates them to eternal life; ch. viii. 29, 
Those who are thus chosen, shall certainly be saved; ver. 30. The 
gift of Christ is not the result of the mere general love of God to the 
human family, but also of special love to His own people; ver. 32,— 
The reason of Pharach’s being left to perish, while others were saved, 
was not that he was worse than others, but because God has mercy on 
whom He mill have mercy ; it was because, among the criminals at His 
bar, He pardons one and not another, as seems good in His sight; ch. 
ix. 17. Paul teaches clearly the doctrine of the personal election of 
men to eternal life; ver. 18.’ 

* A little leaven, we know, hath power to leaven the whole lump; but 
far from intending in the present instance to convey any such impres- 
sion—far from seeking by means of these extracts to condemn the entire 
book from which so much interesting and instructive matter has been 
transferred to his own pages—the writer of this Preface. would rather 
indulge the hope that, should the present publication have the good 
fortune to arrest the attention of Mr. Hodge, he may be led (it may be) 
to reconsider and revise what, as it now stands, accords not with the 
general soundness and comprehensiveness of his views respecting 
St. Paul’s doctrine ; but is to be traced rather to that stumbling-stone 


to too many interpreters of Scripture, ADHERENCE TO A PRECONCEIVED 
SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY.” —pp. xiiii—xv. 


It will be observed that, in the foregoing passage, Dr. Peile 
deprecates the influence exercised by a preconceived system of 
theology, as prejudicial to the right interpretation of Scripture. 
This, undoubtedly, does in many cases prevent the full percep- 
tion of Scripture truth. Yet it is not possible, in the nature of 
things, that persons should come to the study of God’s word 
without certain opinions. In fact, the Scriptures were addressed 
to those who had already been taught the truths of the Gospel. 
All that can be meant, therefore, is, that whatever be our pre- 
conceived opinions, we must not attempt to wrest the Seripture 
into accordance with these opinions, but must be willing to yield 
them to the clear and evident teaching of God’s word. 

Dr. Peile’s work, as we have remarked, consists simply of a 
series of annotations, verse by verse, on the Greek text of the 
Epistles. We believe, therefore, that the mode by which we 
shall most readily enable the reader to determine the nature and 
value of his labours will be to adopt the course which he has 
himself indicated—to select some passages which present diffi- 
culties of interpretation, and to quote his annotations on those 
assages, and compare them with those of other commentators. 

his we shall accordingly proceed to attempt. 
We have been tempted to enter on the examination of the 
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well-known passages in Romans viii. and ix., which bear on the 
doctrine of election; but we abstain from doing so, because it 
would take up a larger space than is at our command, and also 
because of the deep mysteriousness of the subject altogether. 
We will therefore commence by referring to his remarks on 
1 Cor. vii. 10 and 12, where there is an apparent difficulty in the 
Apostle’s directions on the subject of marriage: “ yet not I, but 
the Lord ;” and ‘to the rest speak I, not the Lord.” On these 
passages Dr. Peile has the following remarks :— 


10. But to the married I say, or rather not I, but Christ (for it is 
our Lord’s own injunction), ‘ Let not the nife, §c.’ So Bishop Shuttle- 
worth paraphrases this verse, and ‘as Usteri has well remarked, the 
Apostle here does not distinguish between commandments proceeding 
from himself and those proceeding from Divine Inspiration, but between 
what he was commissioned to teach for the first time and what was 
already known by tradition.’ Billroth—who adds, ‘ respecting women 
separating themselves ne separet se ipsam; éay dé kal 
xuptoOn, quod si separaverit se. Scriptores Hebraizantes ad conjuga- 
tionem Hithpahel exprimendam non possunt nisi verbis passivis et 
mediis uti’—Kiittner) from their husbands, Christ Himself gave no 
express recorded direction, but said only (Mark x. 11) that a woman who 
had been divorced from her husband, and married another, was guilty of 
adultery ; and (ibid. 9) that what God had joined, man must not sepa- 
rate. With regard to men, however, He has Himself (Matt. v. 32; 
xix. 9) expressly laid down the command of the Apostle; thus giving 
his verdict in favour of the interpretation of Deut. xxiv. 1, contended 
for by the School of Shammai.”—Vol. i. pp. 224, 225. 


The annotation here is shorter than that in Macknight’s Com- 
mentary, and, we think, preferable altogether. The latter, how- 
ever, concurs in assigning the same explanation to the passage, as 
also does Whitby’s Commentary. 

The important text which follows in the 14th verse of the 
same chapter, ‘The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband; else 
were your children unclean, but now are they holy,”—a passage 
bearing on Infant Baptism—is thus explained :— 


“ For the unbelieving husband has been made clean in the person of 
his believing wife—for, in the sight of God, ‘ they are no more twain, 
~ but one flesh ’—and the unbelieving wife has been made clean in the per- 
son of her believing husband: for otherwise it would follow that your 
children are unclean in the sight of God, whereas in reality (viv, uti res 
se habet,) they are clean in His sight—‘ for the promise,’ declares that 
Apostle whom God first taught by a special vision (Acts x. 28) to call 
no human being common or unclean, the promise of the means of grace 
and salvation through Christ, ‘is unto you and to your children, and to 
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all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call ;* Acts 
ii. 39. But with what words does St, Peter preface this most gracious 
declaration? ‘ Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost;’ ibid. 38. And what said the Apostles and Primitive 
Church of Christ, when, silenced by the revelation which Peter had 
made known to them, they glorified God for His mercy to the heathen 
world? ‘Then unto the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance 
unto life ;’ Acts xi. 18. 

“It is evident therefore that, as compared with what is expressed by 
év Xptor@ ch. 1, 2, the virtual cleansing described 
here must be interpreted in a very limited sense; and that when St, 
Paul spoke of the children of every believing parent as being ipso facto 
in some sense &yra, he spoke of them as contemplated in the mercy of 
Him who calleth those things which be not, as though they were (ch. i. 28 ; 
Rom. iv. 17), and in anticipation of such faith on the parent’s part, 
working by love towards his children in the Lord, as should make both 
his own and their call and election sure. Consequently, no disparage- 
ment is there here to the holy and indispensable rite of Christian 
baptism (Mark xvi. 16); and could any doubt arise on the subject, the 
Apostle himself happily has anticipated it in ver. 16, where (as in 1 Pet. 
iii. 1) the baptized wife of an unbaptized husband is encouraged to hope 
that, in God’s hand, she may be the means of winning him unto Christ, 
and so bringing him, not within the scope and the sound only, but 
under the gracious provisions of the covenant of salvation.”—pp. 
226, 227. 


We should scarcely say that in this commentary, valuable as it 
is, there is sufficient prominence given to the argument it supplies 
for Infant Baptism. Without doubt, as Dr. Peile remarks, the 
cleansing here spoken of must be understood in a limited sense ; 
so also must the language of St. Peter, in Acts ii. 39, “ The 
Promise is unto you and to your children ;” and so also must the 
promise to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 7), “I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee, and thy seed after thee.” In the latter 
case we know that every male of that seed who was not circum- 
cised was cut off from the people of God; but every female was 
included in the covenant without any such rite, merely by birth. 
As Whitby here well remarks, ‘“‘ Else were they unclean, é. ¢. 
heathen children, not to be owned as a holy seed, and therefore not 
to be admitted into covenant with God, as belonging to His holy 
people. That this is the true import of the words axaBapra and 
aya will be apparent from the Scriptures, in which the heathens 
are styled the ‘unclean,’ in opposition to the Jews in covenant 
with God, and therefore styled ‘a holy people.” [See Isa. 
xxxv. 8, 9; li. 1; Acts x. 28; Neh. ii. 20; Isa. vi. 13; Ezra 
ix. 2.] ‘Therefore to this sense of the words holy and wnclean 
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the Apostle may be here most rationally supposed to allude,” &c. 
From whence he proceeds to argue, as the Fathers did, that since 
the holy seed amongst the Jews was circumcised, and thus re- 
ceived the sign of the covenant, so in like manner the holy seed 
of Christians ought to receive the laver of regeneration, or sign of 
the Christian covenant. Dr. Peile’s annotation touches on the 
point, and contains much that is valuable, but does not press this 
argument as we should wish. 

We next refer to that difficult passage, 1 Cor. vii. 36, 37. 
Perhaps few of our readers have ever imagined that the former of 
these verses is in some places actually applied by the lower classes 
to justify breaches of chastity before marriage. These words, 
“ Let him do what he will, he sinneth not; let them marry,” we 
have heard quoted to justify persons in living in fornication, if 
they afterwards marry! Dr. Peile thus comments on these two 
verses :— 
36. But if any man thinks that he is acting an unbecoming (no father’s) 
part towards his unmarried daughter, in case of her being past her prime, 
and if so it needs must be; let him do what he feels inclined to do—there 
is no sin in it—let them marry ; or impersonally, let there be a marriage. 
—‘ aoxnpoveiy is emphatically opposed here to ro evoynpor in the pre- 
ceding verse. ‘These my prescriptions are given for the purpose of 
preserving decorum; but if attention tothem should in any case tend to 
the opposite result, then it is to be understood that they do not apply.’ 
—Billroth.” 

© 37. Nevertheless, he that stands fixed in his purpose, and feels no such 
necessity as I have supposed (in the words ovrwe 
ver. 36), but feels himself perfectly free in respect of his own wish in this 
matter, and has come to this decision in his own mind, as to keeping his 
daughter unmarried, does well. So that he also that is for giving his 
maiden in marriage does well, but he that is against giving her in mar- 
riage does better. ‘Itaque et qui nuptum dat bene facil, et qui non 
dat nuptum: sed is tamen, qui non dat nuptum, melius facit,’— 


Schmid.” 


There are perhaps few texts in the sacred volume which present 
greater difficulties than that in Galatians i. 19, 20, ‘* Wherefore 
then serveth the law? It was added because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come to whom the promise was made, and it 


. Was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. Nowa me- 


diator is not a mediator of one, but God is one.” It is thus 
interpreted by Dr. Peile :— 


“19, ri 6 vopoc; What, then, was the object of the Law? i.e., 
as is plain from the words ov 6. x. the whole Law 
or Economy of Moses—and so Calvin: ‘ Notandum est Paulum non 
tantum de Lege Morali loqui, sed de toto Mosis ministerio, quod 
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quidem Mosis erat proprium. Id autem erat, preescribere vivendi 
regulam et ceremonias quibus se in Dei cultu exercerent, promissiones 
deinde adjungere et minas. Quod autem multe promissiones de gratuita 
Dei misericordid et de Christo incluse sunt illic, que ad fidem pertinent, 
hoc est quasi accidentale, quoad Legis cum doctrind Gratize compara- 
tionem. Memineris hance esse summam questionis, Cur facta promis- 
sione demum supervenit Moses cum nova illa pactione, Qui FEcERIT 
HEC VIVET IN IPSIS: MALEDICTUS AUTEM QUI NON IMPLEVERIT OMNIA ? 
an, ut aliquid melius et perfectius afferret ?’ 

Ibid. rév rapa xy. x. Because of the multiplied transgressions of 
moral duty (Rom. i. 21. 32. v. 13, 14. 20) at was added to God’s 
promises (ver. 21), as a covenant that should endure until the coming of 
the Seed unto which the promise is (ver. 29. Acts ii. 39), and as such 
under the attestation of Angels (see on Rom. ii. 27) was placed in the 
hand of a Mediator—i.e. first of Moses, who unto the fathers of Israel 
in the wilderness, and subsequently of the Mosaic Dispensation, which 
unto their children who went in and possessed the typical land of 
promise, was virtually what tus Cuurcn is ‘in these last days’ in which 
‘God hath spoken to us by His Son.’ The Law, as Schéttgen has 
shown—compare also Lev. xxvi. 46—is often said by the Rabbinical 
writers to have been given ‘ by the hand of Moses as mediator ;’ and a 
comparison of Heb. viii. 6, with Acts iii, 22—25. vii. 37, 38, may 
suggest a few reflections on ‘the means of grace,’ which by God’s good- 
ness we have now, as ancillary to ‘the hope of glory’ (Rom. v. 2). 

* And first, was the giving of the Law solemnly sanctioned and 
enforced by the attesting presence of ‘the Lord with ten thousand of 
His Saints?’ Deut. xxxiii. 2. Heb. ii. 2. It was under the attestation 
also of Angels (Acts i. 10, 11) that the men, in whose hands our 
Immanuel had placed the announcement of the terms of our reconcilia- 
tion with Him (2 Cor. v. 19), received that ‘hope of our calling of 
God’—‘ to look for His Son,’ namely, as He will one day be revealed 
‘from Heaven ’——whereby we are now distinguished, as God’s covenant- 
people, from all who are ‘aliens from the polity of Israel and strangers 
to the covenants of promise ;’ Eph. i. 18. ii. 12. Phil, iii. 20. 1 Thess. 
i. 10. Rom. viii. 24, 25. Again, was it through the intermediate 
agency and means (1) of the personal ministry of Moses, and his 
assistant Elders; Numb. xi. 16, 17—(2) of the distinctive Covenant 
of Circumcision, and of the Letter, which Moses gave them; John i. 17. 
vii. 19, 22. xix. 7. Rom. ii. 27. 2 Cor. iii. 6—that ‘ Israel after the 
flesh’ was kept as God’s Israel; yet wnder the grasp of Law (ver. 23), 
with but rare glimpses, under the teaching of their Prophets, either of 
the higher and spiritual object of their significant Ritual, or of the 
Grace and Truth which should come, not to destroy, but to fulfil it? 
It is through faith in this now disclosed ‘ mystery of Christ,’ that we, in 

‘ this grace wherein we stand’ as the true and spiritual Israel, ‘are kept 
by the power of God unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the latest 
among those seasons which the Father hath appointed in the exercise of 
His own power,’ Mark xiii, 82, Acts i. 7. Rom, i. 16, 1 Pet. i. 5. 
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And was that servile obedience unto the letter of the commandment to 
continue until the manifestation of those ‘sons of God,’ who ‘ worship 
God in spirit, and glory in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in any 
thing outward in the flesh?’ Rom. ii. 28. Phil. iii. 3. Even we our- 
selves, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 28. James i, 
18), sigh often for, what in patient perseverance we must wait for—the 
redemption of the mortal body which still withholds us from what is 
eventually to be the glory of the children of God, Was it, again, 
because of the transgressions—(1) to restrain them, lest haply all flesh 
had once more corrupted his way upon the earth; Gen. vi. 12: (2) to 
make them known and felt by the transgressors of Law (ch. ii. 18. 
Rom. ii. 27. vii. 9), and so to convict the whole world of being unques- 
tionably guilty before God; Rom. iii, 19—that the ‘holy and just and 
good’ Law or Economy of Moses was given, as a connecting link 
between the Divine Promise made to Abraham, and that new and 
spiritual service in which it was to be realized unto them who, like 
him, should believe? ver. 22. It is for our Justification; Rom, iv. 25. 
v. 15, 18—(1) to set forth ‘ the abundance of the grace, and of the free 
gift of righteousness,’ which is offered to those who will accept of it on 
the prescribed terms of Repentance and Faith; and so (2) to further 
the great work of Man’s final Redemption both in body and soul 
(Rom. viii. 28. Phil. iii. 21), by causing God’s method of Justification, 
designed as it is for all men, to be felt and appreciated and brought 
home to all; Rom. iii. 22—that, even in our stronghold of Salvation, 
we still are ‘prisoners of Hope’ (Zech. ix. 12. Rom. viii. 24, 25. 
Gal. v. 5. 1 Thess. v. 8. Tit. iii. 7. James v. 7, 8. 2 Pet. iii, 14, 15); 
we have not yet attained the end of our faith, nor are we already 
perfect in love ; but we have need of patience, and of using all diligence 
both to make our own calling and election sure, and to let our Christian 
light so shine before men, as that others also shall be led after our 
example to glorify our Father which is in Heaven.” 


The concluding verse of this passage is the most obscure por- 
tion of it. We have the following interpretation :— 


“20. Now a Mediator, as the very name implies, belongs not to one 
party only, and God is but one parly—we must then look for another, 
and (as we might naturally expect it to be) a yet more highly favoured 
party between whom, and the God of their fathers, Moses and the 
people ‘ baptized into Moses’ should intervene. This the Apostle 
should have added, for the complete elucidation of his argument—and 
here too, like St. Peter and like St. Stephen (Acts iii. 22, 23, vii. 37), 
he might have noticed the express testimony which Moses had borne to 
Christ; and argued, as in Heb. iii. 5, ‘ Moses verily was faithful in all 
God’s Household, as a servant; but Christ, as a Son, over His own 
Household’—but, as his manner was, he merely glances at the addi- 
tional argument for a lertiwm genus to follow the Dispensation of the 
Law, which the mention of Moses as a mediator had incidentally sug- 
gested to him; and then returns, as from a digression in vv, 19, 20, to 
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usk: Is it to be inferred, then, from the direct opposition in which 
(in ver. 18) I have set Law against Promise, that the Law is in any 
sense against the Promises of God? Far be it from me to assert this of 
two Covenants (the Patriarchal and Mosaic) which, each in its own 
peculiar operation and order, are like from God. I have told you what 
gave the Law its incidental introduction into, and purely intermediate 
and subservient place in, the development of ‘ the eternal purpose which 
God hath given effect unto in Christ Jesus, our Lord’—(see Eph. iii. 11, 
and compare note on Rom. v. 20)—and now I tell you that that great 
revealed mystery, whereby God may still be just, and yet forgive the 
sinner (Rom. iii. 21. 26), has nothing to do mith the principle of Law; 
it was planned before the Mosaic Covenant (which was framed upon 
that principle) was given, and takes no account of any atoning works 
that on our own part we have done; Luke x. 29. xviii. 9. Tit. iii. 5, 
It is of the goodness only, the pure ‘ philanthropy of God our Saviour,’ 
that we find ourselves released from ‘all that debt,’ which our con- 
science (inwardly ‘ consenting unto the Law of God, that it is good’) 
tells us that no amount of service, that we could pay, might ever have 
availed to blot out as redeemed. And so, that which (as being at Law 
our Adversary) God has to exhibit against us, virtually in our own 
handwriting, yet as it were engrossed in formal codes of Law (Col. ii. 
14), really makes not against, but for, the just operation of the Promise 
in favour of ‘the man that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
freely forgiveth the ungodly;’ Rom. iv. 5. This it was, in fact, for 
which this ancillary Covenant was given—this the higher purpose of 
God’s Providence, which it was intended and well adapted to subserve 
—to move men, from ‘ the Letter that killeth,’ to flee for refuge to ‘the 
Spirit that giveth Life,’ 


Our quotations have extended to such a length that we must 
now reluctantly refrain from proceeding further. We cannot but 
regard this Commentary as a very valuable addition to our exist- 
ing works on the exegesis of Scripture. Dr. Peile is an inde- 
pendent thinker, and is deeply versed in the knowledge of the 
sacred volume, and in full possession of all the qualifications 
necessary to constitute him an able interpreter of the Scriptures. 
His diligence in collecting the opinions of preceding writers has 
enabled him to bring a large amount of the collected wisdom of 
former ages to bear on his subject. On the whole we haye been 
much impressed by the general soundness and learning of his 
Commentary, and its. largeness and liberality of view; and we 
certainly are of opinion that it deserves to occupy a place in the 
library of every student of the original text of Scripture, and that 
it will afford very material aid to all who may be enabled to 
consult it. 
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Art. VII.—1. A Letter to the Right Reo. William Skinner, D.D., 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and Primus, on the Functions of Laymen 
in the Church. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapvstone, M.P. 
for the University of Oxford. Second Edition. London: 
Murray. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. pp. 39. 


2. A Leply to the above. By the Rev. Coantes Worpswortu, 
M.A., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. London: 
J. H. Parker. Edinburgh: Grant and Son. pp. 63. 

3. National Christianity an Article of the Christian Faith; a 
Sermon preached at Kidderminster. By the Rev. Cuaries 
Worpswortn, M.A. London: Rivingtons. pp. 35. 


4. Remarks on the above. Reprinted from the Morning Chronicle 
of October 22, 1851. London: Masters. Edinburgh: R. 


Lendrum and Co. pp. 19. 


WueENever the history, whether ecclesiastical or civil, of the 
nineteenth century shall come to be written, we apprehend that 
no single feature will afford greater subject for comment than the 
marvellous facility with which men of the highest eminence, both 
in religion and politics, have deliberately turned their backs upon 
their former opinions ; have deliberately, themselves, done their 
best to show that’ the principles by which they were formerly 
guided were in the highest degree erroneous and unsound. From 
Archdeacon Manning down to Dr. Newman, on the one hand; 
from Sir Robert Peel down to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, on the other, we 
find scarcely any thing but the most palpable and avowed change 
of opinion, the most notorious desertion of heretofore strongly- 
maintained principles. Now we are not imputing this as, neces- 
sarily, a fault in the case of these persons, or of any others who 
have pursued a similar line of conduct. It is all very well to talk 
about ‘consistency ;” to say that we must be stern and inflexible 
adherents to “principle ;” but there is no doubt whatever that 
as, on the one hand, the double-minded man will be unstable in all 
his ways, as he that wavereth will be like a wave of the sea, driven 
by the wind and tossed, so, on the other hand, a blind adherence 
to an opinion which may formerly have been held in the most 
perfect sincerity and good faith, adherence simply from the fact of 
its having been formerly held, will very frequently, from the force of 
circumstances, degenerate into the very extreme of obstinate bigotry. 
VOL. XVIIL—NO, XXXIV.—JULY, 1852. 
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A man is not necessarily “inconsistent” because he changes 
his opinions ; but if, circumstances remaining the same, that man, 
of his own accord, turns his back on his former convictions, then 
is he justly, beyond all doubt, liable to the charge of vacillation 
and want of principle. To give two illustrations of our meaning. 
Few persons, we imagine, will be found now, after Mr. Disraeli’s 
financial statement, who will impute “inconsistency” to the 
late Sir Robert Peel, with respect to the commercial policy he 
advocated since 1846, although, undoubtedly, such policy was 
a decided instance of change of opinion. Neither, we appre- 
hend, will many be found who will call Colonel Sibthorp a 
consistent” man, simply because he inflexibly maintains his 
former opinion with respect to the Crystal Palace and the Great 
Exhibition. And so our ground of complaint against such men 
as Archdeacon Manning and Dr. Newman, is, not simply that 
they have changed their views with respect to the Anglican 
Church—but that they have changed them, circumstances remain- 
ing precisely the same; that they have changed them without a 
shadow of real reason, without a single fact having occurred which 
can, in the smallest degree, justify that which can, in our opinion, 
be justified under no circumstances whatever, viz. secession from 
the English Church. If they were ever really sincere in their 
adherence to the principles of that Church, as embodied in the 
Book of Common Prayer; then, inasmuch as those principles, 
inasmuch as that Prayer Book, remain altogether unaltered— 
masmuch as their adherence was the result, not of mere youth- 
ful, but of mature and deliberate conviction,—then are they clearly 
liable to the charge of the grossest inconsistency, to use no harsher 
term, in deserting those principles as they have deserted them. 
Of course we are not speaking here of their joining the Romish 
communion, but simply of leaving the English Church. 

And so with respect to another case, of much interest at the 
present moment. We hold that no imputation of “ inconsist- 
ency” can justly lie against any person who opposes now the 
grant to Maynooth, even though that person may have ever so 
strongly supported Sir Robert Peel’s measure in 1845. Leaving 
out of the question all reference to the doctrines taught at May- 
nooth, which must be, beyond all doubt, those of the Romish 
Church, in their entirety, no one can deny this position—that the 
grant in question was intended for men who would not hold a 
divided allegiance—for men who would not repudiate the lawful 
authority of their rightful Sovereign—for men who would train 
up the flocks committed to their charge in habits of peaceable 
obedience to the law. Inasmuch, then, as it is perfectly notorious 


that the heads of the Romish Church in Ireland are doing pre- 
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cisely the reverse of all this; inasmuch as they are openly preach- 
ing a crusade,-both in Parliament and out of it, against obedience 
to the law, as well as against that Established Church which they 
so solemnly promised, in 1829, never to molest or disturb, it is 
surely time for English statesmen to retrace their steps on this 
point ; to refuse to assist Irish Romanists, in the infatuated course 
they now think fit to follow. 

We have been led into this train of reflections by a perusal of 
the pamphlet which stands at the head of this paper—a pamphlet 
which opens up an instance, we do not say, at present, of ‘ incon- 
sistency,” but certainly of change of opinion on the part of its 
author, as remarkable, in every respect, as any of those to which 
we have just referred. In our opinion, indeed, it is far more 
remarkable than any of these. Perhaps no man ever occupied a 
higher position than Mr. Gladstone at one time occupied, among 
English Churchmen. With a private character on which no one 
has ever presumed to animadvert; eminently grave, thoughtful, 
religious, in his cast of mind; a man of the highest intellectual 
endowments ; Mr. Gladstone was once universally regarded, 
except by a discerning few, as emphatically the champion of 
the English Church. His great work, ‘The Relations of 
Church and State,” stamped him at once as the exponent 
of the noblest principles in agreement alike with Scripture 
and antiquity, on that important subject. Such Mr. Gladstone 
was. We say confidently that, at the period of his election 
by the University of Oxford; in 1847, a man could scarcely 
occupy a higher position among English Churchmen than Mr. 
Gladstone occupied. But how different is the case now. His 
strange conduct on the question of admitting Jews to Parlia- 
ment, first opened the eyes of many of his former supporters. 
Still, though grievously shaken in their convictions, many refused 
to believe that their heretofore champion had altogether forsaken 
them. Then came the “Papal Aggression.” After Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct on that occasion—after his remarkable speech on “ The 
Keclesiastical Titles Bill”—men could hold out no longer. Their 
eyes were then opened with a vengeance. They were forced to 
acknowledge, ‘with shame and confusion of face, that they could 
no longer follow the standard of their former leader. But even 
then one thing was yet wanting ; and that, by his letter to Bishop 
Skinner, Mr. Gladstone has himself supplied. In that letter he 
has deliberately retracted every iota of his former opinions; has 
deliberately unwritten nearly every word of his former greatest 
work ; has avowed himself the supporter of views and principles, 
which, if carried out in their entirety, ought to lead, if they are 
sound views, to a speedy and summary dissolution of the con- 
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nection between Church and State— ought to give, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s own showing, the finishing stroke to the English 
Church as an “ establishment.” 

Now, we are not saying, at present, that Mr. Gladstone is 
wrong in all this; we are not, at present, saying that he is an 
‘“‘inconsistent” man. He has clearly as perfect a right as any one 
else to change his opinions. We are‘ncrely, now, stating facts. But 
we have a very clear right, also, to demand, that Mr. Gladstone, 
of all men, shall show us some very good and sufficient grounds 
for such a very remarkable ¢hange. We have a fair right to 
demand the circumstances which have given occasion to it. And, 
noreover, unless those reasons will at once carry conviction with 
them to every unprejudiced mind—unless those circumstances are 
absolutely overwhelming in their nature—then will it be our 
painful duty, and in all sincerity we can say that no duty was 
ever more painful, to charge Mr. Gladstone, not only with 
palpable, but with wanton and reckless inconsistency; to say of 
him, as was said of the eldest-born of Jacob, ** unstable as water, 
THOU SHALT NOT PREVAIL.” 

Before, however, we proceed to our proposed inquiry, we wish 
to state one thing most expressly, and that is, that, in writing 
this paper, we have no desire, in any shape or way, to further the 
views of those persons who are promoting an opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to the next Parliament for the University of 
Oxford. ‘This paper was planned, and in part written, before any 
thing whatever was heard of the movement in question, and 
with that movement we are, in no way whatever, directly or 
indirectly, concerned. We state this plainly and distinctly. A 
sense of duty to the Church of England compels us to notice 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinions on ecclesiastical questions, but we write 
wholly irrespective of any electioneering proceedings. 

We propose to ourselves, in this paper, a twofold object. Our 
first and primary object will be to examine, in detail, the letter 
of Mr. Gladstone to Bishop Skinner, contrasting his present 
opinions on the “Church and State” question with those he 
formerly held. This we shall do by a reference partly to his 
great work, “ The Siate in its Relations with the Church,” and 
partly to the very able pamphlet which that distinguished theo- 
logian, Mr. Charles Wordsworth, has issued in reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Letter. But our inquiry will not end here. We 
purpose to allude to another “ change of opinion,” in its way quite 
as remarkable as Mr. Gladstone’s. The ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” 
a journal formerly rather notorious for its W hig-radical tendencies, 

has, during the last two years, stood forward as the champion— 
save the mark !—of “Church principles ;” as the organ of that 
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school of ecclesiastical ‘* Liberals,” whose principles, if fairly and 
honestly carried out, tend, we firmly believe, to the direct and 
speedy separation of the alliance between Church and State. It 
will be our object to show to the Churchmen. of England what 
those principles really are, and whither they really, and if adopted 
to any considerable extent, which however we do not anticipate, 
inevitably tend ; to show them how utterly unworthy is the journal 
in question. to be considered as the mouth-piece of those whe 
really love their Spiritual Mother, the Church of England. Much 
alarm, and much indignation, were excited by a very remarkable 
review in the ‘“ Morning Chronicle” of an admirably sound 
sermon, preached by Mr. Charles Wordsworth, in the course 
of the last autumn, at Kidderminster. The eyes of many were 
then partially opened; many began to be aware, for the first 
time, of the real views of the party who now form the principal © 
support of the journal in which that review appeared. It will be 
our object to enlighten Knglish Churchmen a little more on this 
subject. If they, henceforward, look on the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” 
as their special and particular organ—as their most doughty 
champion—it shall not be, at any rate, through any neglect of 
our duty; we, at all events, shall be able to say, lideravimus 
animas nostras. 

Turn we then, first of all, to Mr. Gladstone. Let us see what 
his views formerly were on the great question of the relations 
which ought to subsist between the Church and the State. Let 
us see what opinions were formerly held by one who now stands 
prominently forward as the advocate of “ religious liberty”—as 
the champion of what the * Morning Chronicle” calls the ‘‘ political 
EQUALITY Of all religions.” 

We must, however, guard ourselves, at the outset, from being 
misunderstood in one very important particular. We do not, for 
a moment, intend to charge Mr. Gladstone and many of his 
followers with any deliberate wish to dissolve the alliance between 
Church and State. Far from it. But we do most firmly believe 
that the principles Mr. Gladstone now advocates do tend, directly, 
towards such a consummation. We believe, moreover, that if 
those principles are sound, then is that alliance a gross and 
palpable injustice, and this we will prove in detail presently. We 
do most firmly believe that, upon their own principles, it is the 
bounden duty of the new supporters of “religious liberty” to 
fraternize, heart and soul, with that most erudite and philoso- 
phical body, the “ Anti-State-Church Association.” On their 
own showing, Mr. Gladstone and D. C. L. ought, on this par- 
ticular question, to unite with Mr. Miall and Dr. Binney, for 
the destruction of that “monster grievance,” the Anglican 
establishment,” 
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Mr. Gladstone commences his work, on “ The State in its 
Relations with the Church,” with a sentence, which under present 
circumstances, is pregnant with fearful meaning. 


“‘ Probably,” he says, we quote from the third edition, ‘‘ there never 
was a time in the history of our country, when the connection between 
the Church and the State was threatened from quarters so manifold 
and various as at present.” 


The enemies of ‘the connection” whom he enumerates, were, 
at that time, the infidel, the Romanist, the professor of political 
economy, and the democrat. Whenever Mr. Gladstone publishes 
another edition of this work, we trust that he will not forget to 
add to this list, that school of “liberal” Churchmen, which he 
himself has recently joined, 

But hear now, how eloquently and forcibly Mr. Gladstone 
advocates the justice, and to the well-being of the State, the 
absolute necessity of maintaining the alliance :— 


‘“‘Tf, therefore, we believe that the connection of Church and State, 
rescued on the one hand from Papal, and on the other from Erastian, 
tyranny of either power over its ally, be conformable to the will of 
God, essential to the permanent well-being of a community, implied 
and necessitated by every right idea of civil government, and calculated 
to extend and establish the vital influences of Christianity, and there- 
with to increase and purify the mass of individual happiness; then, as 
holders of that belief, are we all the most imperatively summoned to its 


defence in this the most critical period of its history *.” 


And again :— 


“But the State, in rejecting her, would actively violate its most 
solemn duty, and would, if the theory of the connection be sound, 
entail upon ilself a curse, We know of no effectual preservative prin- 
ciple except religion; nor of any permanent, secure, and authenticated 
religion but in the Church. The State, then, if she allows false opinions 
to overrun and bewilder her, and, under their influence, separates from 
the Church, will be guilty of an obstinate refusal of truth and light, 
which is the heaviest sin of man. It is of more importance, therefore, 
for our interests as a nation, that we should sift this matter to the 
bottom, than for our interests as a Church. Besides all which, it may 
be shown that the principles, upon which alone the connection can be 
disavowed, tend intrinsically and directly to disorganization, inasmuch 
as they place government itself upon a false foundation *.” 


Again, speaking of the respective theories of Hooker and 
Paley, he says :— 


“None of these writers regarded the subject in the aspect most 
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imperatively required by present circumstances: namely, that which 
shows that governments are, by ‘dutiful necessity,’ cognizant of 
religious truth and falsehood, and bound to the maintenance and propa- 


49) 


gation of the former *. 


IIe recognizes to the fullest extent,— 


“The great doctrine that the State is a person, having a conscience, 
cognizant of matter of religion, and bound by all constitutional and 


5 99 


natural means to advance it’, 


Again, in objecting to Warburton’s theory, Mr. Gladstone has 
this striking remark :— 

“The State is to contract with the largest religious society. The 
adoption of a national Church is then with it matter of calculation, and 
not of conscience. The state in this view has no conscience. It is 
not contemplated in the bishop’s work as a moral person, having 
responsibility before God, nor as an aggregation of individuals, each 
having personal responsibilities, and bound in all things according to 
their capability to serve God, His Church, His truth: therefore under 
obligation to regard that service as in itself an end of positive value, 


independently of the resulting benefits to the State °.” 


Now, perhaps, we cannot better show how completely Mr. 
Gladstone has changed his views on this point, than by giving an 
extract from a leading article of that champion of Church prin- 
ciples, the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” written by way of answer to 
Mr. Charles Wordsworth. Mr. Wordsworth, very naturally, 
objected to Mr. Gladstone’s present theory, that he formerly 
regarded the State ‘‘as a person,” having “a conscience.” 
What says the organ of “ religious liberty” to this ? 


* After all, the question for us as Churchmen, is not about the future 
of the State, but about the palpable present of the Church. Indeed, 
we are reduced to this dilemma, either the State makes a definite pro- 
fession of religion, or it does not. If it does not, so Mr. Wordsworth 
puts it” (observe, not now Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Wordsworth), “the 
State, as such, being apostate, is only reserved for the wrath of Gop, 
a position which, being a theological one, we are precluded from entering 
into’, If it does, then the present aspect of our own Church shows 
what comes of such a profession; for Mr. Wordsworth appears to hold, 
that the original relations of our Church and State were perfect. Is it 
not possible, however, to leave the question of the States’ arosTASY oR 
CurisTIANITY open, and to do what we can for vindicating the Church’s 


liberty *?” 


13. 


‘P.6. P. 9. 
8 Morning Chronicle, April 2. 


The italics are ours. 
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Now this, at all events, is plain speaking, and we heartily thank 
the “ Chronicle” for it. Here, Churchmen of England, are two 
admissions. First, that that journal, which professes to be 
your peculiar organ is, as such, “ precluded from entering into 
a purely theological question ;” and, secondly, that whether the 
State of England be, or be not, “‘apostate or Christian,” is a 
question of no importance whatever to English Churchmen. 
They, as such, have only to look to the “liberty of the Church,” 
leaving the State to its own devices, free to embrace any religion, 
or no religion, just as it thinks fit. English Churchmen are to 
sit perfectly still, to allow the State, without any opposition, or 
remonstrance, to fraternize with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or Mr. Baptist Noel, with Cardinal Wiseman or Joe Smith, with 
Dr. Newman or his infidel brother, as shall seem best in its own 
eyes; not, by the way, in its own conscience, because that is an 
article, which it is clearly very much better it should be alto- 
gether without ! 

But we are sorry to say, that the “‘ Morning Chronicle” is not the 
only journal which has thought it becoming its position, as, in this 
case, a recognized organ of the Church party, to defend Mr. Glad- 
stone against Mr. Wordsworth. How far the position of the 
“‘ Guardian,” at present, is in accordance with the understanding on 
which it was established, is a point on which our readers may form 
their own opinions, after reading the following extract from a ‘‘lead- 
ing article” of May 12, headed * Religious Liberty.” Wee call the 
special attention of our readers to this extract, for three reasons. 
First, because it so clearly establishes the ‘‘ change of opinion” 
on Mr. Gladstone’s part ; secondly, because they will be able to 
judge from it how far the ‘“‘ Guardian” is a safe guide on eccle- 
siastical subjects; and, thirdly, for another reason, which we 
will give them presently. The “Guardian” thus speaks of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s reply to Mr. Gladstone. 


“Its most successful passages are those in which passages of Mr. 
Gladstone’s earlier and later writings are brought into sharp contrast 
and shown, truly enough, to be totally irreconcilable. If any one 
really needed to be informed that Mr. Gladstone had changed his mind, 
this was worth doing; nor, indeed, is it any one’s business to defend 
Mr. Gladstone from the ordinary penalty of a complete alteration of 
recorded opinions. We may concede, without reserve, to Mr. Words- 
worth, that having written strongly in favour of a State conscience and 
of the maintenance of a particular form of religion by the civil power, 
he is now to be found writing as decidedly, and certainly with no loss 
of power, on that of ‘ religious liberty.’ 

‘*“We cannot, however, concede to Mr. Wordsworth, that this is a 
disastrous change, nor assent to his statement of the scriptural obliga- 
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tion and social justice of the old exclusive system. Mr. Gladstone 
maintains in general that ‘religious liberty’ is not only becoming 
political necessity, but. is, under the circumstances of the time, a thing 
to be cordially accepted for the sake of religious peace, common justice, 
and the maintenance of Divine Truth itself, Mr. Wordsworth does not 
see this; he refuses to see it, and shuts his eyes to what we must be 
permitted to call an obvious truth with all his might. He quotes 
Hesiod and Euripides, to show that nations are visited for the sins of 
individuals, and, therefore, for their schisms and errors of belief, unless 
the State discourages them. He asserts again and again that Scrip- 
ture expressly directs the civil power, as such, t6 maintain religious 
doctrine, and interfere in religious controversy. He assumes that what 
is true of an individual, is true of the State; and that, as individuals 
are told to ‘mark them which cause divisions,’ ‘not to bid them God 
speed,’ ‘not to receive them into their houses,’ and the like, the State 
is therefore bound to act in an analogous way to large classes of its 
subjects.” 


Now the language of the first part of this extract is so plain 
and precise, that it really relieves us from any necessity whatever 
of illustrating the change in Mr. Gladstone, by any further reference 
to his former treatise. But we wish to point out in reference to it, 
a very singular proceeding on the part of the “‘ Guardian,” and one 
for which we cannot account. Will our readers believe that, after 
this most candid, and, to all appearance, ingenuous avowal of 
change of opinion in Mr. Gladstone, on a subject so important, as 
to demand a special “leader” in the ‘‘ Guardian” respecting it; 
the very next week after this, another “leading article” appeared 
in this very same paper, an article of nearly two columns in 
length, utterly and entirely, and emphatically denying the exist- 
ence of any change of opinion whatever on the part of Mr. Glad-. 
stone, since his election in 1847! That we may not do the 
“Guardian” a shadow of injustice, we will give extracts from the 
article in question, simply premising that, between May 12 and 
May 19, a declaration had appeared, signed extensively by 
Members of Convocation, deprecating Mr. Gladstone’s re-election 
for the University of Oxford. In a “leader” headed ‘‘ Oxford 
and Mr. Gladstone,” of May 19, the following passages occur :— 


“Has Mr. Gladstone, in a word, or has he not, departed from the 
principles which were substantially asserted by his election in 1847, 
and on the strength of which he was in fact elected? If he has, opposi- 
tion is justifiable; if not, it is, according to University precedent, not 
so. Now we apprehend there can be but one answer to the question 
thus raised. Wuat Mr. GLADSTONE WAS IN 1847, THAT IS HE NOW.” 


Again :— 
It” [i,e. Mr. Gladstone’s theory] “is a principle from which, of 
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course, many persons dissent; but such persons dissented from it also 
in 1847, and they opposed Mr. Gladstone accordingly. But those 
who thus opposed then can hardly come forward now, and on the 
strength of this their old ground of opposition, complain that Mr. 
Gladstone has changed and has broken faith with them. The truth 
is, their quarrel with him is not that he has changed, but that he has 
not changed—not that he is a different man, but that he ts so thoroughly 
the same. He was sent to parliament to uphold this very prineiple, 
among others, and he has upheld it accordingly. That is his crime... . 

‘But the essential point is, that the principles on which Mr, 
Gladstone has acted*are those on which he was elected. The question 
is, have any principles or conditions on the strength of which Mr. 
Gladstone was elected, been abandoned or violated by him in his 
subsequent career? We think not. We think that even his opponents 
tacitly confess that he is substantially and essentially the same now as 
he was at the time of his election. The real reason why there will be 
an opposition to him, if opposition there is, will be because he is a 
Churchman.” 

Now, a more palpable instance, not simply of suppressio 
veri, but of suggestio falsi also, it was never our fortune to 
meet with, than is contained in the extracts we have here given. 
First, as to the suggestio falsi. It is asserted, on the 19th May, 
that Mr. Gladstone is not one whit changed since 1847. That 
such as he was then, “that is he now.” Then why, on the 
12th May, did the ‘‘ Guardian” devote one of its columns to an 
elalforate attempt—not to contradict Mr. Charles Wordsworth’s 
charge of direct retrogression, of open and avowed tergiversation, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s part, with respect to the question of ‘ reli- 
gious liberty” —but, after openly, frankly, and fully admitting the 
change of opinion, to justify Mr, Gladstone in making it? Let 
the ‘‘ Guardian” of May 12th say, whether the statement of the 
‘“‘ Guardian” of May 19th, that, such as Mr. Gladstone was in 
1847, “ that is he now,” be a true or a false statement. 

But now for the suppressio veri, and let our readers mark this, 
for it is yery important. In this article the “ Guardian” argues 
as if the only persons who have a right to object, and actually do 
object, to Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, are the identical parties who 
opposed him and supported Mr. Round in 1847. Such parties 
“cannot complain that Mr. Gladstone has broken faith with 
them.” With them, forsooth! Why, doubtless, this is true, as 
far as it goes, but are there none who can complain, and who do 
complain, most bitterly, that “with them” Mr. Gladstone has 
“broken faith?” Does not the “‘ Guardian” know perfectly well, 
that the largest and most influential section of the Church party 
will not oppose Mr. Gladstone themselves, and would, for various 
reasons, deprecate opposition to his return ; but yet, if an opposi- 
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tion does arise, will not be able conscientiously to support him, 
and therefore will remain neutral, just because they consider 
that “with them” that gentleman has “ broken faith?” The 
“Guardian” knew this perfectly well, and therefore was guilty 
of a suppressio veri in omitting to state it. For mark the 
possible importance of the omission. We know perfectly well 
that it is the fashion, now a days, to make a great use of news- 
papers. Many men take their opinions from them altogether, 
partly from inability to read for themselves, and partly from sheer 
indolence. On the other hand, some persons—it really is so— 
scarcely ever see a newspaper at all, and this is especially the case 
with country clergymen. Now see the unfair use which might 
be made of this article. A country Member of Convocation, 
never having heard of Mr. Gladstone’s Letter to Bishop Skinner, 
and of Mr. Wordsworth’s reply to it—we are stating no im- 
possible contingency—finds, by a circular from Mr. Gladstone’s 
committee, that an opposition is springing up for the University. 
Well, he will naturally say, ‘‘ But what has Mr. Gladstone done ? 
Why should they oppose him?” What will be the reply? “Oh, 
Mr. Gladstone has done nothing. He is not a bit changed. This 
is only the old ‘ Low Church’ objection over again. There is the 
‘Guardian,’ that, in 1847, acknowledged and recognized organ of 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporters—that consistent and staunch upholder 
of sound Anglican principles—told its readers the other day that 
Mr. Gladstone is not an atom changed in opinion—that he is 
only objected to ‘because he is a Churchman’—that such as he 
was in 1847, ‘that is he now.’” And so the innocent man, 
knowing nothing about the leading article of May 12th, promises 
to vote for Mr. Gladstone, when, if he knew his real views on 
“religious liberty,” he would as soon promise to vote for 
Mr. Miall ! 

We will give two more extracts from Mr. Gladstone, before we 
proceed to discuss the tenor of his Letter to Bishop Skinner. 
We declare that, in quoting the first passage, we well-nigh 
tremble as we write, to think that such a man should have done 
his best to reduce to a “ dead letter” language and principles of 
so solemn and important a nature. Thank Gop, though de may 
change, the eternal truth of his former principles will outlive all 
the sophistical arguments and all the “liberal” theories which he 
* can now bring against them, Still it must be no less a subject 
of deep and lasting regret, that the hand which created should be 
among the foremost in the endeavour to destroy. Hear how 
eloquently Mr. Gladstone once described the atheistical result of 
religious indifference, on the part of the State ; the issue, the cer- 
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tain issue, of his new theory of “religious liberty,” if that theory 
be carried out to its full extent :— 


* This divorce,” he says, “of religion from government will proceed 
upon the principle that men of all religions, or néne, are alike to be 
considered competent for the duties. of citizenship. If, however, a man 
is competent for public, is he not also competent for private duties? If 
without religion we can learn and discharge our duties to, our country 
and our laws and authorities, can we not also without religion learn our 
duties to our parents, brethren, families, friends, where we are aided, by 

natural instincts, and where the return,in the shape of enjoyment, is 
more certain, immediate, and abundant, as well as the corresponding 
penalty of failure to perform them? In this view the argument, which 
is good to prove that. religious differences have no bearing upon the dis- 
charge of political duties, is equally good to prove, that. they have no 
bearing on private life, and, consequently, asserts the possibility and 
propriety of a social system founded on atheism, in its real and substan- 
tial sense of the denial of a providential government of the world. Is 
not this assertion, conveyed through the most authentic organs which 
are at human command, an issue awful to contemplate? Let him who 
is tempted to acquiesce in the doctrine which thus disconnects belief 
and conduct, remember the precept of St. Paul, ‘Speak every man 


truth with his neighbour, for we are members one of another. He” 


could searcely think that relative duties were independent of religious 
creed, who thus expressly grounded them on the high Christian doctrine” 
of union in the body of the Redeemer ’.” 


Just contrast with this the following extract from the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle” review of Mr. Wordsworth’s Sermon at Kidder- 
minster. Sad, indeed, is the reflection that the present difference 
between these two writers should be so fearfully narrowed in 
extent. 


“Slowly,” says the reviewer, “ have men who believe in the essential 
unity and the divine contexture of the Christian Church realized to 
themselves the truth, that to civil government, as such, viz. as the ex- 
pression of national police, the gift of discernment of the truth was 
vouchsafed in no higher degree than to individuals; and that, therefore, 
to attempt to attach to it the everlasting indefeasible protection of reli- 
gion, is to abandon the diviuely-g wuatiateed liberty of the Christian 
Church, framed and incorporated by Christ Himself, for a human pro- 
tection, which might at times be salutary, and might at other times be 
equally prejudicial. Unhappily, some of those who felt this side of the 
truth the most keenly were very blind as to the other one, and assumed 
an interference on the part of the Christian Church with the temporali- 


9 The State, &c. pp. 304, 305, 
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ties of sovereignty, as destructive of the primitive idea of equity as the 
evil it was set up to counteract ’.” 


The other passage we shall quote has relation to another view 
of the subject. It was a commonly received opinion among old- 
fashioned and ignorant people, that certain glorious prophecies of 
Holy Scripture had a direct reference to the triumphs of the 
Christian Church. So, at all events, Mr. Gladstone once thought, 
and, so thinking, he thus beautifully expressed his opinion :— 


“Surely,” he says, ‘it must touch the heart, when, after having looked 
upon these awful prospects, which appear palpably to lie at least before 
some nations of the world, we turn to the blessed Scriptures and observe 
the strong yearnings of affection wherewith the world’s great King wrought 
for our deliverance, and the exultation with which His prophets and His 
saints foretold a friendship between earthly thrones and His spiritual 
body, and a consecration of earthly powers to His glory, which has 
appeared already, so far as to identify the description, but of which it 
seems as though the obstinacy of human madness would yet struggle to 
intercept the glorious fulfilment,—‘ He shall have dominion also from 
sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. The kings of 
Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents: the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts. Yea all kings shall fall down before Him: all 
nations shall serve Him. His name shall endure for ever: His name 
shall be continued as long as the sun; and men shall be blessed in Him; 
all nations shall call Him blessed.’ ‘ And kings shail be thy nursing 
fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers: they shall bow down to 
thee with their face towards the earth, and lick up the dust of thy feet.’ 
‘And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light of it: 
and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour into it’.’” 

But now, in these enlightened days, nous avons changé tout cela. 
The ** Morning Chronicle” thinks differently—do Mr. Gladstone 
and the reviewer agree here !—and the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ” is 
the avowed organ of certain English Churchmen! We give our 


readers the quotation, abstaining from all comment :— 


“The world has been very long in coming to this common-sense 
view. But we are not astonished at it. The sight of the mighty men 
of the earth bowing to the Cross was most seductive. The adulation 
paid to them for it was equally seductive to them, and thus Erastianism 
was, at various epochs of Church history, shrouded inthe quasi? religious 
garb of the ascription to all sovereigns of those peculiar titles and pre- 
rogatives especially allotted in Holy Scripture to the monarchs of the 
chosen people, who were particularly and supernaturally raised up in the 
direct line of the coming Messiah *,” 

2 The State, &e. pp. 308, 309. 
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And now, then, let us see what is Mr. Gladstone's present 
view of the relations which ought to subsist between the Church 
and State, as developed in his letter to Bishop Skinner, “ On the 
Functions of Laymen in the Church.” It affords us great plea- 
sure to be able, on two points mentioned in that letter, to agree 
most cordially with the writer. We fully sympathize in the 
remarks he has made respecting ritual observances and religious 
ceremonials. We firmly believe that, if men had acted up to the 
spirit which actuates these remarks, very much of the turmoil, 
and strife, and bickering of the last ten years, would have been 
altogether avoided. 

“T shall venture two remarks,” says Mr. Gladstone, “upon ritual 
changes generally, in which I am bold enough to anticipate extensive 
agreement. The first is, that as ceremonial is but the dress of devotion, 
it ought to follow upon rather than to precede spiritual growth, of which 
it must be the consequence before it can become the cause ; and, except 
as to the removal of palpable indecency and scandal, it should be left 
for its increase to such spontaneous demand as may arise out of our 
gradual return to that temper of elevated and concentrated devotion, 
which has unhappily become rare among us. The second is, that many 
of the points, which have given rise to dissension, are in themselves 
really but secondary, and have derived their importance from prepos- 
sessions conventionally rather than essentially connected with them. 
Now both of these remarks point to one and the same conclusion ; 
namely, that diversities and changes of ritual, so far as they are properly 
open questions at all, are a matter to which the people ought to have 
something to say. If ceremonial be in general not so much a means of 
awakening as an instrument of edification for those already awakened, 
then the expediency of ritual restorations must, it is evident, vary 
greatly with the religious temper of each congregation. If, again, its 
details are as it were prejudged by prepossessions for or against them, 
then manifestly there is a tender and irritable state of mind to deal with, 
which will become hopeless under any thing like an exasperating treat- 
ment. The way to conquer men’s prejudices is to appeal freely to their 
good sense, and allow some reasonable scope to their free will and choice. 
Such appeal involves, or at the very least harmonizes with, the idea of 
giving them a share of discretion in determining the points at issue. 
Nothing can be more painful or disgraceful than to see questions of 
divine service settled, as they were some years ago settled in Exeter, 
by riot and uproar. Such modes of proceeding are fitter for Turkey 
than for England. But we probably never should have witnessed 
them, had it not been for the anarchical state into which congregational 
organization has there been allowed to lapse. Besides the things in 
themselves, nay, besides the prejudices attaching to them, there was, I 
believe, at the root of all, a sentiment in the people that they were 
over-ridden, which generated, as it were in self-defence, a strong and 
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unmanageable reaction. Had there been in those cases a regularly 
constituted congregation, or to borrow a phrase from our Presbyterian 
friends, a roll of communicants, and had these had the means of making 
known their sentiments, and of acting by their duly chosen officers, the 
clergy would have derived from them the most valuable aid at the out- 
set, instead of being left to work out their way as it were blindfold; a 
general harmony would have been secured between the forms of divine 
service and the tone of feeling in the congregations, to which, as we 
have seen, they ought to bear a close regard; and authority, too weak 
already, would have been spared some heavy blows. 

‘It would be transgressing my proper sphere were I, in touching 
on this question, to point out particulars which might advantageously 
be left to vary with the will of each pastor and congregation, or in which 
usage of a certain duration should be held to give a title as against 
written laws until the pastor and the congregation jointly were prepared 
and desirous to reform it. I assume of course all along, that the 
leading principles and usages of the ritual will remain fixed, as at 
present, by canon; and that the Episcopal authority will still hold its 
place above merely local discretion. My suggestion is, that over and 
above all this the clergy may most advantageously take counsel with 
their people, as members of a Christian Church, according to the prin- 
ciples of a sound ecclesiastical constitution, on matters like these; and 
that such counsel, and its results, will be found an admirable specific 
for the practical solution of the question, when it arises, between custom 
and written law, or between allowable varieties of taste and predilection, 
subject always to the general principle of uniformity within the limits 
determined by our Church law 4.” 


We have much pleasure, also, in showing how completely Mr. 
Gladstone differs from a certain school of divines, who are desir- 
ous of introducing the systematic practice of “auricular confes- 
sion,” as the rule of life, into the Church of England. Mr. Glad- 
stone thus speaks on this point :— 


‘**T understand the Reformation, such as you receive it, to have re- 
established a most important ethical and social principle, in throwing 
upon each individual Christian the weighty responsibility of being, 
except in the case of open and palpable offences of whatever kind, his 
own spiritual director, and himself the sole judge of his own need for 
help in that kind *.” 


* But here, we are sorry to say, our agreement with the distin- 
guished writer of the letter to Bishop Skinner must, perforce, 
end. We entreat our readers carefully to bear in mind the 
principles which pervade the extracts we have already given from 


* Letter to Bishop Skinner, &c. pp. 31—33. 5 Ibid, p. 18. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s former work, and the very solemn sanctions 
on which those principles were based. By so doing, they will 
better appreciate the unhappy spirit by which the letter we have 
now to consider is, throughout, pervaded. 


“The time has been,” says the writer, “ when, as I think, it was the 
duty of a good citizen to look with utter aversion on whatever seemed 
to impair strictness of religious character and profession in the State. 
With that religious character, consistently and rigidly maintained, it is 
hard, as we must admit, to reconcile full liberty of conscience; but in 
maintaining it, for the times of which I speak, the greater good was 
preserved, and the lesser sacrificed. It is not so now. It is now so 
utter an impossibility to uphold a consistent religious profession in the 
State, that we must be satisfied with an inconsistent one, and thankful 
if it do not shock the commen reason and sense of justice planted in 
mankind, by affecting a bastard and deceptive consistency. I am 
jealous of all attempts at consistency in this matter, most of all because 
{ am convinced that they would and must result in the greatest of civil 
calamities—the mutilation, under the seal of civil authority, of the 
Christian religion itself. The garment will not fit the wearer ; and if it 
is to be put on, as his figure cannot change to suit it, it therefore must 
change to suit him; must stretch here, and draggle there, and tear 
every where. If such would be the necessary result of aiming at con- 
sistency, we may well be content to forego the effort for attaining it. 
But then this inconsistency of profession, being radical and systematic, 
palpably and greatly alters the qualifications and authority of the State 
in respect to religion, and reduces it more and more to the character, 
although circa sacra, of a temporal agency and influence °.” 


Now, obviously, the first question which would suggest itself to 
the mind of every reader of this passage would be, ‘‘ What are the 
reasons for this change of opinion on the part of such a man as 
Mr. Gladstone? Why is it that the principles he so forcibly 
maintained heretofore, are now altogether abandoned? Why is 
it that the duty of the ‘ State, in 1852, is so diametrically opposed 
to that which was, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, its positive and 
bounden duty, under pain of God’s heaviest displeasure, when the 
last edition of his former work was issued?” Strange to say, 
Mr. Gladstone takes the propriety of this change for granted. 
He really gives no reason whatever for it. Mr. Wordsworth has 
very admirably enlarged on the magnitude of the question here 
involved. Our readers, we are sure, will thank us for giving them, 
as we propose to do, copious extracts from this,—pace the 
‘“ Morning Chronicle” and the ‘ Guardian,”—most eloquent, 
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sound, and dignified answer to the startling statements of the 
Member for the University of Oxford. 


“Tn the first of these passages,” says Mr. Wordsworth, “ you seem 
to state, that the time has come when certain politico-religious truths, 
previously received and maintained by the great and good of all ages, 
have changed their nature, if not in themselves, yet for us. You seem 
to intimate that something has taken place—you do not mention what 
—which renders it undesirable, nay, impossible for us, as a nation, to 
aim any longer at consistency in our Christian profession—an aim, which 
was not only, as you admit, attended by great (if not unalloyed) 
benefits; but also prescribed (as you formerly maintained) by the 
written Word of God: and you are satisfied to forego all such attempts 
for the future,—in other words, to accept our present inconsistency as 
‘radical and systematic,’ a fait accompli from which we cannot turn 
either to the right hand or to the left—because you assume that the 
attempts, if made, could not fail to ‘ result in the mutilation, under the 
seal of civil authority, of the Christian religion itself.’ Proceeding 
upon this assumption,—I will not now stop to say how unwarranted,— 
you very naturally endeavour to persuade us to make the best of our 
necessity ; you point out to us that under it we must be prepared to 
give and take; to enter into a sort of mutual Insurance Company with 
all sects and denominations for the maintenance of Religious Indifference, 
on the part of the State—and, on the part of individuals, of what you 


dignify by the name of ‘ Religious Freedom’.’ ” 


It may, however, be well to devote a brief space to a con- 
sideration of the reasons which are assigned, by certain parties, 
for the opinion that the former status of the relations between the 
State and the Church can no longer be maintained, with a due 
regard alike to the claims of the Church as a divine institution, 
and to the maintenance of Christian doctrine unimpaired, We 
apprehend that two special reasons are commonly assigned for 
this opinion, the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of 
Hereford, and the “Gorham Judgment.” Now, our readers will 
not suspect us of under-rating the importance of these questions, 
even though we decline to recognize them as reasons sufficiently 
weighty to justify so sweeping and radical a change as Mr. Glad- 
stone assumes to be a thing of course. Let us consider them in 
detail. We apprehend that the turning point of the Hampden 
question was the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, as 
to the liberty, on the part of Churchmen, of objecting, if neces- 
sary, to an episcopal appointment. No one, we apprehend, will 
say that, if the decision of the judges had been different, the 
liberty of the Church might not have been fully maintained. 


7 Letter to Mr. Gladstone, pp. 7, 8. 
VOL. XVIIL—NO. XXXIV.—JULY, 1852. A a 
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Now, if so, we maintain confidently, that that decision, being so 
plainly an unjust decision on the part of Lord Denman; being so 
directly in defiance of the acknowledged principles of Westminster 
Hall; being so palpably and avowedly based upon grounds which 
had nothing whatever to do with the real merits of the case, 
ought not to weigh as a single feather in the scale, with respect 
to the question we are now considering. Of course, when we 
speak of injustice, on the part of Lord Denman, we allude, 
not to his Lordship’s own particular ‘“ judgment,” which was, 
doubtless, a conscientious one, but simply to his refusal to allow 
the “rule to go,” when the opinions of the four judges were 
equally divided. We very well remember what an eminent 
Queen’s Counsel said to us, at the time, on that particular point— 
one, moreover, who would not have cared an atom for the 
appointment of twenty Dr. Hampdens. [is remark to ourselves 
was, that ‘“‘ Westminster Hall was ringing” with the injustice of 
the eminent person in question, in refusing to allow the acknow- 
ledged principle to prevail, that, when judges were equally divided 
in opinion, a rule is always “‘ made absolute.” Now, surely, no 
argument ought to be drawn from a decision, delivered under 
these circumstances, in favour of such a theory as Mr. Gladstone 
now advocates. 

And so, with respect to the “ judgment,” in the Gorham 
case, there are, as it seems to us, two reasons for taking the 
same ground. In the first place, the “judgment” itself is so 
generally disregarded, on its merits, that we ought to attach no 
importance whatever to it, as a precedent, any more than the men 
of that day did to the decision of the judges in Sir Edward Hale's 
case, with respect to the right of James II. to exercise the 
“dispensing power.” 

But, moreover, we submit, that if the ‘‘ Gorham judgment ” be 
considered of sufficient importance to drag such weighty con- 
sequences along with it, then, in any case, we are entitled to 
plead against Mr. Gladsione the “ statute of limitation.” Se 
ought to have evolved his theory just as much in 1847, as at the 
present time. We are speaking now, not as to the merits of the 
judgment itself, but as to the particular tribunal by which that 
“judgment” was delivered. We submit to our readers that, if 
the fact of the ‘‘ Judicial Committee,” being the “final court 
of appeal,” be, as is said, a valid and sufficient reason for upset- 
ting the existing relations between the Church and the State, at 
all events, Mr. Gladstone, having for a long series of years 
acquiesced, at least outwardly, in that tribunal, cannot now hang 
such weighty and fearful consequences on the mere fact of its 
existence. ‘The injustice, whatever it was, was committed when 
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the “ final appeal” was transferred from the ‘“‘ Court of Delegates ” 
to the ‘‘ Judicial Committee.” The grievance was as real and 
direct during, certainly, the issuing of the later editions of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great work, as it is now, but not a greater grievance, 
not a grievance sufficiently new to justify Mr. Gladstone’s radical 
change of opinion. Alter that tribunal as soon as possible, but 
do not ground upon it now, a course of action which you have not 
grounded upon it during the number of years it has hitherto 
existed. ‘Take a somewhat parallel case. Suppose a minister of 
the crown to introduce a statute which really involves the most 
palpable injustice ; which directly interferes with the “ liberty of 
the subject,” but the injustice of which is not prominently con- 
spicuous, till, some twenty years after it has become law, it ts put 
into practical operation. Obviously, the primary interference 
with the liberty of the subject took place at the passing of the 
statute; yet surely no one would dream, let the outcry against 
the statute itself and its consequences be ever so great, of 
moving the impeachment of the minister by whom that statute 
was brought in, whatever efforts might be made for the repeal of the 
statute itself. Lapse of time would bar the impeachment. So we 
say here, that lapse of time ought to bar any disruption of the 
relations between the Church and the State, however great 
the grievance may be which the Church sustains from the 
“ Judicial Committee,” so far, at any rate, as Mr. Gladstone is 
concerned. 

And again, it is a favourite argument with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Hope, and others of the same school of ‘‘ Church Liberals,” that 
the ‘* Keclesiastical Titles Bill” interfered with “full and free 
toleration.” Very well; but why, then, did not these gentlemen 
say so in, and since 1829? It is matter of history that the 
“Emancipation Act” contained quite as stringent a provision 
against the recent ‘‘ aggression” of the Bishop of Rome, as the 
act of 1851 contains; and, therefore, unless they will have 
recourse to the wretched sophistry of Mr. Bowyer, with respect 
to the ‘existing sees,” they have actually been themselves parties, 
for twenty-two years, to the disallowal of “ full and free tolera- 
tion.” They ought, in common honesty, instead of taking 
their present course, to have long ago moved, if they dared, 
to sweep away that clause, which Romanists were then only too 
glad to accept, from the act of 1829. By not having done so 
they have ‘‘ estopped” themselves from the cuckoo-cry, on that 
question, of “ religious liberty.” Just so, we say, with respect to 
the Judicial Committee. Reform that tribunal as soon as possible ; 
and, thanks to the Bishop of London, the opportunity of pressing 
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for its reform will soon occur. Strike out of it every man not a 
bond fide member of the Church of England. See to it, that the 
episcopal bench has a proper share in its deliberations ; but, in 
the name of common sense, do not talk about a grievance, be it 
ever so great—and in this case it is very great indeed—which has 
existed for a number of years past, being now a sufficient reason 
for upsetting altogether the existing relations between the Church 
and the State. We want some zew circumstances to justify a 
change of opinion, not a mere enumeration of long standing 
grievances. Our readers will not misunderstand us. We are 
not now discussing the abstract merits or demerits of the 
*‘ Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” as the Church’s 
“final court of appeal.” All we say is, that Mr. Gladstone 
cannot fairly plead that committee as in any wise a reason for his 
radical change of opinion on the question of ‘religious liberty,” 
inasmuch as the grievance, whatever it be, resulting from that 
committee, was as great in 1847 as it is now. The actual 
delivery of the Gorham judgment makes no difference whatever, 
in this view of the case, except that it makes the grievance more 
manifest. That judgment was but the regular development of a 
long-established tribunal, and our business, as Churchmen, is to 
see to it, that, if a final appeal in matters of faith be to “lie to the 
crown,” at all events, the crown shall, as Archbishop Bramhall 
properly said, judge that appeal “ by fit delegates.” 

But it is time that we return more especially to Mr. Gladstone. 
He thus further develops his theory of “ religious liberty :”— 


** Against all such encroachments I for one will steadily set my face, 
and will labour to the uttermost, whether it be ostensibly on our own 
behalf or on behalf of others, whether for the sake of common justice, 
or of religious peace, or of Divine truth itself, to assert the principle, 
vital to us all, of a full religious freedom. That principle, I contend, 
when the State has ceased to bear a definite and full religious character, 
it is no less our interest than our duty te maintain. Away with the 
servile doctrine, that religion cannot live but by the aid of Parliaments. 
That aid is a greater or a lesser good, according to circumstances ; but 
conditions are also supposable, under which it would be a great evil. 
The security of religion lies first in the Providence of God and the 
promise of Christ: next in the religious character, and strong sentiment 
of personal duty and responsibility, so deeply graven on this country 
and its people. But if that character and sentiment be the mainstay of 
our reliance here on earth, our first duty must be to see that full scope 
is given to it; that the development of conscientious convictions, in 
whatever quarter, is not artificially impeded by legislative meddling ; 
that however wary and patient we may be as to any question of moving 
forwards, above all we be careful not to move backwards, nor for one 
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moment acquiesce in any kind of tampering with the existing liberty 
of conscience in the persons either of ourselves or of others*.” 

Now, we can scarcely comment on the above passage without, 
in some sort, going over again our former ground. We cannot, 
however, forbear from asking Mr. Gladstone in what respect the 
“religious character of the State” is less ‘‘definite” and less 
“full,” at the present time, than it was in 1847? In 1847, the 
“Test Act” had long been repealed. In 1847, Romish and 
Protestant dissenters had, for years past, been admitted into the 
House of Commons. We know of no change, since that time, 
which has any bearing whatever upon the question of “ religious 
liberty.” Doubtless, by his advocacy of the admission of Jews 
into the legislature, Mr. Gladstone has himself done all he 
possibly can do to make the “religious profession of the State” 
less ‘‘ definite” and less ‘full ;” but he is scarcely entitled yet, at 
all events, to raise any argument, on that ground, with respect to 
‘religious liberty.” But more than this. Miserably as the 
“religious character of the State” is, even now, lowered and 
deteriorated, still we maintain that it is, at the ‘present time, 
actually more “definite” and more “ full” than in 1847, from the 
passing of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Titles Bill.” However short that 
bill fell of the position it ought to have taken; however infinitesi- 
mally small the gratitude we, as Churchmen, owe to its author, 
still that bill was, as far as it went, a practical recognition of the 
rights of the Anglican Church, and therefore, so far, “the 
religious character of the State” is really more “ definite” and 
more “ full” than it was before that bill was passed; than it was 
before Mr. Gladstone changed his opinions. 

Nor, however much we may lament the shortcomings of that 
“ religious character,” must we be, therefore, insensible to the pro- 
fession of religion which the State does make, even now? Mr. 
Wordsworth has put this point very forcibly in his sermon at 
Kidderminster. He shows, plainly enough, that we have yet 
very much of good remaining; that very many of our old land- 
marks must be swept away before Mr. Gladstone’s new theory of 
‘religious liberty ” can come into full operation. 


“Tf,” he says, “the ‘kingdoms of the world’ are to become, as 
Scripture teaches, ‘ the kingdom of Christ,’ they must be governed 
upon Christian principles. In ordinary cases, they have no commis- 
sion to inflict punishment for religious error, merely as such, but they 
have a commission to withhold privileges. Otherwise, they become 
Anti-christians. Wisely and piously, therefore, does the constitution of 
our State, in the full toleration which it allows to schism and unbelief, 


8 Letter to Bishop Skinner, pp. 10, 11. 
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exhibit at the same time a graduated scale of encouragement and preference 
for the truth, proportioned to the dignity and importance of the several 
places of trust and authority, which, as the depository of Christ’s power, 
it is commissioned to bestow. Thus it has reserved its utmost watch- 
fulness, its keenest and most jealous eye, wherewith to guard and 
secure the highest place; the seat which is occupied by the representa- 
tive of Christ Himself; the fountain-head, from which all honour flows. 
The sovereign whom it admits into the throne is bound to be not only 
a Christian, but a Catholic Christian; not only a Catholic Christian, 
but a Protestant; as designed to represent and uphold the truth of the 
Gospel, not only against the unbelief of the Jew, but the false doctrine 
of the heretic ; not only against the false doctrine of the heretic, but the 
schism and usurpation of the See of Rome. The same restrictions 
apply to a Regent, and to the highest offices of the law. In the two 
Houses of Parliament it is less exclusive. It admits all upon ‘the 
true faith of a Christian,’—with the demand of an additional pledge 
from the Romanist, whom it has greater reason to suspect; and this it 
does, not as indifferent to the religious errors of any who either dissent 
or oppose themselves to the truth; but as confiding in the honour of 
all, and as trusting to conciliate and win them to the unity of the Body 
of Christ, wheif they have been made participators of His power. From 
the constituency, where there is less immediate danger in the exercise 
of the trust, it does not exclude even the unbeliever. If there be fault 
or mistaken policy in all this, as appertaining to the constitution of a 
Christian State, it is a fault at least upon the side to which the charity 
of the Gospel would lead us to incline. If it be inconsistent, as the 
worldly philosopher would object, it is inconsistency proportioned to 
the weakness and the wants of man; which, however, the pride of that 


philosophy can ill brook, we are taught to expect and to provide for in 
the Word of God’.” 


We cannot, also, but express our extreme surprise that so 
acute and able a writer as Mr. Gladstone, should have con- 
descended to the perpetration of such a piece of clap-trap as is 
contained in the sentence, ‘* Away with the servile doctrine that 
religion cannot live without the aid of Parliaments.” Very 
similar to this is the advice which the “ Guardian” kindly gave, 
on the 12th of May, to those who, unfortunately, happen to be 
“misled” by the arguments of Mr. Wordsworth! ‘ There can- 
not,” says the ‘“ Guardian,” “be a more fatal delusion for the 
Church than to trust to any strength but that of her Divine 
mission, or rely on any support that the world can give her.” 
This is a very transparent, and scarcely honest, attempt to range, 
under one common term, all those who do not choose to adopt 
Mr. Gladstone’s new theory — to insinuate that all who wish 
to support the union of Church and State for the sake of the 
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English people, are, therefore, upholders of the Erastian principle 
of a “State Church;” that Mr. Wordsworth and ourselves 
oppose Mr. Gladstone and the “ Guardian” on the same princi- 
ples, and on the same grounds, as the Dean of Bristol or the 
“ Record ;” an assumption so ridiculous, that we shall not waste 
a single word in refuting it further. Mr. Wordsworth has, on 
this point, most ably shown the untenable nature of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position. 


“T will not deny,” he says, ‘that Religion may live (if it so please 
God) without the aid of Parliaments, though of the certainty and 
reasonableness of this assumption, under our own circumstances, I 
shall have somewhat to say by-and-by ;—but there is another question 
that occurs, and which you ought not, I think, to have kept (as you 
have done) entirely out of sight—Can Parliaments live without the aid 
of Religion? On the only occasion when the experiment has been 
made in this country, not one of the three Estates survived; first 
expired the Estate of the Lords Spiritual; next the Estate of the Lords 
Temporal; and lastly, the House of Commons itself became a prey to 
its own infatuated pursuit of ‘ Religious Freedom.’ What became of 
God’s anointed, also, need not be told. And here I must confess I am 
surprised that no word of regret should have escaped you in advocating 
a principle, by which, as you showed so eloquently in your former 
work, a Christian statesman abdicates all the more noble functions of 
his high office. ‘In such a case,’ you observed, ‘I do not hesitate to 
say, the political function would, from the master-science of the world, 
be reduced to the lowest of all arts.’ And again, ‘ The function of 
government will be the lowest of all functions, not in an earthly but in 
a Christian sense, because it will be the farthest removed from its own 
proper nature.’ So little, then, in fact, do the duties of a Christian and 
a citizen coincide, in the consequences of the view which you now 
propound?!” : 

Most admirably also has Mr. Wordsworth shown the fallacy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s plea, that he supports “ religious liberty” from 
a regard for “ Divine truth,” as a security against the mutilation 
of Christian doctrine. We shall run no risk of wearying our 


readers by the length of our quotation :— 


“The point of view,” says Mr. Wordsworth, “ from which you would 
urge this motive, is, no doubt, the conviction” you entertain and have 
before expressed, that unless we embark upon your new theory of 
Religious Freedom, the Christian religion itself will and must be muti- 
lated under the seal of civil authority. I do not disguise from myself 
the difficulties in which the Church is placed, but I cannot see cause 
either for the extreme fear which you embrace, or (still less) for the 
practical conclusion which you would draw from it. For to what does 


1 Letter to Mr. Gladstone, pp. 20, 21. _ 
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this practical conclusion really amount? Does it not amount to this— 
that you are abandoning the Truth of God in a case actually present, in 
order to secure it in a case which (if it please God) may never occur? 
I hardly know whether you will allow me to refer (so sad and con- 
founding is the crisis that has come over us!) to what you have your- 
self previously published upon this head : but if the testimony of Scrip- 
ture was such as you pronounced it in 1841, it cannot be otherwise in 
1852, The times, indeed, are changed, ‘et nos mutamur,’ the greatest 
revolution of all. Circumstances are changed — changed, in many 
respects, I am thankful to say, for the better—changed also in some, I 
lament with you, for the worse. But whatever else has undergone 
change, the Word of God remains the same. The authority of that 
Word was claimed by you—and claimed, I believe, rightly—for the 
principles which you formerly advocated ; it cannot therefore be claimed 
for the diametrically opposite theory which you now propound. If it 
was Scripturally true in 1841, that differences of religion are not to be 
held by a statesman as indifferent things ; if it was Scripturally true 
that the Truth of God, being one, has an inalienable prerogative against 
error even in the things of this life ; if it was Scripturally true that the 
professors of the truth, however feebly and inconsistently held, are 
bound to maintain it and assert its claims in every station and by every 
means which Religion and the Law permit ; if it was Scripturally true 
that the backslidings of a Christian State, no more than the sinfulness 
of a baptized man, are no arguments for continuance, still less for 
advancement, in a vicious and unchristian course; if Repentance was 
the only remedy prescribed to States no less than to individuals in the 
Word of God; if these things, ] say, were Scripturally true, as you 
certainly thought them in 1841, they cannot have become false under 
any circumstances in 18527.” 


Then he contrasts Mr. Gladstone’s present view with his 
former opinions, and thus proceeds :— 


** Now you must excuse me if I say that the Word of God ought not 
to be treated with inconsistency like this without the offer of some 
explanation on your part, nor without eliciting a solemn protest from 
the Ministers of that Word. The passages I have quoted, in mainte- 
nance of your former doctrine, as founded on Scripture, were inscribed 
to the University of Oxford—the contradictory theory which you now 
propound, with equal profession of regard for Divine truth, is inscribed 
to the Primus of the Church in Scotland. 1 have reason to feel for 
both, and believe me, I do feel deeply for both—under, what seems to 
me, the indignity you put upon them. For consider, I entreat you, 
what you are bringing upon us all! You are teaching us to tamper 
with the evidence of the written Word, at a time when, most of all, we 
have occasion for the guidance of that Word. It is true we have seen 
of late so much of such tampering in the conduct of many towards the 


4 Letter to Mr, Gladstone, &c. pp. 27, 28. 
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Church of Rome, that there is a fear of our becoming callous and indif- 
ferent to what formerly would have filled us with horror and amaze- 
ment. As affecting the character of individuals whom we had learnt to 
respect and love, it is no small occasion of regret and pain that their 
vacillations have been attended with no suitable degree of modesty and 
self-distrust ; but who can calculate the moral misery that must ensue 
when radical changes are admitted, without remonstrance, into the region 
of Scripture evidence, and when, under the plea of zeal for Divine truth, 
that truth itself, as we ourselves formerly interpreted it—not privately, 
but in the face of all the world, friends and foes, believers and unbe- 
lievers—is to be not indeed openly resisted and gainsayed, but passed by 
and trodden under foot, as a thing of nought ? 

“ Accepting the truths which you formerly taught us, on the autho- 
rity of Scripture, we—I venture to speak for others as well as for 
myself—we cannot bring ourselves—as you would now teach us, to 
embrace their contradictories. We cannot argue, as you have done, in 
behalf of what we utterly abhor; we cannot discard the sentiments 
which we once pronounced to be Divine ; still less can we seek to press 
the acceptance of the opposite doctrine upon other men. We, or rather 
our Divine Lord in us, may be wronged and robbed, but we cannot 
therefore consent to acquiesce in the spoliation without a murmur, as 
you would have us, or to share with the robbers their ill-gotten spoil *.” 


We must give one more extract from Mr. Wordsworth, before 
leaving our consideration of his and Mr. Gladstone’s letters, 
regretting, as we unfeignedly do, that we cannot find room for 
the whole of his concluding remarks, an omission, however, which 
we earnestly hope all our readers will supply for themselves. We 
have ever ourselves been of opinion, an opinion we have frequently 
expressed in these pages, that the conduct of the so-called 
“ Church party,” both in the House of Commons and out of it, 
with respect especially to the perversions to Rome, as well as to 
the ‘“‘ Papal Aggression,” has been, literally, suicidal in its charac- 
ter. They have wantonly thrown away golden—legitimate, and 
therefore, golden—opportunities of righting themselves with the 
English people—of recovering the ground which Dr. Newman and 
his brother perverts had lost for them—of placing sound “ An- 
glican” principles upon a firm, consistent, and enduring basis. 
As it is, we have gone back at least ten years. We have our 
work to do over again. We claim very high authority for this 
statement, the authority of no less a person than D. C. L. 
himself. Every one knows what great things ‘‘ Churchmen” 
were to do at the next election. Every one remembers the glow- 
ing reports of the “ London Church Union” on this subject. 
Erastianism, and what D. C. L. likes very much less than Erast- 


3 Letter to Mr. Gladstone, &c. pp. 30-32. 34, 35, 
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ianism, sound ‘“ Anglicanism,” were to be swept away for ever. 
But now, how changed the note. ‘Thus, on the very eve of the 
coming elections, writes D. C. L., in the ‘* Morning Chronicle” 
of the 29th May :—* Dispassionately weighing all things, I do not 
believe that the coming general election for members of the House of 
Commons, is one in which the Church party can hope to make a great 
impression. The time must be, and at no very distant interval, 
when the Church of England question will distinctly ‘tell’ upon the 
hustings; but, as a fact about which we have no need to feel the least 
down-hearted, it is not specifically ‘on the cards, as a national 
question, for the general election of 1852.” Most true is all this, 
and we beg to supply a reason for it. It is so, not as D. C. L. 
speciously observes, because ‘‘other considerations purely political” 
create that election, but rather, partly, from the perversions to 
Rome ; partly because he and his party, by their infatuated con- 
duct in the House of Commons, by their rabid attacks, in their 
especial organs, upon all who presumed to take a different view 
from themselves; and, especially, by his own wanton, sarcastic, 
and insolent denunciation of those who deserve the highest consi- 
deration on the part of English Churchmen—have caused ‘Church 
principles” to be a by-word, and a reproach, among the great 
hody of the English people; it is useless to disguise the fact, 
for so it is; while that party’s acknowledged leader, afraid 
to face an English constituency, is compelled to seek, in an Irish 
borough, an appropriate arena for the development of his theory 
of ‘religious liberty,” for declaring his belief in the “political 
equality of all religions.” We say, then, once more, that, as it is. 
we have gone back at least ten years. We have our work to do 
over again. Well, we must do it, in an earnest spirit of love and 
faith. But we, nevertheless, know who, and who alone, are 
responsible for that retrogression. We, none the less, intend to 
take warning from the experience of the past—to take care that 
we are not deceived again. Sure we are of one thing,—that no 
permanent good can ever be done to the Church of England by any 
combination, for any purpose, which does not depend upon, which 
is not openly and avowedly based upon three grand principles— 
the one, an earnest determination to resist, peaceably and chari- 
tably, but yet, withal, manfully, and unflinchingly, Romish insolence 
and Romish Error; another, an equally earnest determination to 
abide, under any and every phase of circumstances, within the 
pale of the Cuurcn or Encuanp ; the third, an uncompromising 
maintenance, for the sake of the English people, of the existing 
union between Church and State. We would allow every possible 
latitude of opinion, we speak, of course, as to Ohurchmen, within 
these limits. Without them, ay, and without the open and 
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direct avowal of them, any combination, for whatever purpose, will 
be but as a rope of sand. Meantime we must wait, till God 
shall send us opportunity for action, content and thankful to do, 
in “‘ quietness and confidence,” our work, as individuals, in the 
way that He has appointed for us ; content to wait till He, in His 
own good time, shall extricate Churchmen from the entanglement 
in which, thanks, principally, to Mr. Gladstone and D. C. L., 
they are now involved. Mr. Wordsworth thus truly speaks of 
the ruinous mischief of the course which Mr. Gladstone, D.C. L., 
and the party in question, have recently taken :— 


‘And now I have a few words to say respecting these supposed 
needs, and the increased difficulties of English Churchmen in general, 
which have wrought the revolution in your sentiments which I see so 
much reason to lament. The present condition of the Church in Eng- 
land is not, I apprehend, essentially worse by any new legislative 
enactment, than it was in 1845, when you were induced to change your 
Parliamentary course. It is worse only, or chiefly, by the greater 
audacity of her avowed enemies, and the greater presumption of her 
mistaken friends, which are, in great measure, I believe, the results of 
that change. Had there been a party in the House of Commons 
headed by yourself, prepared to defend the Church, not upon any lati- 
tudinarian theory of ‘ Religious Liberty,’ not upon vague hints of dis- 
affection justly liable to the suspicion of a non-juring movement, or of 
a tendency towards Rome,—but upon the recognized principles of the 
constitution, including the Royal Supremacy, exercised within just and 
lawful bounds,—I, for my part, am well-nigh persuaded that the worst 
which has befallen the Church during the last five years—the forcing of 
Dr. Hampden on the see of Hereford,—the reversal of the judgment of 
the Court of Arches in the case of Mr. Gorham—the rejection of the 
Bishop of London’s Bill for a proper Ecclesiastical Tribunal in causes 
of doctrine—the refusal of the right of clergy to sit in Convocation— 
the unfair and utterly unconstitutional proceedings of the Committee of 
Council on Education—would never have occurred..... 

‘‘Tn these circumstances, then, which I have briefly touched upon, I 
discover, as I think, what chiefly characterizes and aggravates the pre- 
sent condition of the Church in England. An Episcopal Bench which 
now, perhaps for the first time, does not adequately represent her in the 
House of Lords—the desertion of those who should have been her 
champions in the lower House of Parliament, influenced by the teach- 
ing of gifted, but misguided men, who have themselves altogether 
abandoned her for the Church of Rome—the same pernicious influence 
widely spread among the young and inexperienced, the visionary and 
self-confident, tending to induce them to ‘refine’ upon the wisdom of 
their forefathers in Politics and Religion—the consequent encourage- 
ment given to her enemies to insult and oppress her—the very improve- 
ment which has taken place, great and undeniable as it is, in the ortho- 
doxy of her preaching, in her performance of Divine Worship, in the 
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lives of the Clergy, in the attachment of her Laity, making the evil that 
remains to be more keenly felt—it is to these things that I attribute, 
more than to any other human cause, the peculiar difficulties which 
appear for the present so grievous and insurmountable, and which have 
driven so many others, not only to forsake the course which your pre- 
cept and example, backed by the judgment of the great and good in all 
ages, formerly prescribed to them, but to rush into the opposite with all 
a convert’s enthusiasm, which, while it kindles their impatience and dis- 
pleasure against those whom they once sided with as allies, forbids them 
to recognize in themselves the unhappy change they have undergone *.” 

And now, then, we are in a position to ask our readers, whe- 
ther Mr. Gladstone is or is not fairly liable to the charge of “ in- 
consistency ” and “ vacillation.” That he has changed his opinions 
in toto on the subject of the relations between the Church and the 
State, no one, except the “ Guardian,” can for a moment doubt. 
The question is—and in Mr. Gladstone’s case it is. a very impor- 
tant question—has he changed them perforce, under the influence 
of circumstances so overwhelming as, at once, to constrain the 
conviction of all unprejudiced persons; or has he changed them 
wantonly, recklessly, and without a shadow of real necessity 
We leave our readers, with most perfect confidence, to answer 
for themselves the question here proposed. 

But our task must not end here. We should certainly have 
been little justified in doing violence to our own feelings, and in 
taking up so much of the attention of our readers, in a mere 
endeavour to fix a charge of personal inconsistency on Mr. 
Gladstone. Our purpose is far higher than this. Our purpose 
is to show the dangerous nature of the principles enunciated by 
that gentleman, and upheld by the so-called organs of the English 
Church, the ‘“‘ Morning Chronicle” and the ‘ Guardian.” We 
fully, as we said before, acquit Mr. Gladstone and the “Guardian” 
of any intention of upsetting the existing alliance between Church 
and State. We cannot say so of the “ Morning Chronicle.” 
We cannot believe for a moment, that a journal which advocates 
the cause of Messrs. Bright and Milner Gibson, of Mr. Cardwell 
and Sir James Graham, pari passu with what it considers the 
cause of the English Church—which professes to uphold the 
‘* political equality of all religions,” and to vindicate, at the same 
time, the integrity of the Catholic faith—we cannot suppose that 
such a journal would feel the smallest possible regret, if the entire 
relations by which the State of England is; at present, bound to 
the Church of England, were for ever dissevered. But our busi- 
ness now is, not with intentions, but with tendencies. We do 


* Letter to Mr, Gladstone, &c. pp. 49, 50, 51—53. 
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firmly believe that, if Mr. Gladstone’s views of “ religious liberty” 
be sound views—if all religions ought, of right, to be politically 
equal—then, as a matter of right also, the alliance between Church 
and State ought to be at once dissolved; then ought Mr. Glad- 
stone and the ‘‘ Guardian,” at once and openly, to fraternize with 
Mr. Miall and the Nonconformists for the removal of a great 
monster grievance. We are speaking in most perfect sincerity, 
and we will prove our words to demonstration. We will en- 
deavour to show Mr. Gladstone and the ‘“‘ Guardian” that, in 
their sense of the term, “ religious liberty” does not, as a fact, 
exist In England; that, as a fact, all religions are not politically 
equal. Now if we show this, one of two things ought to follow. 
Hither Mr. Gladstone and the “‘ Guardian” ought to abandon 
their present position as untenable, or else they ought at once to 
proclaim their earnest desire to establish real “ religious liberty ;” 
to make all religions politically equal in the only way this can 
really be done, by putting an end altogether to the alliance which 
does now prevail between ‘‘ Church and State,” and to the con- 
sequent favour which is now, as a matter of fact, extended to the 
English Church. 
We apprehend Mr. Gladstone’s theory of “ religious liberty” 
will amount to this, that the State, of which the Sovereign is the 
head, ought to be a mere abstraction—divested altogether of ,any 
thing like a personal conscience—having nothing whatever to do 
with truth or falsehood as such—having no religious opinions, in 
any shape or way, of its own—but simply acting as a kind of 
neutral centre, around which all the various denominations of 
religion are to converge. Well, this is, at all events, an intel- 
ligible hypothesis ; but does this state of things exist amongst us? 
and, if not, is Mr. Gladstone prepared to take measures for 
calling it into existence? Let us see. The ‘* Morning Chronicle,” 
in the article already quoted, thus endeavours to expose the 
ingenuous simplicity of Mr. Wordsworth!  “ Perhaps he is also 
of opinion that the present mode of appointing bishops, and the 
present condition of the Church’s synods, are amply compensated 
by the tmportant fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury séidd 
crowns the Sovereign.” Mark the sneer—* The important fact !” 
Certainly the fact is rather ‘‘ important,” and why! Because, for 
one reason, it is a practical denial of the existence in England of 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ religious liberty.” We beg to ask the ‘“* Morn- 
ing Chronicle” and Mr. Gladstone, what possible right, on their 
principles, Aas the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown the 
Sovereign—we mean, of course, what exclusive right! The 
State, as such, and of course, therefore, the Sovereign, as head 
of the State, is to show no favour whatever to any religious 
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denomination. But who will say that the exclusive right of 
crowning the Sovereign of England is compatible, in any shape 
or way, with this theory! Surely, if the Archbishop performs 
this solemn office, as the spiritual head of the Enghsh Church, 
then direct and palpable favour is shown to that particular 
religious denomination of which he is the head; and, thereby, 
direct and palpable injustice, on Mr. Gladstone’s theory, is com- 
mitted against the head of every other rel'gious denomination. If 
Mr. Gladstone is prepared to allow that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ought, on the occurrence of the next coronation, to cast 
lots—for we suppose the Sovereign must be crowned by some- 
body—to cast lots with the Cardinal ‘“ Archbishop of West- 
minster,” with the various heads of the different dissenting 
interests, and with the Jewish Chief Rabbi—we suppose Mr. 
Gladstone will take him in—for the privilege, not the right, of 
crowning the Sovereign; well, in that case, let him honestly and 
manfully say so. If he will not do this, then is his theory of 
“religious liberty” a gross delusion, an unreal creation of a 
brain teeming with crude fancies. 

Take another instance. Every body knows that before every 
sitting of the House of Commons, prayer to Almighty God is 
solemnly offered up. In his former work, Mr. Gladstone ‘thus 
eloquently referred to the practice, on this head, which prevails 
im America. 


* Looking again to the other end of the scale, and passing from the 
most theistical of ancient philosophies to that one among modern 
nations whose public institutions are least so of all wherein Christianity 
is generally professed by the people, the inquirer will derive even from 
the practice of America an attestation of our principle, that, viewing 
governments as made up of human beings, there immediately and 
inevitably arises a necessity for their having a collective worship. 
The meetings of her legislative body are opened with prayer. True tt 
is that prayer may be and is offered by ministers of the most various and 
conflicting persuasions: by Roman Catholic, Anglo-American, Baptist, 
Unitarian: probably the enumeration has a far wider range in principle 
than even this. We speak not here of the abstract consistency or pro- 
priety of this heterogeneous worship: but we highly value the acknow- 
ledgment, more conspicuous amidst such anomalies, that wlere there 
is a government there should be a worship, a religion*.” 


Now, of course, in his next edition, Mr. Gladstone will alter 
and amend this passage. He, of course, will then refer to the 
practice of our American friends, not by way of censure, but by 
way of the very highest praise! He will, doubtless, refer to the 


° The State, &c. pp. 32, 33. 
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fact that ‘“‘ prayer may be and is offered by ministers of the most 
various and conflicting persuasions,” as showing the existence of 
real, genuine, unadulterated “religious liberty” in the United 
States! But then, equally of course, he ought to do his best to 
introduce a similar system of action into our own legislature. 
For see the glaring and palpable injustice of our present system. 
In the British House of Commons, that visible embodiment of the 
‘political equality of all religions,” as a matter of fact, religious 
worship is exclusively performed by a minister of one favoured 
denomination—by a priest of the English Church! We say 
confidently, that unless Mr. Gladstone, the “‘ Guardian,” and the 
‘“ Morning Chronicle,” are prepared, at once, to amend this most 
wanton act of injustice—unless they will do their best to bring it 
to pass that Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Binney, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the other heads of the “‘ various conflicting per- 
suasions "—having, of course, ballotted for precedence—shall, for 
the future, offer up in rotation solemn prayer to Almighty God, 
at each sitting of the British House of Commons—then is their 
theory of “religious liberty,” of the “ political equality of all 
religions,” neither more nor less than a mockery, a delusion, and 
asnare! We leave Mr. Gladstone to take which alternative he 
pleases—to carry out his principles manfully, or to give them up 
as untenable. We submit, as a fact, that we have proved our 
position, that what he considers “ religious liberty,” pure and 
simple, does not yet exist in England. We pass over, as of 
minor importance, the coronation oath—the oath taken by 
tomish Members of Parliament—and a few small matters of a 
similar kind. We are content to rest the issue we have raised 
upon the two instances we have already mentioned. If Mr. 
Gladstone will not consent to amend, in the way we have sug- 
gested, the present unjust system, then his theory of “religious 
liberty” will not hold water. If he will, then is he bound, at 
once, to do all he can to sever the alliance between Church and 
State, because, by virtue alone of that alliance, are exclusive 
privileges afforded by the State to the English Church. We 
leave Mr. Gladstone to make his choice. 

Since the above was written, the ‘“ Guardian,” finding that 
Mr. ©. Wordsworth’s masterly letter is exciting rather too 
much attention, has issued an “apology” for Mr. Gladstone, 
in another “leading article” of the 3rd June. We notice 
the article for two reasons: first, because it has a very direct 
bearing upon our present subject; and, secondly, because it 
offers a lamentable specimen of what, in another communion, 
we should characterize as Jesuitism. There are three points 
to be noticed. First, we are told that “Mr. Wordsworth’s 
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misconception of Mr. Gladstone is as complete as, his position 
and attainments considered, it is extraordinary.” When did the 
‘‘ Guardian” first find this out? Is it not still more “ extra- 
ordinary,” that the ‘ Guardian,” on the 12th May, when justi/y- 
ing Mr. Gladstone against Mr. Wordsworth, actually ignored 
altogether this ‘extraordinary misconception?” Surely then 
was the time to expose Mr. Wordsworth’s stupidity, and not 
now, when it is so obviously done “for a purpose.” But, more- 
over, we are told, that * besides, it should be remembered, that 
Mr. Wordsworth holds opinions on the union of Church and 
State happily almost peculiar to himself, and means by their 
separation something very different from what is commonly un- 
derstood by that term.” How far the ‘ Guardian” correctly 
apprehends Mr. Wordsworth’s views, we will inquire presently ; 
but, at any rate, those views are not, or certainly were not, 
‘“neculiar to himself,” inasmuch as they are, ¢pso facto, the very 
identical views which Mr. Gladstone formerly propounded in his 
ereat work on ‘* Church and State.” But what are Mr. Words- 
worth’s views according to the ‘“‘ Guardian?” ‘* Mr. Wordsworth 
holds, if we understand him,”—there is great virtue in your ‘ if,” 
—‘ that there is an absolute obligation, to be deduced from 
Scripture, upon every State to support and foster a national 
Church, which Church can never, without actual sin, on her own 
part, allow herself to be dissevered from the State.” Now for the 
logical consequence. ‘The ultimate result of which appears to 
be, that the Church must surrender herself bound hand and foot, 
doctrine, discipline, and all, into the hands of the civil power.” 
Now, will the ‘Guardian” undertake to explain, how two 
separate and independent bodies could be so wnited, as that one 
should not “ allow itself” to be separated from the other? If 
the State chose to insist upon separation, how could the Church 
possibly prevent it? We are sure that Mr. Wordsworth never 
intended to say any thing so perfectly absurd! But, setting 
aside the absurdity, is the “‘ Guardian’s”” account of Mr. Words- 
worth’s view in any way correct? We say confidently it is 
not. Mr. Wordsworth’s view, 7f we mistake not, is this, as it 
was formerly Mr. Gladstone’s, that, upon Scriptural grounds, 
the State ought “to support and foster a national Church ;” 
and, moreover, that, where the alliance exists, as in this country, 
the Church is bound, by the allegiance she owes to her Divine 
Master, to do al/ in her power to maintain that alliance—to bear 
and suffer any thing, short of a positive denial of Christian Truth, 
rather than by any act of her own to cause it to be severed. If 
the State zi//.sever it, she must protest and submit, but do 
nothing to further the unrighteous deed. As Mr. Wordsworth 
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felicitously said, “in another paper,” in a letter which the 
‘‘Guardian” refused to insert entire, if the State chose to 
‘commit suicide,” we, as Churchmen, are not, therefore, ‘ to 
load the pistol, and to draw the trigger.” Now the “ Guardian” 
had seen, and actually referred to, that letter, and yet, in spite 
of it, it thought proper to misrepresent, as above, the views of 
Mr. Wordsworth. 

But not simply has that paper misrepresented Mr. Wordsworth : 
it actually endeavours to nullify the effect of Mr. Gladstone's “ Let- 
ter to Bishop Skinner,” by representing it as ‘‘the Letter of a 
Scotch Churchman to a Scotch Bishop ;” and, therefore, contain- 
ing arguments and statements which were never intended to apply 
to the Church of England! The ‘ Guardian” gravely main- 
tains, that any apprehension as to the tendency of Mr. Giad- 
stone’s Letter, to weaken and disturb the union between Church 
and State, is perfectly groundless, because that letter is ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of an unestablished Church! “In any 
practical sense, therefore, and as applied to the Church of Eng- 
land, we believe the charge against Mr. Gladstone to be utterly 
without foundation.” Now this is really too bad! We are quite 
sure that Mr. Gladstone is far too honourable a man to counte- 
nance the miserable evasion, to which the ‘“‘ Guardian” has had 
recourse. Will the ‘‘ Guardian” venture to deny that the whole 
bearing of Mr. Gladstone’s letter is to lay down certain prin- 
ciples, as of universal application, which principles are carried 
out, in the Church of Scotland, in the greatest perfection, because 
that Church is unfettered by the “trammels” of the State? Will 
the ‘‘Guardian” venture to deny that, under this impression, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Letter has been applauded to the skies by all 
who look to the Scotch Church with anxious and longing gaze ; 
that, under this impression, the primary review of that Letter 
appeared in its own columns; that, under this impression, the 
‘“‘ Morning Chronicle ” reviewed it also? And yet forsooth, know- 
ing all this, we, of the Knglish Church, are not to feel the 
smallest alarm at the palpable tendency of that Letter, because it 
was addressed to a Scotch Bishop! If Mr. Gladstone’s views 
on the relations between the Church and State, in England, are 
really unaltered, since 1847, let him withdraw his “ Letter to 
Bishop Skinner.” No one would hail that withdrawal with 
more thankfulness than ourselves. But, until then, we must 
regard that Letter as having a most direct tendency to unsettle 
those relations. The ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ” is, at any rate, very 
much more frank than the “ Guardian” on this point. By a 
singular coincidence, on the very same day, the “Chronicle” 
boldly and openly takes ground, diametrically opposed to that of 
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the, ‘* Guardian.” We will quote the particular passage, bearing 
on our present subject, and then leave our readers to judge, 
whether English Churchmen have, or have not, a right to feel 
alarmed at the tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s Letter. 

Thus speaks the ‘“ Morning Chronicle” on the 3rd of June :— 


“ His," Mr. Gladstone’s, ‘‘ problem, therefore, is to find a way for 
the Church to do her own work, non obstante the unchristian character® 
of the State. And he solves it by saying, ‘Let the State develop its 
principles ; let it forego interference with or recognition of religion ; let it 
not meddle with any sects; let it not prescribe Jews or Roman Catholic 
dignitaries ; for, if it be consistent, the Church cannot but gain, and she 
must, in the end, be free. If, however, I claim entire liberty for the 
Church of England at the hands of ai assembly which does not consist 
of members of her communion, how can I, in honesty and consistency, 
ask this same assembly to persecute and prescribe other religious bodies 
for her sake.’ Such is the obvious rationale of Mr. Gladstone’s treat- 
ment of the Jew question, and of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill.” 


But the sophistry of the ‘“‘ Guardian” does not end here. It 
actually endorses its own latest view of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, by 
an enumeration of certain eminent persons, who, for totally dif- 
ferent reasons with the ‘“‘ Guardian,” deprecate opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone! ‘So, we presume, believe the bishops, archdeacons, 
and cathedral dignitaries innumerable, who have come forward to 
protest against a disturbance of his seat. So thinks Archdeacon 
Hale; so thinks Dr. Hook ; so thinks Sir Thomas Acland.” Why 
did not the ‘‘Guardian” add, “so thinks Dr. Lushington ; so 
thinks Master Senior ; so thinks Mr. Labouchere!” The “Guardian” 
knows, as well as we know, that very many, among others, we 
doubt not, the persons it has mentioned, deprecate opposition to 
Mr. Gladstone's return, on grounds which have nothing whatever 
to do with any, the smallest, recognitién of his peculiar views on 
‘Church and State.” They deprecate it because of University 
etiquette; because of Mr. Gladstone’s eminent usefulness in the 
House of Commons as a statesman; because he is the firm up- 
holder of the privileges of the University; but, especially, we 
believe, because, whatever may be his private theories, Mr. Glad- 
stone is far too honourable a man to carry those theories into 
practical operation, until he has, on this particular question, him- 
self taken some steps, following Sir Robert Peel’s example in 
1829, to ascertain the feeling of his constituency. Most earnestly, 
for our own part, do we hope that that time may never arrive; 
but if, unhappily, it ever should, the “ Guardian” will find that 


® The italics are owrs. 
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English Churchmen are quite prepared to do their duty aliké''to 
the Church of England, and to the University of Oxford. 

And now a few words by way of conclusion. We have thought 
it our duty to draw the particular attention of English Church- 
men to the question of “‘ Church and State,” because we firmly 
believe that the present and future usefulness of the Church 
depends, under God, mainly upon the view which they take of 
that question. It is utterly impossible to shut our eyes to the 
fact, that the relations between the Church and State are, from 
within the Church, most seriously endangered at the present 
moment. The tendency of the present views of Mr. Gladstone, 
of the “‘ Guardian ” and of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” is, palpably, 
towards a “free” and unestablished Chureh. We believe that 
many persons devoutly wish for such a consummation. We 
believe that very many more are now siding with these persons 
for particular objects, who do not, really, desire any thing of the 
kind, but who will, unless they retrace their steps in time, be 
drawn, when the crisis comes, into the vortex along with 
them. We do not wonder at this, much as we lament it. The 
present position of matters has been caused, mainly, by the 
Papal aggression, or rather, by the course which certain par- 
ties, in and out of Parliament, pursued with reference to that 
transaction. At the time that event occurred Churchmen were 
smarting under the injustice of the Gorham judgment. Their 
irritation was increased by the ‘“ Durham Letter” When 
the question of invoking the aid of Parliament against that 
aggression arose, many were afraid of appearing to depend 
on the State for protection, from recent events; while others, 
who really desired, as we believe, direct separation, openly re- 
pudiated the secular arm, and raised the cuckoo cry of ‘reli- 
gious liberty,” for the purpose of more directly furthering the end 
they had in view. The conduct of the first of these two parties 
was, we think, most mistaken and ill-judged, though easily 
accounted for. The line they should have taken was perfectly 
clear. They should have said, ‘ while, on the one hand, we depre- 
cate any undue interference, on the part of the State, with the 
internal organization of the Church, we still, so long as the Church 
and the State are united, are entitled to demand that the State 
shall defend the Church against the wanton insolence of Romish 
aggression.” As it is, the two parties are now, virtually, united 
in what we cannot but deem a very inauspicious and unholy alli- 
ance. It is with a view of opening the eyes of the one party to 
the real state of the case, of inducing them to pause ere it be too 
late, that this paper has been written. If they who do not desire 
that the State should be ‘ unchristianized ” fraternize any longer, 
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no matter for what purpose, with those who do not care one atom 
whether the State be Curist1aAN or ApostaTE, who desire that 
it should “develop its principles,” foregoing altogether any 
“ interference with” or ‘‘ recognition of religion,” the consequences 
must be upon their own heads. For ourselves, we can only say 
that while we are not insensible to the altered condition of the 
relations between the Church and the State since the repeal of 
the “‘ Test” Act—since the passing of the Act of 1829,—while we 
feel, as acutely as men can feel, the injustice with which, on the 
part of the civil power, the Church has lately been treated— 
while we would join, heart and soul, in the endeavour to obtain 
justice for her—while we would extend, by every means in our 
power, her spiritual efficiency, we would still, so long as our Prayer 
Book remains unaltered, rather submit patiently to any amount of 
oppression than, by any act of our own, promote the dissolution 
of the existing alliance ; not for the sake of the Church—not from 
any mere desire to preserve endowments and temporalities, for, if 
robbed of these, we would say, in “quietness and confidence,” 
Jehovah Jireh—but simply and solely for the sake of preserving 
the Christian character of the State. It is speciously urged that 
that alliance cripples the energies and impedes the usefulness of 
English Churchmen, as individuals. We do not believe it. So 
long as we look upon our spiritual mother as a Divine institution, 
perfectly distinct from, perfectly independent of, though happily 
united with the State—so long as her Clergy are impressed with 
a due appreciation of the Divine commission with which they are 
invested—they will do her work in an earnest spirit of love and 
faith, in spite of, aye, and we verily believe, all the more zealously 
because of, the injustice with which she is treated. Sure we are, 
that by so doing, they take the most effectual course whereby 
that injustice may, ultimately, be removed. And most sure are 
we, also, that by allowing a shadow of doubt and suspicion to rest 
upon them in reference to this great question, not only are they 
themselves the real causes of the perpetuation of that injustice, 
but they render nugatory and ineffectual any efforts they, as indi- 
viduals, make, in spreading the faith of the Church among the 
English people. Let them show the people that, while protesting 
against the unlawful, they are still prepared dutifully to uphold 
the lawful “supremacy” of their Sovereign; that, while fully 
determined to resist State aggression, they are yet equally deter- 
mined that, so far as they are concerned, “the Church of England 
shall still remain a national Church’,” and they will be trusted and 
reverenced by those, whom the faintest whisper of “separation” 


7 Letter of Mr. Disraeli to the electors of Bucks. 
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would drive from them at once and for ever. At all events, let us 
have no more halting, or indecision, in the matter. ' Eet ‘is at 
least know the course which men really intend to take respecting 
it. We shall then know our real position, and our real strength. 
Let us have candour and fair dealing, and we have no fear what- 
ever of the final result. ‘Because therefore,” we use, in con- 
pe the striking language which Mr. Gladstone formerly 
used :— 


“Because the government stands with us in a paternal relation 
to the people, and is bound in all things to consider not merely 
their existing tastes, but the capabilities and ways of their improvement; 
because it has both an intrinsic competency and external means to 
amend and assist their choice ; because to be in accordance with God’s 
word and will it must have a religion, and because in accordance with 
its conscience that religion must be the truth as held by it under the 
most solemn and accumulated responsibilities ; because this is the only 
sanctifying and preserving principle of society, as well as to the indivi- 
dual that particular benefit, without which all others are worse than 
valueless; we must disregard the din of political contention, and the 
pressure of worldly and momentary motives, and in behalf of our regard 
to man, as well as of our allegiance to God, maintain among ourselves, 
where happily it still exists, the union betweea the Church and the 
State *.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wuite these sheeis are passing through the press, 4 letter has 
appeared from Mr, Gladstone, addressed to Mr. Greswell, ‘ em- 
phatically denying, in all their parts,” any allegations which have 
been made against him, with respect to the Church and State 
question—a letter which complicates, we use the word advisedly, 
the question at issue between ourselves and the writer of it, in a 
very remarkable manner. We are compelled to notice Mr. 
Hadstone’s letter, and for this very plain reason, that, if we do 
not, that letter will be brought forward, when this paper appears, 
by Mr. Gladstone’s friends, as an authoritative reply to our 
allegations, as well as to those of other parties, with whom we 
have nothing whatever to do. In justice to Mr. Gladstone, we 
will give entire those passages of his letter which bear most 
directly upon the subject of this paper. He says :— 


“That the principles of which I am now the advocate are the very 
same that I avowed, and for the avowal of which I was not sparingly 
assailed, in 1847 ; ’ 

“That I am aware of no incompatibility between the principles of 
full religious freedom, and the maintenance of the national Church in 


* The State, Kc., p, 83. 
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connection with the State, to both of which I am now, as ever, cordially 
attached ; 

‘That, in regard to the latter of these objects, if the change in my 
convictions which is imputed to me had occurred, I should not have 
left it to the author of this circular to announce it to the world; and 

‘That whether the question be or be not an open one for others, it 
can, in my judgment, be no open question for one who aspires to the 


representation of the University of Oxford. 


‘In short, I disown and repudiate both these allegations emphati- 
9 93 


cally, and in all their parts’. 

Now, we trust our readers will fully believe us when we say 
that we should have been delighted beyond measure, if we could 
have considered the letter of Mr. Gladstone as a satisfactory 
reply to the allegations it has been our very painful duty to make, 
with respect to that gentleman, in this paper. We regret that 
we cannot do so. Whatever weight ought to attach to any thing 
we have hitherto said, ought still to attach to our arguments 
and our allegations, non obstante Mr. Gladstone’s letter. Let us 
consider this question. ‘ The principles,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“of which I am now the advocate are the very same that I 
avowed, and for the avowal of which I was not sparingly assailed, 
in 1847.” Now we do not, for a moment, dream of imputing a 
shadow of insincerity to Mr. Gladstone on this point, but we 
cannot forbear asking him how he can possibly reconcile this 
assertion with the fact that the especial and peculiar organs of his 
party, the ‘* Guardian” and the “ Morning Chronicle,” have, both 
of them, in answer to Mr. Wordsworth, fully and frankly avowed 
a direct and radical change of opinion, on his part, with respect 
to the question of “ religious liberty”—a question, as we have 
shown, connected most intimately with the alliance between the 
Church and the State? We have already quoted the ‘* Guardian,” 
not of the 19th, but of the 12th May, on this subject. If our 
readers will recur to that extract, they will see that passages 
from Mr. Gladstone’s earlier and later writings are admitted to 
be ‘totally irreconcilable ;” they will see the frank admission 
that Mr. Gladstone has “ changed his mind;” nay, more than 
this, that it “‘is not any one’s business to defend Mr. Gladstone 
Jrom a complete alteration of recorded opinions.” ‘* We may con- 
cede,” says the “ Guardian,” “ without reserve, to Mr. Words- 
worth”—surely, therefore, to any one else—“ that having written 
strongly in favour of a state conscience, and of the maintenance of a 
particular form of religion by the civil power, Mr. Gladstone is now 
to be found writing as decidedly, and certainly with no loss of 
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power, on that of ‘religious liberty.” Let our readers mark the 
very important admission here that there is a clear and direct 
antagonism between Mr. Gladstone’s present theory of “ religious 
liberty,” and his former theory of the State “ having a conscience,” 
of its being the bounden duty of the civil power “ to maintain a 
religion.” Surely it must follow, logically, if the State ought not 
now to ‘‘ have a conscience,”—ought not now. “ to maintain a reli- 
gion,” —that the alliance of the State with the Church ought not to 
be so much as an “open question” with the ‘“* Guardian” and 
with Mr. Gladstone, if the “‘ Guardian ” correctly represents that 
gentleman’s opinions. That alliance owght, in such a case, at 
once to be dissolved. 

But now for the other “Church” organ, the “ Morning 
Chronicle.” In the same article from which we before quoted 
the change in Mr. Gladstone’s views is brought out in even 
stronger relief than by the “Guardian.” After stating its own 
view of Mr. Wordsworth’s theory of Church and State, the 


“Chronicle” thus proceeds :— 


‘We are not now denying that this theory of Church and State has 
its beauties—all we say is, that it and the present times do not by a 


good deal coincide. 

** Mr, Gladstone, it is possible, may once have been taken by the 
literary beauty and symmetry of this, or of an analogous, view of the 
relations between Church and State. Time, however, disenchanted 


him. He came down from reverie to reality *.” 


Then come the peculiar views of the ‘‘ Chronicle,” which we 
spare our readers, and then it is said :— 


‘“‘ Hence, as we suppose, Mr. Gladstone felt it to be his duty to look 
facts fairly in the face, to surrender the hollow theory, and to see 
whether the Church was not bound to accommodate itself to an altered 
condition of society. This is the practical side of his public character 
as a Churchman—he refuses any longer to affect to see in the State 
what the State is not.” 


Now, we ask our readers carefully to consider these two extracts, 
and then we ask further, how is it possible to reconcile them 
with the letter of Mr. Gladstone? ‘They can only be reconciled 
in one way, and most glad shall we be if Mr. Gladstone will 
adopt it. It is just possible that these extracts may now, for the 
first time, be brought to his notice. If so, he is bound, at once 
and speedily, to state that fact, and, moreover, to disavow any, 
the smallest participation, in the sentiments here imputed to him. If 


he will do this, so far well. 


1 Morning Chronicle, April 2. 
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But Mr. Gladstone goes on to say further, ‘that I am aware of 
no incompatibility between the principles of full religious freedom, 
and the maintenance of the national Church in connection with 
the State, to both of which I am now, as ever, cordially attached.” 
Now, we do hope that, when Mr. Gladstone favours the world 
with his disavowal of the sentiments of his so-called organs, he 
will give us a full, clear, and unmistakeable definition of what he 
considers “religious freedom.” ‘There is a sense in which we 
can perfectly agree with his dictum as above stated. If he 
means to say that he would allow, according to his former views, 
every religious denomination “full and free toleration” on all 
points not, in any wise, interfering with the paramount and acknow- 
ledged claims of the Church of England to especial favour as the 
established religion of the State, then, of course, we fully agree 
with him; but, then, we call upon him plainly to say so. If he 
does, it will be very difficult to reconcile such an assertion with 
his conduct on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, with the general 
tenor of his letter to Bishop Skinner, and with the language of 
those Journals considered peculiarly to represent his opinions. 
With that, however, we have nothing todo. We would gladly 
and readily compound with any transient inconsistency for the 
sake of getting an avowal from such a man as Mr. Gladstone, 
that he still adheres to the general principles of his former 
great work. If, however, he will not do this—but we will wait 
till we see his definition before we draw our inference. 

We approach, finally, a question of great importance, and of 
very peculiar delicacy. That question is this: supposing Mr. 
Gladstone should not think proper to give a clear and explicit 
explanation of the points to which Mr. Wordsworth and ourselves 
have thought it right to call his peculiar attention, how far ought 
English Churchmen who adopt Mr. Wordsworth’s vicw of the 
existing alliance, to be satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, 
that he is “‘ now, as ever, cordially attached to the maintenance of 
the national Church in connection with the State?” We regret 
to say that, in such a case, supposing it, unhappily, to oecur—giving 
Mr. Gladstone implicit credit for perfect sincerity—believing, in 
spite of his writings and his conduct, because he says he desires, 
that he really does desire the maintenance of the existing rela- 
tion—still, while those writings remain unexplained—while that 
line of conduct still continues—Ohurchmen who agree in the main 
with Mr. Wordsworth and ourselves, must not depend, hence- 
forward, for a single moment, for the maintenance of the alliance, 
on Mr. Gladstone. Most gladly, most thankfully, would we 
receive from that gentleman a retractation of his Letter to Bish-p 
Skinner; most gladly and most thankfully would we hail a dis- 
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avowal of his startling speech and his startling vote on the Eecle- 
siastical Titles Act; but, until then, we must, from a sense of 
the duty we owe to the Church of E ngland, look at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tendencies, rather than at Mr. Gladstone’s intentions. 
We must, at the present day, look at deeds more than words. 
We cannot, because we dare not, accept Mr. Gladstone's letter 
to Mr. Greswell, as a satisfactory explanation of, or a sufficient 
set-off against his advocacy, in his Letter to Bishop Skinner, of 
the political equality of all religions—for it amounts to that; or 
of his maintenance, in the House of Commons, of the right of the 
Church of Rome to act as if Parliament had long since repealed 
the restrictive clauses of the Bill of 1829. So long as that line 
of conduct is continued, we are bound to suppose that Mr. Glad- 
stone endorses the opinion of the “ Morning Chronicle”—an opinion 
maintained so lately as the 16th of June, on the occasion of the 
Queen’s recent proclamation respecting Romish processions—that 
that proclamation “ revives a penal enactment which, by common 
consent, had quietly gone to sleep for more than twenty years!” We 
are bound to feel alarm, even in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
when we see a Journal, supported mainly by the “ Church” party, 
one day advocating his re-election, in one of its own peculiarly- 
written leaders ; the next, asserting, in bitter scorn and derision 
of a most just and righteous step on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that ‘‘ wisely and well had successive administrations 
allowed that miserable tribute to bigotry which encumbered the 
Emancipation Act to remain a dead letier!” We do earnestly 
hope that our readers will not misunderstand us. We do not 
dream of doubting that Mr. Gladstone’does now desire the main- 
tenance of the relations between Church and State which at pre- 
sent exist—we fully believe him when he asserts that he is 
“aware of no incompatibility between the principles of full reli- 
gious freedom and the maintenance” of those relations. But, 
with great respect for Mr. Gladstone, we demur to the sufficiency 
of that declaration. We are compelled, by sad and bitter expe- 
rience, to look, not simply at the assertions, but at the tendency 
of the writings, and at the overt acts, of public men. How many, 
who have now joined the ranks of our bitterest and most impla- 
cable foe, were, at one time, perfectly sincere in the belief that 
they were “aware of no incompatibility between” the holding 

“all Roman doctrine” and the most fervent attachment to the 
Church of England! Wherearethosemen now! They are gone 
whither the legitimate development of their principles inevitably 
led them, and where every one else could see, long before, that they 
were gradually going. We must think of these things ; and it is 
because we do think of them, that we cannot accept Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s letter as sufficient to quiet the fears his ‘‘ best friends” 
entertain respecting him. Let him once plainly and distinctly 
assert his entire adherence to the general principles of his former 
great work,—let him act according to those principles—then, 
in spite of recent events, will we gladly and thankfully allow 
that our fears are groundless. But, until that time shall come, 
we dare not, holding our present views, place any confidence, as 
Churehmen, in Mr. Gladstone, on the question we are discussing. 
We are rather compelled to believe, that the principles he has 
avowed in his letter to Bishop Skinner—that the line of conduct 
he has adopted in Parliament—do directly tend towards a con- 
summation which every sound English Churchman would not only 
most deeply deplore, but would endeavour to prevent, by every 
means in his power. Unless those principles are changed—unless 
that conduct be altered—we are most firinly convinced that the 
time must inevitably come, when Mr. Gladstone, and they who 
agree with him in opinion, will openly advocate the rending asunder 
of the existing relations between the Church and the State. 
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Art. VIIT.—Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life in Canada. By 
Susanna Moopir. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 


We have seldom come across a book more amusing in its quiet 
humour, or more touching in its simple pathos, than these pic- 
tures of an emigrant’s life in Canada. A melancholy picture it 
is, and one, we trust, not to be commonly met with now-a-days. 
The writer, Mrs. Moodie, a worthy sister of our accomplished 
female historian, Agnes Strickland, emigrated with her husband 
some twenty years ago, soon after her marriage, leaving a Scottish 
home, with all the common comforts we deem necessaries of life, 
and, what her cultivated mind valued far more highly, the luxury 
of literature, to seek an independence of their own in the Canadian 
forest and ‘* bush life”—the one so poetical and grand in descrip- 
tion, the other so adventurous and amusing to read of, but in 
reality so dreary, so anxious, so heart-aching. 

The volumes contain a series of sketches of their difficulties 
and struggles, narrated in simple, unaffected language, some 
anecdotes of her rough neighbours, the nominal Indian savage 
and the more really savage settler, interspersed with such charm- 
ing pictures of the beautiful scenery so lavishly spread around 
them as to fill us with admiration of the pure and religious mind 
which was ever ready to draw unfailing comfort and gratitude 
from its genuine appreciation. We cannot speak too highly of 
the cheerful fortitude, the womanly unselfishness and energy, with 
which our authoress seems to have struggled through the hard- 
ships of her first fifteen or sixteen years in the new country, 
living in miserable shanties, with an increasing family, frequent 
illnesses, runaway servants, sometimes actual want of food, and 
always an almost total want of comfort, yet ever ready to “help 
the few within her reach whose lot was equally hard; and even 
in her most dismal straits bracing her mind by the employment 
of her natural gifts with pen and pencil. Her patriotic lyrics 
seem to have attracted much attention during the Canadian 
troubles ; and ultimately her writings and her drawings enabled 
her to add something to their slender purse; while at the close 
of the book we have a glimpse of an appointment which restored 
them to some sort of comfort and society. Who can wonder 
that Mrs. Moodie, however proud of the potatoes she planted and 
dug herself, the cows she milked, the dandelion coffee and maple 
sugar she made, should speak of emigration to the backwoods of 
Canada as a hazardous experiment for all who have not been 
accustomed from infancy to battle with a strong and sinewy arm 
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against the physical difficulties of life? Who will not forgive her 
for exclaiming somewhat bitterly against the cruelty of the 
designing “ land-jobber,” who, concealing the toil and the hard- 
ship, tempted and duped the poor but refined and cultivated gen- 
tleman into misery, home-sickness, and despair. She says: 


“ To the poor, industrious working man it presents many advantages; 
to the poor gentleman, none! The former works hard, puts up with 
coarse, scanty fare, and submits, with a good grace, to hardships that 
would kill a domesticated animal at home. ‘Thus he becomes inde- 
pendent, inasmuch as the land that he has cleared finds him in the com- 
mon necessaries of life; but it seldom, if ever, in remote situations, 
accomplishes more than this. The gentleman can neither work so 
hard, live so coarsely, nor endure so many privations as his poorer but 
more fortunate neighbour. Unaccustomed to manual labour, his ser- 
vices in the field are not of a nature to secure for him a profitable 
return. The task is new to him—he knows not how to perform it 
well ; and, conscious of his deficiency, he expends his little means in 
hiring labour, which his bush-farm can never repay. Difficulties 
increase, debts grow upon him, he struggles in vain to extricate him- 
self, and finally sees his family sink into hopeless ruin.”—Vol. ii. 


291. 


This sounds sad enough; but as a reality let us take a picture 
of our authoress in her new log-house, nine miles of uncleared 
forest from the nearest village, at a time when her only servant 
had left her at a moment’s notice, with two children both under 
three years of age :— 


** Ague and lake fever had attacked our new settlement. The men in 
the shanty were all down in it; and my husband was confined to his bed 
on each alternate day, unable to raise hand or foot, and raving in the deli- 
rium of the fever. After much difficulty, and only by offering enormous 
wages, I succeeded in procuring a nurse to attend upon me in my confine- 
ment, ‘The woman had not been a day in the house before she was attacked 
by the same fever. In the midst of this confusion, and with my precious 
little Addie lying insensible on a pillow at the foot of my bed—ex- 
pected every moment to breathe her last sigh—on the night of the 26th 
of August, the boy I had so ardently coveted was born. The next day, 
old Pine carried his wife (my nurse) away upon his back, and I was 
left to struggle through in the best manner I could, with a sick hus- 
band, a sick child, and a new-born babe. The days that my husband 
was free of the fit, he did what he could for me and his poor sick babes, 
but, ill as he was, he was obliged to sow the wheat, to enable the man 
to proceed with the drag, and was therefore necessarily absent in the 
field the greater part of the day. I was very ill, yet for hours at a 
time I had no friendly voice to cheer me, to proffer me a drink of cold 
water, or attend to the poor babe ; and worse, still worse, there was no 
one to help that pale, marble child, who lay so cold and still, with half- 
closed violet eye, as if death had already chilled her heart in his iron 
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grasp» My husband continued to suffer for many weeks with the 
ague; and when he was convalescent, all the children, even the poor 
babe, were seized with it, nor did it leave us till late in the following 
spring.” —Vol. ii. pp. 79 —82. 

After this melancholy scene, we must go back to their first 
settlement in the backwoods, which, though not very encouraging 
to them, will be amusing to our readers. They had rashly en- 
gaged upon hearsay, and at a high price, what was called a 
“comfortable home,” on their new land, and commeuced their 
first “‘ bush” journey on a pouring autumn day. At the end. of 
the second day,— 


“ The carriage turned into a narrow, steep path, overhung with lofty 
woods, and after labouring up it with considerable difficulty, and at the 
risk of breaking our necks, it brought us at length to a rocky upland 
clearing, partially covered with a second growth of timber, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the dark forest. 

‘““¢ T guess,’ quoth our Yankee driver, ‘that at the bottom of this 
‘ere swell, you'll find yourself to hum ;’ and plunging into a short poth 
cut through the wood, he pointed to a miserable hut, at the bottom of 
asteep descent, and cracking his whip, exclaimed, ‘’Tis a smart loca- 
tion that. I wish you Britishers may enjoy it.’ I gazed upon the 
place in perfect dismay, for I had never seen such a shed called a house 
before. ‘ You must be mistaken; that is not a house, but a cattle- 
shed, or a pig-sty.’ 

‘‘The man turned his knowing, keen eye upon me, and smiled, half- 
humorously, half-maliciously, as he said, 

“* You were raised in the old country, I guess; you’ve much to 
learn, and more, perhaps, than you'll like to know, before the winter is 
over.’ 

“IT was perfectly bewildered—I could only stare at the place, with 
my eyes swimming in tears; but as the horses plunged down into the 
broken hollow, my attention was drawn from my new residence to the 
perils which endangered life and limb at every step. The driver, how- 
ever, was well used to such roads, and, steering us dexterously between 
the black stumps, at length drove up, not to the door, for there was 
none to the house, but to tLe open space from which that absent, but 
very necessary appendage, had been removed. Three young steers 
and two heifers, which the driver proceeded to drive out, were quietly 
reposing on the floor. A few strokes of the whip, and a loud burst of 
gratuitous curses, soon effected an ejectment; and I dismounted, and 
took possession of this untenable tenement. Moodie was not yet in 
sight with the teams. I begged the man to stay till he arrived, as I 
felt terrified at being left alone in this wild, strange-looking place. He 
laughed, as well he might, at our fears, and said he had a long way to 
go, and must be off; then, cracking his whip, and nodding to the girl, 
who was crying aloud, he went his way, and Hannah and myself were 
left standing in the middle of the dirty floor. 
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‘The prospect was indeed dreary. Without, pouring rain; within, 
a fireless hearth ; a room with but one window, and that containing only 
one whole pane of glass ; not an article of furniture to be seen, save an old 
painted pine-wood cradle, which had been left there by some freak of 
fortune. This, turned upon its side, served us for a seat, and there we 
impatiently awaited the arrival of Moodie, Wilson, and a man whom 
the former had hired that morning to assist on the farm. Where they 
were all to be stowed might have puzzled a more sagacious brain than 
mine. It is true there was a loft, but I could see no way of reaching 
it, for ladder there was none; so we amused ourselves, while waiting 
for the coming of our party, by abusing the place, the country, and our 
own dear selves for our folly in coming to it.’—Vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 


But we must not lose Mrs. Moodie’s first introduction to her 
neighbours :— 


‘While we were all thus busily employed, the door was suddenly 
pushed open, and the apparition of a woman squeezed itself into the 
crowded room. I left off arranging the furniture of a bed, that had 
just been put up in a corner, to meet my unexpected, and, at that 
moment, not very welcome guest. Her whole appearance was so 
extraordinary that I felt at a loss how to address her. Imagine a girl 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age, with sharp, knowing-looking 
features, a forward, impudent carriage, and a pert, flippant voice, 
standing upon one of the trunks, and surveying all our proceedings in 
the most impertinent manner. The creature was dressed in a ragged, 
dirty, purple stuff gown, cut very low in the neck, with an old red 
cotton handkerchief tied over her head; her uncombed, tangled locks 
falling over her thin, inquisitive face, in a state of perfect nature. Her 
legs and feet were bare; and in her coarse, dirty red hands she swung 
to and fro an empty glass decanter. 

“«* What can she want?’ I asked myself. ‘What a strange crea- 
ture !’ | 

“‘ And there she stood, staring at me in the most unceremonious 
manner, her keen black eyes glancing obliquely to every corner of the 
room, which she examined with critical exactness. 

“ Before I could speak to her, she commenced the conversation with 
drawling through her nose, 

Well, I guess you're fixing here.’ 

‘I thought she had come to offer her services ; and I told her I did 
not want a girl, for I had brought one out with me. 

‘“‘* How!’ responded the creature, ‘1 hope you don’t take me for a 
help. I'd have you to know that I’m as good a lady as yourself. No, 
I just stepped over to see what was going on. I seed the teams pass 
our’n about noon, and I says-to father, ‘Them strangers are cum; 
I’ll go and look arter them.’ ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘do, and take the de- 
canter along; may be they’ll want one to put their whiskey in.’ ‘I’m 
goin’ to,’ says I; ‘so I cum across with it, an’ here it is. But, mind— 
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don’t break it—’tis the only one we have to hum; and father says 'tis 
so mean to drink out of green glass.’ 

‘‘ My surprise increased every minute. It seemed such an act of 
disinterested generosity thus to anticipate what we had never thought 
of. I was regularly taken in. 

“** My good girl,’ I began, ‘ this is really very kind—but’— 

“© Now, don’t go to call me ‘gall’—and pass off your English airs 
on us. We are genuine Yankees, and think ourselves as good—yes, a 
great deal better than you. I am a young lady.’ 

“**Indeed!’ said I, striving to repress my astonishment. ‘I ama 
stranger in the country, and my acquaintance with Canadian ladies and 
gentlemen is very small. I did not mean to offend you by using the 
term girl; and was going to assure you that we have no need of the 
decanter. We have bottles of our own, and we don’t drink whiskey.’ 

“ ¢ How! not drink whiskey? Why, you don’t say! How igno- 
rant you must be! May be they have no whiskey in the old 
country ?’ 

© © Yes, we have; but it is not like the Canadian whiskey. But 
pray take the decanter home again; I am afraid it will get broken in 
this confusion.’ 

‘‘* No, no; father told me to leave it, and there it is;’ and she 
planted it resolutely down on the trunk, ‘ You'll find a use for it till 


you have unpacked your own,’ ” 


The history of this decanter is so truly Canadian, that we 
must give it; it remained a mystery to Mr. Moodie, until, a few 
days after, the Yankee damsel presented herself again. 


‘““* Well, I guess you look smart! You old-country folks are so 
stiff, you must have every thing nice, or you fret. But, then, you can 
easily do it; you have stacks of money; and you can fix every thing 
right off with money.’ 

‘‘¢ Pray take a seat,’ and I offered her a chair, ‘and be kind enough 
to tell me your name. I suppose you must live in the neighbourhood, 
although I cannot perceive any dwelling near us.’ 

‘““*My name! So you want to know my name. I arn’t ashamed 
of my name; ’tis Emily S$ I am eldest daughter to the gentle- 
man who owns this house ...... Have you done with that ’ere 


decanter I brought across yesterday ?’ 
“¢ Oh, yes! I have no occasion for it.’ I rose, took it from-the 


shelf, and placed it in her hand. 
© *T guess you won’t return it empty; that would be mean, father 


says; he wants it filled with whiskey.’ 

‘The mystery was solved, the riddle made clear. I could contain 
my gravity no longer, but burst into a-hearty fit of laughter, in which 
I was joined by Hannah. Our young lady was mortally offended ; 
she tossed the decanter from hand to hand, and flared at us with her 


tiger-like eyes. 
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“© You think yourselves smart! Why do you laugh in that way ?’ 

‘© * Excuse me, but you have such an odd way of borrowing that I 
cannot helpit..... Iam sorry to disappoint you, but I have no 
whiskey.’ 

‘© ¢T guess spirits will do as well; I know there is some in that keg, 
for I smells it.’ 

contains rum for the workmen.’ 

Better still. I calculate when you’ve been here a few months, 
you'll be too knowing to give rum to your helps. But old country- 
folks are all fools, and that’s the reason they get so easily sucked-in, 
and be so soon wound-up. Cum, fill the bottle, and don’t be stingy. 
In this country we all live by borrowing. If you want any thing, why 
just send and borrow from us.’ 

“Thinking this might be the custom of the country, I hastened to 
fill the decanter, hoping that I might get a little new milk for the poor 
weanling child; but when I asked my liberal visitor if she kept cows, 
and would lend me a little new milk for the baby, she burst out into 
high disdain. ‘ Milk! lend milk? I guess milk in the fall is worth a 
York shilling a quart. I cannot sell you a drop under.’ 

‘This was a wicked piece of extortion, as the same. article in the 
towns, where of course it was in greater request, only brought three 
pence a quart. 

«Tf you'll pay me for it, I'll bring you some to-morrow. But 
mind—cash down.’ 

** Day after day I was tormented with this importunate creature. 
She borrowed of me tea, sugar, candles, starch, blueing, irons, pots, 
bowls ; in short, every article in common domestic use—while it was 
with the utmost difficulty we could get them returned. Articles of 
food, such as tea and sugar, or of convenience, like candles, starch, 
soap, she never dreamed of being required at her hands. .... The 
very day our new plough came home, the father of this bright damsel, 
who went by the familiar and unenviable title of Old Satan, came over 
to borrow it (though we afterwards found out he had a good one of his 
own). The land had never been broken up, and was full of rocks and 
stumps, and he was anxious to save his own from injury; the conse- 
quence was, that the borrowed implement came home unfit for use, 
just at the very time that we wanted to plough for fall wheat. The 
same happened to a spade and trowel, bought in order to plaster the 
house. Satan asked the loan of them for one hour for the same pur- 
pose, and we never saw them again. 

‘** The daughter came one morning, as usual, on one of these swin- 
dling expeditions, and demanded of me the loan of some fine slack. 
Not knowing what she meant, and weary of her importunities, I said I 
had none. She went away in a rage. Shortly after she came again 
for some pepper. I was at work, and my work-box was open on the 
table, stored with threads and spools of all descriptions. Miss Satan 
cast her hawk’s eye into it, and burst out in her usual rude manner, 

*** T guess you told me a tarnation big lie the other day.’ 
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“Unaccustomed to such language, I rose from my seat, and, pointing 
to the door, told her to walk out, as I did not choose to be insulted in 
my own house. 

“* Your house! I’m sure it’s father’s,’ returned the incorrigible 
wretch. ‘You told me you had no fine slack, and you have stacks 
of it.’ 

“** What is fine slack ?’ said I, very pettishly. 

‘“‘* The stuff that’s wound upon these ’ere pieces of wood,’ pouncing 
as she spoke upon one of my most serviceable spools. 

**¢T cannot give you that; I want it myself.’ 

**T didn’t ask you to give it. I only wants to borrow it till father 
goes"to the creek.’ 

**¢ | wish he would make haste, then, as I want a number of things 
which you have borrowed of me, and which I cannot longer do without.’ 

‘She gave me a knowing look, and carried off my spool in triumph.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 86—93. 

“ Another neighbour, an old woman, introduced herself as ‘ a widow 
with twelve sons,’ adding: ° and ’tis hard to scratch along.’ 

** Do you swear ?’ 

** Swear! what harm? It eases one’s mind when one’s vexed. 
Everybody swears in this country. I used to swear mighty big oaths 
till about a month ago, when the methody parson told me that if I did 
not leave it off, 1 should go to a tarnation bad place; so I dropped 
some of the worst of them.’ 

*** You would do wisely to drop the rest; women in my country 
never swear.’ 

** Well, you don’t say! I always hear’d they were very ignorant.’” 
—Vol. i. p. 96. 


Perhaps one of the greatest annoyances of the back-wood 
settler is, the independence and cavalier behaviour of the servants, 
or “helps ;” a word of reproof, and they are off half an hour 
after, and for months the family may be left to do every thing, 
menial or not, for themselves. At best, they do but ring the 
changes on raw Yankees, haif-bred Canadians, and unfortunate 
emigrants ; the best are of the latter class, for the most part, 
Irish ; too reckless and thoughtless to get on for themselves, but 
affectionate and grateful to those who share their rough comforts 
with them. One specimen, an Irish foundling, is excellently 
drawn by Mrs. Moodie ; he did his best for his kind master and 

mistress, but that best was often as amusing a failure as in the 
following anecdote of him :— 


‘One evening, John asked for a piece of soap. 

““* What do you want with soap, John ?’ 

“¢ To wash my shirt, ma’am. Shure an’ I’m a baste to be seen, as 
black as the pots. Sorra a shirt have I but the one, an’ it has stuck 
on my back ro long, that I can thole it no longer.’ 

VOL. XVIJ.—-NO. XXXIV.—JULY, 1852. ce 
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**T looked at the wrists and collar of the condemned garment, which 
was all of it that John allowed to be visible. They were much in need 
of soap and water. 

‘** Well, John, I will leave you the soap: but can you wash?’ 

***Qch, sure, and I can they. If I soap it enough, and rub long 
enough, the shirt must come clane at last.’ 

‘“‘T thought the matter rather doubtful; but when I went to bed I 
left what he required, and soon saw, through the chink in the boards, 
a roaring fire, and heard John whistling over the tub. He whistled 
and rubbed, and washed and scrubbed, but, as there seemed no end of 
the job, and he was as long washing this one garment as Bell would 
have been performing the same operation on fifty, I laughed to myself, 
and thought of my own abortive attempts in that way, and went fast 
asleep. In the morning, John came to his breakfast, with his jacket 
buttoned up to his throat. 

“*Could you not dry your shirt by the fire, John? You will get 
cold wanting it.’ | 

“* Aha, by dad! it’s dhry enough now. The divil has made tinder 
of it long afore this.’ 

** ¢ Why, what has happened to it? I heard you washing all night.’ 

*** Washing! Faith, an’ I did scrub it till my hands were all ruined 
intirely, and thin I took the brush to it; but none a bit of the dirth 
could 1 get out of it. The more I rubbed, the blacker it got, until 1 
had used up all the soap, and the perspiration was pouring off me like 
rain. ‘* You dirthy owld bit of a blackguard of a rag,’ says I, in an 
exthremity of rage, ‘you’re not fit for the back of a dacent lad an’ a 
jintleman. The divil may take ye to cover one of his imps;’ and with 
that I sthirred up the fire, and sent it plump into the middle of the 
blaze.’” 

*** And what will you do for a shirt ?’ 

*** Faith, do as many a betther man has done afore me; go widout.’” 
—Vol. i. p. 164. 


A still more awkward lad placed them in a terrible situation. 
They had removed in a better sort of log-house than their first 
shanty; and had been employed, during the winter, in clearing 
the forest round the house; they waited, however, till summer 
to burn the fallen trees. Mrs. Moodie was alone with her two 
infants, a lad, and a maid. 


** The day was sultry, and towards noon a strong wind sprung up, 
that roared in the pine-tops like the dashing of distant billows, but 
without in the least abating the heat. The children were lying list- 
lessly upon the floor for coolness, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Bless us, mistress, what a smoke!’ I ran immediately to the door, 
but was not able to distinguish ten yards before me. ‘The swamp 
immediately below us was on fire, and the heavy wind was driving 4 
dense black cloud of smoke directly before us. 
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‘** What can this mean?’ I cried, ‘who can have set fire to the 
fallow ?’ 

“As I ceased speaking, John Thomas stood pale and trembling 
before me. ‘John, what is the meaning of this fire ?’ 

““* Oh, ma’am, I hope you'll forgive me; it was I set fire to it, and 
1 would give all I have in the world if I had not done it.’ 

“* What is the danger ?’ 

“*¢Oh, I’m terribly afeard we shall all be burnt up,’ said the fellow, 
beginning to whimper. 

““* Why did you run such a risk, and your master from home, and 
no one in the place to render the least assistance ?’ 

**¢T did it for the best,’ blubbered the lad. ‘ What shall we do?’ 

“*Why, we must get out of it as fast as we can, and leave the house 
to its fate.’ 

*** We can’t get out,’ said the man, in a low, hollow tone, which 
seemed the concentration of fear; ‘I would have got out of it if I 
could; but just step to the back door, ma’am, and see.’ 

‘“*T had not felt the least alarm till this minute; I had never seen a 
fallow burnt, but 1 had heard of it as a thing of such common occurrence 
that I had never connected it with any idea of danger. Judge then my 
surprise, my horror, when, on going to the back door, I saw that the 
fellow, to make sure of his work, had fired the field in fifty different 
places. Behind, before, on every side, we were surrounded by a wall 
of fire, burning furiously within a hundred yards of us, and cutting off 
all possibility of retreat; for could we have found an opening through 
the burning heaps, we could not have seen our way through the dense 
canopy of smoke; and, buried as we were in the heart of the forest, 
no one could discover our situation till we were beyond the reach of 
help. 

‘A strange calm succeeded my first alarm ; tears and lamentations 
were useless : a horrible death was impending over us, and yet [ could 
not believe that we were to die. I sat down upon the step of the door, 
and watched the awful scene in silence. The fire was raging in the 
cedar-swamp, immediately below the ridge on which the house stood, 
and it presented a spectacle truly appalling. From out the dense folds 
of a canopy of black smoke, the blackest I ever saw, leaped up conti- 
nually red forks of lurid flame as high as the tree tops, igniting the 
on of a group of tall pines that had been left standing for sun- 
ogs, 
“A deep gloom blotted out the heavens from our sight. The air 
was filled with fiery particles, which floated even to the door-step— 
while the crackling and roaring of the flames might have been heard at 
a great distance. Could we have reached the lake shore, where several 
canoes were moored at the landing, by launching into the water we 
should have been in perfect safety; but, to attain this object, it was ne- 
cessary to pass through this mimic hell; and not a bird could have 
flown over it with unscorched wings. There was no hope in that 
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quarter, for, could we have escaped the flames, we should have been 
blinded and choked by the thick, black, resinous smoke. 

“The fierce wind drove the flames at the sides and back of the house 
up the clearing ; and our passage to the road, or to the forest, on the 
right and left, was entirely obstructed by a sea of flames. Our only ark 
of safety was the house, so long as it remained untouched by the con- 
suming element. I turned to young Thomas, and asked him how long 
he thought that would be. 

‘*¢¢ When the fire clears this little ridge in front, ma’am. The Lord 
have mercy upon us, then, or we must all go!’..... 

‘¢ The heat soon became suffocating. We were parched with thirst, 
and there was not a drop of water in the house, and none to be procured 
nearer than the lake. I turned once more to the door, hoping that a 
passage might have beea burnt through to the water. I saw nothing 
but a dense cloud of fire and smoke—and could hear nothing but the 
crackling and roaring of the flames, which were gaining upon us so fast, 
that I felt their scorching breath in my face. . 

*** Ah,’ thought I—and it was a most bitter thought—‘ what will my 
beloved husband do when he returns and finds we have all perished in 
this miserable manner! But Gop can save us yet.’ 

‘The thought had scarcely found a voice in iny heart before the 
wind rose to a hurricane, scattering the flames on all sides into a tem- 
pest of burning billows. I buried my head in my apron, for I thought 
that our time was come, and that all was lost, when a most terrific 
crash of thunder burst over our heads, and, like the breaking of a water- 
spout, down came the rushing torrent of rain which had been pent up 
for so many weeks, 

‘‘In a few minutes the chip-yard was all afloat, and the fire effec- 
tually checked. The storm which, unnoticed by us, had been gathering 
all day, and which was the only one of any note we had that summer, 
continued to rage all night, and before morning had quite subdued our 
cruel enemy, whose approach we had viewed with such dread.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 59—63. 


Mrs. Moodie had an extensive acquaintance among the Indians 
in her neighbourhood ; and she tells much that is very interesting 
about them,—of their ways and habits, their kind-heartedness, 
their mythic but simple religion, their honesty and love of truth, 
and the figurative phraseology which has, perhaps, invested them 
with a more poetical interest than their natural endowments 
deserve. The following anecdote merits extract :— 


“One of their squaws, . . . had accompanied her husband on a 
hunting expedition into the forest. He had been very successful, and 
having killed more deer than they could well carry home, he went to 
the house of a white man to dispose of some of it, leaving the squaw 
to take care of the rest till his return, She sat carelessly upon a log 
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with his hunting-knife in her hand, when she heard the breaking of 
branches near her, and turning round, beheld a great bear only a few 
paces from her. 

‘“‘It was too late to retreat: and seeing that the animal was very 
hungry, and determined to come to close quarters, she rose, and placed 
her back against a small tree, holding her knife close to her breast, 
and in a straight line with the bear. The shaggy monster came on. 
She remained motionless, her eyes steadily fixed upon her enemy, and 
as his huge arms closed round her, she slowly drove the knife into his 
heart. The bear uttered a hideous cry, and sank dead at her feet. 
When the Indian returned, he found the courageous woman quietly 
taking the skin from the carcass of the formidable brute.”—Vol. ii. 
p. 33. 

With one more dear anecdote we must conclude :— 


‘We had been some days without meat, when Moodie came running 
in for his gun. <A great she-bear was in the wheat-field at the edge 
of the wood, very busily employed in helping to harvest the crop. 
There was but one bullet, and a charge or two of buck-shot, in the 
house ; but Moodie started to the wood with the single bullet in his 
gun... . . Old Jenny was busy at the wash-tub, but the moment 
she saw her master running up the clearing, and knew the cause, she 
left her tub and snatching up the carving-knife, ran after him, that in 
case the bear should have the best of the fight, she would be there to 
help ‘the masther.’ Finding her shoes incommode her, she flung 
them off, in order to run the faster. A few minutes after, came the 
report of the gun, and I heard Moodie halloo to E————, who was 
cutting stakes inthe wood. I hardly thought it possible that he could 
have killed the bear, but I ran to the door to listen. The children 
were all excitement, which the sight of the black monster, borne down 
the clearing upon two poles, increased to the wildest demonstrations of 
joy. Moodie and John were carrying the prize, and old Jenny, brandish- 
ing her carving-knife, followed in the rear... .. 

“The bear was determined to have something in return for the 
loss of his wife. Several nights after this, ourslumbers were disturbed, 
about midnight, by an awful yell, and old Jenny shook violently at 


our chamber door. 
“**Masther, masther dear!—Get up wid you this moment, or the 


bear will destroy the catile intirely.’ 

‘Half asleep, Moodie sprang from his bed, seized his gun, and ran 
out. I threw my large cloak round me, struck a light, and followed 
him to the door. The moment the latter was unclosed, some calves we 
were rearing rushed into the kitchen, closely followed by the larger 
beasts, who came bellowing headlong down the hill, pursued by the 
bear. 

“Tt was a laughable scene, as shown by that paltry tallow-candle. 
Moodie in his night shirt, taking aim at something in the darkness, 
surrounded by the terrified animals; old Jenny, with a large knife 
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in her hand, holding on to the white skirts of her master’s garment, 
making outcry loud enough to frighten away all the wild beasts in the 
bush—herself almost in a state of nudity. 

‘©¢ Och, maisther dear! don’t timpt the ill-conditioned crathur wid 
charging too near; think of the wife and the childher. Let me 
come at the rampaging baste, an’ I’ll stick the knife into the heart of 
him !’ 

‘‘ Moodie fired. The bear retreated up the clearing, with a low 
growl. Moodie and Jenny pursued him some way, but it was too dark 
to discern any object at adistance. I, for my part, stood at the open 
door, laughing till the tears ran down my cheeks, at the glaring eyes 
of the oxen, their ears erect, and their tails carried gracefully on a level 
with their backs, as they stared at me and the light in blank astonish- 
ment. The noise of the gun had just roused John E———- from his 
slumbers. He was no less amused than myself, until he saw a fine 
yearling heifer was bleeding, and found upon examination, that the 
poor animal was dangerously, if not mortally wounded. ... . 

** Moodie and Jenny now returned from the pursuit of the bear. 
E——— fastened all the cattle into the back-yard, close to the house, 
By daylight he and Moodie had started in chase of bruin, whom they 
tracked by his blood some way in the bush; but here he entirely 
escaped their search.”—YVol, ii. pp. 176—181. 
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Art. IX.—A Bill to enable Her Majesty further to regulate the 
Duties of Ecclesiastical Persons, and to make better Provisions 
for the Management and Distribution of Episcopal and Capi- 
tular Revenues. (Prepared and brought in by the Marquis of 
Blandford and Lord Robert Grosvenor.) Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 29th April, 1852. 


Tue peculiar circumstances attendant on the session of Parlia- 
ment this year, have afforded no opportunity for carrying through 
any measures of such a description as that which the Marquis of 
Blandford introduced in the course of the spring, in relation to 
episcopal and capitular revenues; but the mode in which his 
Bill was received in the House of Commons, seems to render it 
not improbable that its leading provisions may ere long be 
embodied in our statutes. It is, indeed, rather difficult to esti- 
mate what course may be taken in the next session of Parliament 
by those who applauded the measure on April 29. We may, 
perhaps, anticipate opposition to it from the Roman Catholic 
party in the House of Commons, and we feel assured that if it 
ever reaches the House of Lords in its present state, it will be 
modified there. But our hope and expectation is, that when this 
measure is again introduced, as we earnestly hope it will be, it 
will have been so carefully reconsidered, as to be divested of 
certain matters which render it liable to objection. 

In offering some remarks on the Bill before us, chiefly of a 
wractical nature, we would, in the first place, tender our heartfelt 
thanks to the Marquis of Blandford and to Lord Robert 
Grosvenor for the preparation and introduction of a measure 
evincing so warm an interest in the welfare of the Church of 
England, and comprising so much of valuable suggestion and 
excellent intention. We trust that we may rely on the continu- 
ance of the interest which these noble lords have so worthily 
shown, and on their perseverance in the cause which they have 
so generously undertaken to advocate. Holding perhaps dif- 
ferent views, in some respects, from those noble lords, and from 
the Marl of Shaftesbury, to whom this cause is perhaps equally 

: indebted, we rejoice to be enabled to offer to them our humble 
tribute of gratitude for their exertions on behalf of the Chureh of 
England ; and we would state that, as far as our experience has 
gone, the clergy appear to be thankful for the introduction of 
Lord Blandford’s Bill, and favourable to its leading provisions, 


with some exceptions. 
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We fully anticipated when Lord Blandford last year intimated 
his intention of proposing such a measure as that now before us, 
that in some quarters he would be met im limine by the objec- 
tion, that no measure of the kind ought to be introduced without 
having been previously submitted to the clergy in convocation. 
We said last year, in expectation of such an objection being 
raised, that we trusted that legislation, good in itself, would not 
be opposed, merely because it had not been submitted to convoca- 
tion. Without doubt it is most highly desirable, that convoca- 
tion should be revived, and reformed, and made a really national 
body, and should be in full and satisfactory working order, and 
well qualified to enter on the discussion of all subjects affecting the 
Church, in a spirit of unity and concord, and with an enlightened 
piety. All this is most desirable: but is it really meant by those 
who object to Lord Blandford’s Bill because it has not been sub- 
mitted to convocation, that all legislation in regard to the 
Church—that all important measures affecting the Church, such 
as the creation of bishoprics, is to be arrested until convocation 
is in working order? Is nothing to be done for the Church in 
the mean time? On this principle the erection of colonial sees 
should be protested against, until a synod decides whether it be 
advisable or no. The whole legislation of the Church for the 
last hundred and thirty years must in that case have been wrong. 
There was no authority to establish sees at Ripon or Manchester, 
nor at Calcutta, Sydney, New Zealand, or Cape Town. We 
should have been bound to protest against these measures, or 
any similar measures. Now we say that this is really a most 
provoking instance of good principles and intentions taking up a 
false position. By all means let us get convocation, first over- 
coming the objections of many members of the Church of Eng- 
land to it; but do not let us refuse to allow measures in them- 
selves good to pass, merely because we have not yet obtained con- 
vocation. 

We sincerely hope and trust the time may not be remote when 
such a convocation or synod, as will be generally admitted to be 
adapted to the wants of the Church of England, will be in opera- 
tion ; but as the period of its actual attainment is very uncertain, 
it seems most unadvisable to reject in the mean time all legisla- 
tion in favour of the Church. 

Having thus alluded to the objections somewhat unreasonably 
raised in some quarters against any Bill for Church Extension, 
no matter from whom it proceeds, we would in the next place 
examine the Bill itself, and endeavour to see what its actual 
effects and working would be. 

The preamble of the Bill, as usual in Parliamentary enact- 
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ments, recites the previous Acts of Parliament and Orders in 
Council bearing on the subject, and some of which it is proposed 
to modify. 

The first clause of the Bill is one of the highest importance : 
it is in the following terms :— 


“ That except as hereinafter provided, on the avoidance of the office 
of dean of any cathedral or collegiate Church in England or Wales, no 
other dean shall be appointed or elected to such vacancy, but the 
bishop of the diocese wherein such cathedral or collegiate church may, 
at the time of such avoidance, be situate, shall become dean thereof in 
virtue of his office, and by the provisions of this Act, without any 
further appointment or other form of proceeding, and such bishop and 
his successors shall be styled bishop and dean of such diocese, and, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the dean of such cathedral or collegiate church, and 
shall be the head of the chapter, and take precedence of all other mem- 
bers of such chapter, and shall take such part in the duties of such 
cathedral or collegiate church as are prescribed for the dean in the 
statutes thereof, and as are not inconsistent with his office of bishop, or 
as shall be otherwise directed in any amendment of such statutes made 
in pursuance of this Act.” 


The readers of this Review will remember that some years 
since we suggested this very union of the office of dean and 
bishop, with a view to provide funds for an increase in the number 
of bishops. We are of opinion still that there is much to recom- 
mend the notion, and we are inclined to think that the main pur- 
pose of that plan will be adopted. The suggestion which we 
made on this matter proceeded on the principle of reverting from 
the medieval system on which chapters were for the most part 
founded, and which recognized a collegiate life essentially monas- 
tic in its character, and severed from the cure of souls, to the 
primitive system, according to which the bishop was the only 
head of the clergy of his cathedral church, and these clergy all 
had the cure of souls in the cathedral city. Such was the tdea 
involved in our suggestion, in accordance with which we made 
the bishop the dean of his own cathedral, and annexed the 
canonries to poorly-endowed parishes in the cathedral city as far 
as possible. We still venture to think, that the latter part of 
this plan has its recommendations, in securing the residence of 
canons in the cathedral city; in providing for the efficient service 
of parishes which are now, perhaps, assigned to minor canons, or 
to persons of less influence than might fairly be expected from 
members of the chapters. And, we presume, that the combina- 
tion of canonries with small or moderately-endowed city livings, 
would ensure the appointment of tolerably-paid and efficient 
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eurates. On this subject we shall have some suggestions to offer 
when we come to Clause XII. 

But now to revert to the proposed annexation of the deanery 
to the bishopric. We must confess that, although our view 
remains unaltered as to the abstract propriety of such an annexa- 
tion, its accordance with precedent, and with the general discipline 
of the Church, and its expediency in various respects, we yet 
think that the proposal has not, as yet, assumed such a shape as 
would be altogether satisfactory to the clergy, or would obviate 
strong opposition. As it stands at present it will be deemed teo 
great an innovation ; as amounting, in fact, to the extinction of 
an honourable office which has existed for many ages in the 
Church of England, and which has been held by many of our 
most eminent divines. It will be argued, that the fabrics of the 
cathedrals, and the efficiency of the celebration of Divine Service, 
will probably be impaired by the proposed alteration, because the 
bishop will necessarily be absent frequently from the cathedral 
city; and it has been remarked that the present Dill, which 
annexes the deanery to the bishopric, recognizes a defect in that 
arrangement by authorizing the appointment of a deputy, who 
will act as dean. So that by the very same Bill which extin- 
guishes the deaneries they are created again under a different 
title in certain circumstances. We must remember also, that 
deaneries are in the patronage of the Crown, and that the 
ministers of the Crown, and those who have held office, may not 
be inclined to favour the virtual extinction of an honourable 
office, which holds a certain rank and dignity, unless it should be 
clearly proved that an evident necessity exists for so doing. 

Now, the only grounds for suppressing the office of dean 
by annexing it to the bishopric, is, that it is a sinecure, and the 
endowment is wanted for the purpose of endowing offices which 
are not sinecures, as bishoprics and poor livings. But it may 
certainly be replied to this, that the same objects may be attained 
without the suppression of deaneries. In the first place, with re- 
gard to the provision for additional bishops, the Bill proposes a 
reduction in the incomes of existing sees, which actually provides 
30,0007. out of 40,000/., the estimated incomes of the new sees. 
The remaining 10,0002. is not a very large sum, and might be 
easily provided without any sweeping extinction of deaneries. 
The deaneries of Westminster, of Windsor, and of Bristol, if 
annexed to their sees (which we think they might be), would 
provide 4000/7. We conceive that the deaneries of Durham and 
of Christ Church might be reduced by one-half; that the deanery 
of St. Paul’s might be held with the see of St. Alban’s; that the 
deans of Wells and Lichfield, and any others exceeding the 
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scale of 1000/., might be reduced to that sum. These altera- 
tions would about make up the income of 10,000/., required for 
the endowment of additional sees, without suppressing deaneries 
generally. And, on the whole, we think that such a course of 
proceeding would meet the wishes of the members of the Church 
of England, and be more in accordance, even as far as we can 
judge, with the wishes of statesmen of all parties, than the 
proposal to suppress deaneries, We would add, that if additional 
funds were required for the endowment of sees, they might be 

rovided by equalizing the number of canons in each cathedral ; 
for, by the Kcclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, in 1840, 
while the greater number of chapters were limited to four canons 
each, the chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, is to comprise eight, 
Canterbury six, Durham six, Westminster six, Winchester five, 
and Exeter five. Now we are not aware of any reason why two 
eanonries should not be suspended at Christ Church, Oxford, 
two at Durham, two at Westminster, and one each at Win- 
chester and Exeter, which would produce a further income of 
8000/7. towards the endowment of bishoprics, and would merely 
place the chapters of these cathedrals in the same position as 
others, of which they could not fairly complain. We hold 
that in this way the income of the new sees contemplated might 
be made 8000/. instead of 2500/.; and this will, we think, be 
generally deemed an improvement in the plan. 

And now with regard to the other argument which is employed 
for the suppression of deaneries,—we mean their sinecure cha- 
racter. We have to say, that without doubt the present duties 
of deans are of such a nature, that they may be described, in a 
general way, as sinecures; 7,¢é, the attendance at Divine Service, 
and occasionally preaching, and superintending the fabric of the 
church, are certainly no very onerous duties in themselves ; and 
are such duties as the clergy in general undertake, in addition to 
the actual and regular administration of the sacraments and ser- 
vices of the Church, visiting the sick, the cure of souls, and all 
the incidents of parochial duty. Of course, in comparison with 
the position of any common parish priest, the duties of a dean, 
however important and dignified in their character, are nothing 
in point of actual labour of body and mind. But surely it need 
not be so; for there can be no difficulty in attaching to the 
office of dean such an amount of spiritual, pastoral, ecclesiastical, 
or educational duties, as shall make him one of the most laborious 
ministers of the Church, instead of holding a sinecure. 

If this be the case, we must say that we are unable to see 
sufficient grounds for annexing the office of dean to that of bishop, 
in opposition to the feelings and wishes of an influential portion 
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of the members of the Church of England. We feel ourselves 
bound to state this, because we formerly recommended this very 
step ; but we were led to do so, solely with a view to the endow- 
ment of additional sees; and if sufficient funds can be provided 
otherwise, and if, as there is reason to believe, such a proposal 
would be unsatisfactory to many of the heads of the Church, and 
would not be without practical inconveniences, we should say 
that the case is very materially altered ; and we should now urge 
the preservation of the office, but its association with duties of an 
important and even arduous character. 

What those duties might be, we will examine when we come 
to consider the general question of chapters in connexion with 
Clause XIT. of this Bill. 

Cause II. provides that the bishop-dean shall not be obliged 
to reside for eight months in the year in his capacity of dean, 
which all deans are now required to do. Of course this clause is 
rendered necessary by the first ; but there is an apparent incon- 
venience in thus being obliged to relax the rules of residence 
in any case; and the cathedrals are thus, primd facie, at once 
deprived, in some degree, of the advantage of a resident head, 
which they now possess by virtue of recent legislation. 

Crause III. provides that the endowments of the deanery, 
annexed to the bishopric, shall vest in the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, and form part of their endowment; and directs that 
the deanery-house shall, “‘ wnless there be already a suitable epis- 
copal residence in such cathedral city,” become the episcopal 
residence. ‘This latter part of the clause we consider highly 
valuable ; and we hope it may be retained, with some exceptions. 
The sees of Canterbury, York, Carlisle, St. David’s, Durham, 
Gloucester, Lichfield, Manchester, Oxford, Rochester, Win- 
chester, and Worcester, are at present without episeopal resi- 
dences at the cathedral city. We conceive that, in all these 
cases, except two or three, the deanery-house should be made the 
episcopal residence, and the dean placed in one of the residentiary 
houses, or any other fitting house, belonging to the chapter, and 
in the vicinity of the cathedral, or such a house should be pur- 
chased for the dean. 

Crause IV. gives to the bishop the power of appointing 
a deputy, who in his absence is to hold and exercise all the 
powers of dean. So that the office of dean is really called into 
existence again, and is to exist in the absence of the bishop, 
which may possibly be for the greater part of the year. This 
clause would be unnecessary, if the deaneries were to be retained, 
as we propose. 

Ciause V. directs, that upon the next avoidance of any 
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deanery, and its junction with the bishopric, a chapter shall be 
summoned, and the statutes of the cathedral shall be revised and 
amended by the bishop and chapter; and certain further direc- 
tions are given for submitting these revised statutes to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, and to the Queen in council, and 
for considering the remarks and observations to be made on 
them. 

We think this a valuable and useful suggestion, and it ought to 
form part of any measure brought forward for the improvement 
of cathedral institutions. It would be very desirable to have 
duties and privileges distinctly defined, when any material change 
is made; and doubtless there are various portions of the old 
statutes of cathedrals which would be altogether unsuited to 
existing circumstances. 

Crause VI. has relation to the provision for educational 
purposes in connexion with cathedrals. Public attention has 
been much directed of late to the cathedral schools, and the 
endowments provided for them. It would, we think, be highly 
advisable that the purposes of founders should, in reference to this 
subject, be carried out in a liberal spirit. The fact that in every 
cathedral church a certain number of boys—the children of poor 
clergy, or of other persons in small cireumstances—were gratui- 
tously (or nearly so) maintained and educated; and that a free 
education, or at a very moderate charge, was provided for others, 
would, we think, not merely be a great benefit in itself, a positive 
boon to the middle classes of the country, a valuable contribution 
to the provision for education amongst those classes, but we 
think that the gratuitous education and support of students in 
thirty chapter schools would be a sort of practical tangible benefit 
that would be adapted to the comprehension and feelings of the 
public in these days, and would be in accordance with its views, 
both educational and financial. We should be glad to see a 
canonry in every cathedral connected with the office of master of 
the diocesan school, and the minor canonries with duties as 
under-masters ; and we should be glad to see the funds now 
employed in paying masters, applied towards the maintenance of 
pupils. We do not see why those chapter schools should not 
impart the elementary knowledge which would qualify young men 
either to enter at the universities, or at pastoral colleges. 

Ciausr VII. This clause gives instructions as to the nature 
of the changes to be made in the statutes of cathedrals. These 
instructions have reference, in particular, to the re-arrangement 
of duties which would be requisite in consequence of the union of 
the office of bishop and dean; and so far we have no remark to 
make on them, except that we do not expect that such an 
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alteration will be found requisite. In other respects, the revision 
of the statutes, as proposed, seems very desirable. 

Ciavuse VIII. This clause directs that the number of minor 
canons be reduced to two, and that their stipend shall not exceed 
250/. yearly. We conceive that if this regulation be made, it 
would be desirable to make some provision for cases in which 
minor canons might be in bad health or superannuated. It is not 
uncommon to see old minor canons who are unequal to their duty, 
and who are extremely inefficient. Should there not therefore be 
some power to provide substitutes in such a case, or to super- 
annuate minor canons on retiring pensions? If there are to be 
a small number of minor canons, and if the maintenance of the 
choral service is to depend chiefly on them, and if they are also 
to take active duties in connexion with education, it is indispen- 
sable that they should be efficient, and that when inefficient, there 
should be a power to remove them. 

Crause IX. This clause gives power to alter the statutes of 
any chapter at once when necessary. On this clause we have no 
further remark to make, except that we entirely coincide in the 
desirableness of some such power of revision being vested some- 
where, and exercised. 

Cause X., merely refers to the signing and sealing of the 
amended statutes, and the legal formalities which render them 
authentic. This is merely a matter of form. 

Crause XI. The clause now before us is of considerable im- 
portance. It is as follows :— 

“‘ Notwithstanding any thing contained in the said recited Acts or any 
of them, no canon residentiary or minor canon hereafter to be appointed, 
under the provisions of this Act, in any cathedral or collegiate church, 
shall be allowed to take or hold, together with his canonry or minor 
canonry, any benefice or any spiritual office connected with the cure 
of souls.” 

We are aware of the great inconvenience which this clause is 
intended to remedy. It has been hitherto customary for minor 
canons and canons residentiary to hold benefices at a distance 
from the cathedral, so that the minor canons and the residen- 
tiaries have been absent for the greater part of the year from the 
cathedral city; and out of four or six minor canons, and several 
canons residentiary, there has been, perhaps, not above one or 
two of the former, and one of the latter, present at any time in 
the cathedral. The system of plurality and non-residence was 
no where more glaring in its manifestations. It was also remarked 
that the canonries residentiary, which are themselves generally 
quite sufficient for the support of a clergyman, were almost in- 
variably held with those parochial benefices which were best 
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endowed; thus conveying to the public mind the impression of a 
grasping and covetous spirit. ‘The suppression of this system 
has become essential, and should the clause before us be carried, 
even though we may think that it goes rather further than is 
necessary, we shall rejoice. The object is, to bring canons 
residentiary into residence;—surely, a most reasonable object. 
This is, indeed, a reform which merits its title. 


At the same time we would say, that the clause as it stands: 


appears to be scarcely reconcilable with a subsequent clause 
(Clause XIIT.), in which it is directed that no canonries be sus- 
pended ‘now annexed or hereafter to be annexed ... to any benefice 
or spiritual office connected with the cure of souls;” for the latter 
clause authorizes the very thing which is forbidden by Clause XI. 
In fact, we know that two of the canonries of Westminster are 
united, and very properly, with cure of souls. We have never 
heard any objection to this arrangement; and we certainly do 
not see why the same arrangement should not be permissible in 
other cases. We concede the great desirableness of making the 
canons, or some of them, resident at the cathedral city. We 
admit that they should not be permitted to hold wealthy bene- 
fices in addition to their canonries: but we must say, that if 
canons are to be brought into residence, they ought to be given 
duties of such a description that they cannot be reproached as 
sinecurists; and we add, that the part they would take in the 
Cathedral service alone would not be sufficient for this purpose ; 
and if it be advisable to connect canonries with archdeaconries, 
professorships, masterships of colleges, or the office of inspecting 
schools, it does seem that there can be no sufficient reason why 
they should not also, in some cases, be connected with the cure 
of souls in the cathedral city. Assuredly, it cannot be meant, 
that a canon should be excluded from the cure of souls—the very 
most important of all ministerial duties, and the especial object 
of the ministry—and this, too, at a time when the insufficient 
endowment of many important parishes in cathedral cities is a 
matter of general notoriety. We should, therefore, suggest that 
the eleventh clause ought to have the following addition placed at 
the end of it :— 


“Unless the said benefice or spiritual office be within the city or 
town wherein the said cathedral or collegiate church is situate, and do 
not exceed the net value of three hundred pounds per annum.” 


We would add a provision, that any such benefice might be 
prospectively, and permanently united to any such canonry, and 
that in case no such benefice could be found in the cathedral city, 
it might be lawful to annex to such canonry any parochial bene- 
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fice in any populous place within the diocese, where the population 
of the parish shall exceed 2000, or the net income be less than 
3007. 

Crausre XII. We now come to another very important clause, 
directing the further limitation of the number of canons residen- 
tiary. It is as follows:— 


** And whereas it is expedient that the number of canons residentiary 
attached or to be attached to any cathedral or collegiate church in 
England or Wales should be further limited: Be it enacted, That after 
the passing of this Act, upon the avoidance of any canonry or canonries 
(other than such as are hereinafter excepted), such canonry or canon- 
ries shall be suspended, any thing contained in the said secondly- 
recited Act to the contrary notwithstanding, until the number of such 
canonries be reduced to two, which two canonries shall for all the 
purposes of this Act be construed to be those held and to be held by the 
two canons residentiary limited by this Act, and shall upon the next 
and every subsequent avoidance thereof be filled up in the manner 
heretofore customable, and the canons for the time being holding the 
same shall be styled canons residentiary, and shall reside in the 
cathedral town, or within three miles therefrom, and shall be subject to 
the provisions of this Act; and all the profits and emoluments of each 
and every canonry suspended under and by virtue of this Act shall 
immediately upon and from the suspension thereof be paid to and vest 
in the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, in the manner provided 
by the said secondly-recited Act for any canonry suspended by and 
under the provisions of the said Act, and form part of their common 
fund.” 


This clause, then, provides for the retention of two canons resi- 
dentiary, who are to be in residence for eight months in the year ; 
and as at present four canons are each obliged only to keep four 
months’ residence, the cathedrals are apparently left in very 
much the same position by this clause as at present, as regards 
the residence of canons. 

Moreover, in the next clause (XIII.) all canonries which are 
now or “hereafter” annexed to archdeaconries, professorships, 
benefices, with cure of souls, or certain headships of colleges, are 
to remain. At present we think there are twenty-two canonries 
thus connected, and the clause even gives the power of increasing 
the number indefinitely; but, as it appears to us, the nineteenth 
clause releases all such canons from the obligations of residence at 
the cathedral by which they are at present bound. So that the 
Act leaves a great number of canonries, besides the two resi- 
dentiary canonries in each cathedral, and apparently in opposition 
to its own principle in making some canons resident, relieves 
others from all necessity of residing. We think this does not 
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hang well together, and suggests the idea of the Bill having been 
amended by some one who did not thoroughly enter into the 
ideas which suggested it. 

We would observe, on this clause, that there seems no reason - 
why, if two canons are to become permanently resident, all others 
should be released from the obligations they are now under. It 
is possible that one or other of the ¢wo canons might be indis- 
posed, or absent. Would it not be desirable, merely with a view 
to the efficiency of Divine Service, that the other canonries 
retained by Clause XIII. should still contribute the aid they 
now do towards the service of the cathedral? But another 
question remains to be considered. Is it necessary or desirable 
to suspend any more of the canonries, or to reduce cathedrals 
to two canons each? A strong case should be made out before 
so great a change is introduced. It should be proved that there 
is an evident reason for altering the law which only a few years 
since reduced so greatly the number of canonries, and to which, 
even then, so strong an objection was taken by many members of 
the Church of England. ‘That law reduced the number of canons 
very materially, and left the smallest number that can well be 
supposed to constitute a chapter. We readily allow that these 
endowments ought to be made to contribute much more than 
they do to the general welfare of the Church. We admit that 
their funds ought to be made available, to a great extent, for the 
relief of the spiritual destitution now existing. But we do not 
think that this is the precise mode in which it ought to be 
effected; because it would weaken the cathedral bodies, and 
injure them, without any corresponding benefit to the Church 
at large. Now be it remembered that, by the Bill now before us, 
two canonries in each cathedral are set apart for strictly 
cathedral purposes; and certain other canonries are preserved, 
making in the whole eighty-two canonries retained, out of 
126, or thereabouts. Thus the real gain for the purpose of 
endowing poor or new benefices would be the income of 
about forty-four canonries, amounting to about 22,000/. per 
annum. Now we submit, that if this amount is made fairly 
available for spiritual purposes in the way of endowing poor 
livings, as much good would be done as if it were absorbed by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners ; and surely this might be very 
easily provided for. The Bill enacts that two canons shall become 
resident, in future, for eight months in the year each, This is 
an excellent provision. Let the other canons residentiary in 
each cathedral be still liable to their existing term of residence ; 
but let their canonries be annexed, at the next vacancy, to 
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parishes of small income and large population in the cathedral 
city, if possible ; if not, in some other town or important place in 
the diocese, as we have suggested above. We believe that, if 
such a course were adopted, all parties would be tolerably well 
satisfied. The cathedrals would retain their fair establishment, 
and would be placed in a state of greater efficiency than they now 
are. Many important parishes would be materially benefited by 
an improvement in their endowments. And the.canonries would 
be no longer sinecures, nor held with rich benefices, so that 
Church reformers would be satisfied. 

It will be seen, therefore, that we wish to retain this clause, so 
far as it provides for two canons being resident for eight months 
in the year, but to omit that part which suspends the remaining 
canonries. One of these residentiary canons we would make master 
of the cathedral school. The other we would make either master 
of the diocesan training college for schoolmasters, or diocesan in- 
spector of schools, or principal or professor in a diocesan college 
for the instruction of candidates for holy orders, or chaplain to 
an infirmary, or penitentiary, or hospital, or holder of any 
similar office which should be annexed to the canonry by the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. And we would here add, as to the 
duties of deans, that we would either attach to the office some 
parish in the cathedral city not exceeding 300/. income, or else 
some one or other of the various offices to which we have referred 
above. And we would go further than this: we would introduce 
a clause directing the ecclesiastical commissioners to obtain 
from each bishop a return of the offices and benefices which it 
would be desirable to annex prospectively to every deanery, and 
canonry, and minor canonry, and to annex them accordingly ; 
reserving, however, to the commissioners the power to make 
alterations hereafter. This would look as if there was an inten- 
tion of carrying out the scheme with vigour. 

There is one consideration which appears to have been not 
taken into account on the introduction of this Bill. The public 
have been assured by Lord Shaftesbury, and other persons of 
weight and authority, that an improved system of managing 
Church property will largely augment its value; and that from 
this source funds may be derived which would, to a great extent, 
meet the existing spiritual wants of the country. If we remember 
aright, Lord Shaftesbury stated, when Lord Ashley, in the House 
of Commons, that 600 churches are now requisite, and that 
funds would arise from the improved management of that property 
to endow these churches with 300/. yearly each. If this be the 
case, there can be no necessity to extinguish any of these canon- 
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ries, more especially if such a course as we have indicated should 
be adopted, by which the incomes of all canonries would be 
applied to purposes of obvious and undeniable utility. 

Crause XIII. We have already adverted to this clause: it 
merely provides that certain canonries there described shall not 
be suspended. 

Crause XIV. This clause directs that every canon and 
minor canon hereafter to be appointed shall reside for at least 
eight months in the year, but if any canon be an archdeacon or a 
diocesan inspector of schools, the time during which he is engaged 
in the actual duties of his office shall be accounted residence. 
There is here evidently some mistake, for by Clause XIX. 
archdeacons are not bound to keep any residence as canons. We 
should think it altogether unnecessary to make any provision in 
Clause XIV. with reference to the residence of archdeacons or 
inspectors of schools. By the existing law they would only be 
required to reside for four months at the cathedral, and surely 
eight months are enough for the discharge of their respective 
offices, 

CrausE XV. authorizes the appointment of substitutes to 
perform duties which are unprovided for in consequence of the 
suspension of canonries. This clause would, we conceive, be 
unnecessary, if the number of canons were to remain as it is; 
but it might be necessary if any small reduction should occur, 
such as we suggested under Clause I. 

Crause XVI, The object of this clause is not apparent at 
first: it is conceived in the following terms :-— 


‘With respect to any canonry or canonries already suspended by 
the provisions of the said secondly-recited Act, or which may hereafter 
be suspended under the provisions of the same Act or this Act, it shall 
be lawful for the ecclesiastical commissioners, as soon as conveniently 
may be after the passing of this Act, or after such suspension shall have 
taken place, as the case may be, to remove the suspension from and to 
re-establish any such canonry in manner provided by the said secondly- 
recited Act for removing the suspension from any canonry suspended 
under the same Act, by annexing thereto any suitable benefice, such 
benefice being a rectory with a cure of souls, a vicarage, or a perpetual 
curacy, now or then in the patronage of the chapter to which such 
canonry may belong, or of any ecclesiastical corporation, sole or aggre- 
gate, or of any other patron, with the consent of such patron, and where 
the bishop is patron, with the consent of the archbishop; and such 
canonry shall be in the direct patronage of the bishop of the diocese in 
which such chapter is situate, who shall upon the then present and 
every subsequent vacancy thereof collate thereto a spiritual person, who 
shall thereupon be entitled to installation as a canon of the church to 
which he shall be so collated: provided always, that where any benefice 
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or other preferment so to be annexed shall happen to be in the patronage 
of Her Majesty, or the Lord Chancellor, or the Chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, the right of nomination and appointment to such canonry 
shall vest in Her Majesty, who, upon the then existing and every subse- 
quent vacancy thereof, shall and may appoint by letters patent a 
spiritual person to be canon, who shall thereupon be entitled to instal- 
lation as a canon of the church to which he may be so appointed: 
provided always, that nothing contained in this Act shall be held to 
affect the provisions of the secondly-recited Act respecting the collegiate 
churches of Wolverhampton, Middleham, and Heytesbury.” 


The only object of this clause, that we can see, and of the next 
clause, empowering the ecclesiastical commissioners to increase 
the number of canonries to twelve by endowing them with 
parochial benefices, is to provide the materials for a tribunal 
actually constituted by Clause XIV. for the preliminary trial of 
clergy charged with offences against the ecclesiastical laws. We 
would here remark, that if any such tribunal be desirable, on 
which we are scarcely prepared to offer an opinion, there would 
seem to be little necessity for so complicated a course of proceeding 
in restoring suspended canonries and annexing them to parochial 
benefices, thus, in fact, creating a new body of canons non- 
residentiary, when it is remembered that in all the cathedrals of the 
older foundation there is already a body of canons non-residentiary, 
sometimes called prebendaries, who could be at once available for 
any such tribunal; and the honorary canons in the cathedrals of 
the new foundation would answer the same purpose. But we 
really see no decided practical advantage over the existing system 
which should lead to a change in the law. We do not see any 
probability that a chapter consisting of five or more individuals, 
as proposed by this Bill, would be a better tribunal for the purpose 
than a commission as directed by the present law. 

Ciausr XIX. This clause appears to be introduced somewhat 
out of its natural place, which would be after Clause XIV., with 
which, however, it appears to be somewhat inconsistent, as it puts 
an end to the necessity of residence in the case of some whom 
the former clause only partially exempts. 

CLauses XXI., XXII., provide for the creation of canonries 
at Durham and Christ Church, Oxford, as endowments for the 
offices at present held by the deans. We cannot suppose that 
either of these clauses will be adopted; and they are only ren- 
dered necessary by the proposed junction of the offices of dean 
and bishop, which, we think, would not, in these particular cases 
at least, be consented to. 

CLausEs XXIII., XXIV., XXV., XXVI. and XXVII., 
provide for the restoration of the see of Westminster, one of the 
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six sees created by King Henry VIII.; and also for the restora- 
tion of the separate and independent sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol. These clauses do not appear to call for any particular 
observation, except in one point. ‘The appointment of bishops to 
those sees in which chapters exist, by royal patent, and without 
the election of the chapter, is a deviation from the uniform prac- 
tice prescribed by law in the case of all episcopal appointments 
in England; and we see no particular benefit or advantage to be 
gained by making this exception. Let all the bishops be appointed 
either by patent or in the present mode, as may be judged most ad- 
visable ; but let us not make an exceptional difference in the mode of 
appointment without some special reason. Considerable objections 
have been made to this alteration, and to the provision in Clause 
XXX., by which all bishops of new sees are to be nominated by 
letters patent; and it is not desirable unnecessarily to run counter 
to men’s opinions. We could understand the appointment of 
bishops by letters patent, if there were no chapters ; but this Bill 
actually takes the trouble to create a chapter for every new see, 
and yet withdraws from the new chapters the right which they 
would possess, by the law of the land, to elect their bishops. We 
own we do not see any sufficient reason for this. The election 
and mode of appointment of bishops is a grave and important 
question in itself, but it is so important that the wiser course 
would seem to be not to raise the question in connexion with 
such a Bill as that before us, in which it is desirable to secure 
unanimity as far as possible. 

Crauses XXVIII., XXIX., and XXX. provide, and, as it 
appears to us, very completely and succinctly, for the erection of 
new dioceses. It seems that the divisions of dioceses is only to 
take place when requisitions to that effect have been made to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, who are to lay such requisition 
before the Queen in council, and, on the next avoidance of the 
diocese, to prepare a scheme for its division. We should say, 
that a provision might here be advantageously introduced to the 
effect that such a scheme might be prepared and take effect at 
any time before the next avoidance of a diocese, with consent of 
the bishop. But we have a remark of some importance to make 
here. The Act does not actually provide for the erection of more than 
two sees, it merely gives power to erect others. We think this a 
serious defect ; because there is nothing on the face of the Bill 
to ensure the appointment of as many bishops as are now proposed, 
and on the other hand there is nothing to prevent the number 
from being increased beyond what is now proposed ; and this ought 
not to be. We think the new dioceses ought to be mentioned by 
name ; and, as every one is prepared and assents to the proposal 
of seventeen new sees, we would insert their names thus, ¢. 9. 
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1. Hexham and Neweastle ; 2. Beverley ; 3. Liverpool; 4. South- 
well and Nottingham; 5. Derby; 6. Birmingham and Coventry; 
7. Leeds; 8. Northampton; 9. St. Edmondsbury; 10. St. Al- 
bans; 11. Windsor; 12. Westminster and Southwark; 13, 
Bristol and Bath; 14. Plymouth and St. Germains; 15. Sher- 
borne; 16. Brecon; 17. Shrewsbury. We would suggest also 
that there seems to be no particular necessity to wait for requi- 
sitions to divide any diocese. All that seems necessary is to 
obtain the sanction and concurrence of the bishop to the present 
or prospective division of his see; if that be not attainable, the 
arrangement should stand over till the next avoidance of the see. 

CLaus—E XXXI., which directs that the number of spiritual 
peers shall not be increased, and that the sees of Gloucester, 
Bristol, and Westminster shall be the only sees, in addition to 
the others now existing, which shall succeed to parliamentary 
seats, is, in our opinion, an excellent provision. We believe the 
principle of appointing additional bishops without parliamentary 
seats 1s, at length, admitted to be a safe one. The offer of Lord 
John Russell of four sees without parliamentary seats (which was 
never fulfilled) was accepted by the hierarchy. This clause is 
requisite, because, if the number of spiritual peers is not to be 
increased, and if all the new bishops are to succeed in turn to 
seats in parliament, the result will be that all the bishops in par- 
liament will be old men, and therefore less equal to the duties of 
parliament, in addition to those of their dioceses. 

CLrauses XXXII., XXXII, XXXIV., XXXV., and 
XXXVI. relate to the constitution of chapters, and the framing 
of statutes for their government in all the new dioceses. They 
create two canons residentiary for each new cathedral, and ten 
other canons, attaching the title and dignity of canon to that 
number of parochial benefices. They also create two minor 
canons; but we sce no funds provided for the maintenance of a 
choir. Now, if there be no choral service, 7. ¢. if the service is 
not to be conducted in regular cathedral style, we own that it 
does not seem to us very clear why two canons residentiary and 
two minor canons should be appointed. Nor are we perfectly 
clear that it would be advisable to introduce full cathedral service 
into churches hitherto parochial, where the congregations had 
never been accustomed to any thing of the kind. We should 
say, therefore, that while it would be requisite to constitute a 
chapter in each new see, which could be effected by annexing 
parochial benefices to the stalls and to the deanery, the appoint- 
ment of residentiaries, minor canons, and a choir might be left 
open to the judgment of the ecclesiastical commissioners ; and 
that expense might be either saved, or else provided for by volun- 
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part of the plan would involve a cost of something like 50,0004. 
per annum, which is an expense not to be undertaken without 
consideration, and which would more than swallow up any funds 
gained by the suspension of canonries in the existing cathedrals. 
With reference, then, to the constitution of cathedral churches 
for the new sees, we should conceive that a preferable course 
would be to make nothing compulsory, except the establishment 
of a chapter consisting of a non-residentiary dean and canons in 
the manner proposed, and to give power to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners to establish residentiaries, minor canons, and a 
choir, if they should deem it advisable. 

Crauses XXXVII., XX XVIII. By these clauses the whole 
of the chapter property is taken out of their possession, and 
vested absolutely in the ecclesiastical commissioners, who on 
their part are bound to pay a fixed income to each dean and 
canon; calculated on their average receipts for some years ; and 
by a subsequent clause (XLVIII.) they are also bound to pay 
the other officers of the cathedral, and maintain Divine Service, 
and keep the cathedral in repair. 

Now on this clause we should think there will be much differ- 
ence of opinion. It is, indeed, evident that the present system 
of management is productive of serious inconvenience to deans 
and canons. ‘Their incomes arise chiefly from the payment of 
fines by their tenants on the renewal of leases; but these pay- 
ments being optional are so uncertain, that the income of a 
member of a chapter may be for years so small, as to produce 
material inconvenience, and may then become for a time very 
large. 

We do not enter into any other questions with regard to the 
management and improvement of this property, but limit our- 
selves to this admitted and serious inconvenience. Still it seems 
hardly necessary to deprive the chapters of their property, in 
order to obtain fixed incomes, and an improved system of 
management. We observe that by this Bill the fee of episcopal 
property is still vested in the bishops, though its management is 
transferred to the ecclesiastical commissioners, who are however, 
by Clause X LII., prevented from alienating any part of the pro- 
perty without consent of the bishop. We cannot see why a 
similar provision should not be made in the case of chapters. 
Those corporations are as ancient as any others in the kingdom. 
They hold possessions by the gift of the Crown, and of the nobles 
and prelates of England in ancient times. They have sent re- 
presentatives to the convocation from times when it was a branch 
of the Parliament of England. They have been powerful and 
opulent corporations ; and have been most materially reduced in 
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all respects. We think that it will be admitted that if chapters 
are placed on so moderate a scale as to excite no feelings of envy, 
and if they are so thoroughly reformed as to be amongst the 
most useful bodies of men in the community, instead of being 
mere sinecurists, it would be very undesirable to make them 
pensionaries, and to divest them wholly of the property which 
they have held for so many ages. As corporations they ought 
not to be deprived of their property without the allegation of 
a fault, or without a strict and evident necessity. We submit 
that neither one nor the other exists in this case; and we feel 
assured, therefore, that strong opposition would be offered to the 
proposal for transferring their property to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners. 

But we think that were the management of the chapter pro- 
perty placed in the hands of the commissioners much benefit 
would arise. The incomes of the chapters would become fixed, 
while the ecclesiastical commissioners would be able largely to 
improve the value of the property, and thereby to provide further 
means for Church-extension. We submit that such an arrange- 
ment as this would meet the wishes of Parliamentary Church 
reformers who wish for an improved management of Church pro- 
perty by the commissioners, while it would, to a certain degree, 
preserve the rights of the chapters, and would evince some consi- 
deration and respect for them, which would tend to diminish the 
opposition which, under any circumstances, will probably be 
offered by some of the Church’s friends to this proposal. 

CLrauvsE XXXIX. The object of this clause is one which 
deserves some attention, and we conceive it to be framed in a 
right spirit, though we should think it might be in some respect 
modified. The clause stands thus : 


“Provided always, any thing contained in the said secondly-recited 
Act to the contrary notwithstanding, That the payment to be made to 
every canon residentiary who may be hereafter appointed under the 
provisions of this Act for limiting the number of canons to any canonry 
in any cathedral or collegiate church in England, other than the cathe- 
dral churches of St. Paul’s, Manchester, and Durham, and the col- 
legiate church of Westminster, shall be seven hundred pounds per 
annum, and in the cathedral churches of St. David’s and Llandaff five 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum: provided always, that if under 
the provisions of this Act the ecclesiastical commissioners shall assign 
to any such canon residentiary, or to any canon residentiary hereafter 
to be appointed to any canonry in the cathedral churches of St. Paul’s, 
Manchester, and Durham, or in the collegiate church of St. Peter's, 
Westminster, or to any minor canon who may hereafter be appointed 
in any existing cathedral or collegiate church, or in any cathedral 
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church constituted under the provisions of this Act, any office in any 
grammar or middle school, training school, or pastoral college attached 
or to be attached to any cathedral or collegiate church, then the said 
ecclesiastical commissioners shall pay such sums only to every such 
canon residentiary or minor canon respectively as shall after due 
inquiry and calculation of the amount expected to accrue from such 
office or offices, make up, together with such fees or other emoluments, 
with respect to any canon residentiary in the cathedral churches of 
St. Paul’s, Manchester, and Durham, and in the collegiate church of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, the annual income fixed for a canon of the 
said churches by the said secondly-recited Act, and with respect to 
every other canon residentiary and minor canon in any cathedral or 
collegiate church in England or Wales the annual income fixed for 
such canon residentiary or minor canon by this Act respectively.” 


It may be observed on this clause, in the first place, that it 
proposes to augment the incomes of such canons as it makes 
residentiary from 500/., which is the general average under the 
existing law, to 700/., prohibiting them at the same time from 
holding any office connected with the cure of souls, and directing 
that even if they hold any other office with their canonries, their 
incomes shall still not exceed 700/. We think 700/. is an 
income which would place a canon in some degree of comfort, 
and undoubtedly, considering the position which canons of a 
cathedral have been always accustomed to occupy, and their rank 
as leading clergy, it would, we think, be only fair and just, that 
they should not be reduced to very small and straitened means, 
but that they should be, in some moderate degree, at ease in 
their worldly circumstances. Yet we confess it seems to us 
questionable whether there be any necessity to augment their 
incomes in the way proposed. We would rather see their in- 
comes left as they are at present ; for the less interference or re- 
modelling we have the better. But let them, as we have before 
suggested, have the power of holding with their canonries any 
parochial benefice in the cathedral city, not exceeding the net 
value of 300/., or let them have the emoluments arising from any 
other office, such as the clause mentions, provided its net income 
or emoluments do not exceed the same amount of 3000. 

CLrausres XL.—XLVI., all relate to the proposed transfer of 
the management of the bishops’ estates to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners. In this case, as in the case of chapter property, we 
see no insurmountable objection to the proposed transfer, pro- 
vided the rights of the sees and of the chapters be fully and 
distinctly recognized by the lav. When any interference of this 
kind takes place, the right of the owners should be most explicitly 
guarded and protected. We should therefore suggest, that not 
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merely should the commissioners be restrained from alienating 
any portion of the endowments of sees and chapters without con- 
sent of the bishops and chapters respectively ; but their tenure 
of the lands, &c., should be in the nature of a trusteeship ; and 
all their acts, in reference to such property, should proceed in 
the name of the bishop or chapter, of whom they are trustees, by 
act of parliament, and not merely in their own name. They 
should run in the name of the bishop or chapter, acting by the 


‘commissioners. We conceive that by some such course the 


rights of the Church might be secured, while the object of the 
Bill would be equally obtained. 

Cirause XLVII., which directs that all title-deeds, and other 
investments of title, be handed over to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, we consider decidedly objectionable on various grounds, 
We hold that if the fee of the property remains in the Church, 
the title-deeds should be retained also. We object to the re- 
moval of documents, which are of great value and antiquity, from 
the localities where they have a special interest, and where they 
constitute a part of the national records, to the custody of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, who have no particular repository 
for such records, and where there would be a great risk that so 
great a mass of valuable documents might be either lost, injured, 
intermingled, or destroyed by fire. If such documents were to be 
removed, it ought only to be to some collection of records where 
there is ample security for papers. Until some security of this 
kind is provided, we do not see even a primdé facie ground for 
removing papers from the custody of the registrars of dioceses, 
and from chapters. We see many objections to a place of cen- 
tralization, which, if it were to be efficiently carried out, would 
involve a very large expenditure. 

CrausE XLVIII., which imposes on the commissioners the 
duty of repairing cathedrals, and keeping up Church service, 
does not seem to call for any particular remark, except that it is 
certainly a question whether it would not be better to pay the 
average amount expended in such matters to the chapter, and 
let them manage the details, and return an account of the ex- 
penditure. We think they might safely be entrusted with these 
details, which would also leave them in possession of the powers 
they have hitherto exercised, and give them the fair control over 
their churches they ought to have, without interference from any 
other body. We think it would seem as if the dean and chapter 
were reduced to ciphers in their own cathedrals, if they could 
not give orders for repairs, or pay their minor canons, singing 
men, choristers, vergers, and bedesmen. This should not ke; 
there can be no occasion for it; and it would cause unnecessary 
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ain to the members of chapters, and might even diminish their 
fair and legitimate authority in their cathedral churches. 

Crause XLIX. gives power to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners to sell those episcopal residences which may be rendered 
unnecessary by the conversion of the deanery-house into an 
episcopal residence ; and it provides that the proceeds of such 
sales should go into the common fund. Now we would here make 
a claim for the new sees. It will be observed that no provision 
is made in this Bill for episcopal residences for those sees; at 
least we have been unable to see any such. Now we would 
suggest that the episcopal residences to be sold under this clause, 
should form a fund for the purchase or erection of residences for 
the new sees. We are aware of the jealousy as to expense under 
this head, and would therefore suggest, that all risk of such an 
issue could be obviated by fixing a certain sum, say 5000/., as the 
linit of the amount to be expended by the commissioners on any 
such episcopal residence. We do not see how such a proposal 
could be objected to in parliament, even by the strongest Church 
reformers. 

Criauses L., LI., and the remainder of the Bill, to Clause 
LVIII., comprise little that calls for any particular remark. 
The tribunal provided in Clause LIV. we have already spoken of. 

CriauseE L., however, which directs that in all cases the eccle- 
siastical commissioners shall apply the surplus funds available 
from the lands, tithes, &c., in their possession, with a due regard 
to the spiritual wants of those places where these lands or tithes 
are situated, is a provision which only does justice to acknow- 
ledged claims of right and equity. We hope that this clause will 
be retained substantially, and passed into law. 

Such are the remarks and observations which have occurred to 
us in connexion with the Marquis of Blandford’s Bill. While 
we are engaged in this examination, we perceive, by the public 
journals, that the Government have resolved to introduce a Bill 
on the subject, and that Lord Blandford has placed the question 
in their hands. 

We may fairly presume that the ministry will not offer any 
objection to the erection of new sees, more especially as we re- 
member that the prime minister has, on more than one occasion, 
given expression to opinions in the House of Lords favourable 
to that measure. The Church of England, however, is deeply 
indebted to the noble lords who have introduced the Bill before 
us, and whose well-directed labours have contributed to place 
the whole question in so favourable a position. We feel, also, 
that gratitude is due to Her Majesty's Government for the 
manner in which they have taken up the subject; and we can 
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only say, that the pledge they have now given furnishes the 
strongest reason the Church of England has yet had to desire 
the continuance of that Government; and that should they 
actually bring forward and carry a measure as good as that of 
Lord Blandford, they will have a lasting claim on the gratitude of 
the Church of England. 

The question, however, having assumed this position, it becomes 
a matter of great anxiety to ascertain what the sentiments of 
Government are on the great features of the Marquis of Bland- 
ford’s proposal. Mr. Secretary Walpole has, in his speech on 
the second reading of Lord Blandford’s Bill, stated that he sees 
no reason for the suppression of deaneries, or for the extensive 
reduction of canonries. He admitted the desirableness of in- 
creasing the episcopate, if funds could be provided ; and while 
desirous to obviate the evil of making the high officers of the 
Church mere stipendiaries of the State, he was desirous to relieve 
them from the care and trouble of temporal affairs. As far as we 
can collect the sentiments of Government from this, they appear 
to be in accordance with the general spirit of the remarks which 
we have above offered. But we own that on one point, and that 
the most important of all, the constructive part of the measure— 
the creation of new sees—we are not without uneasiness. We 
say most decidedly that the one great point which presents itself 
in the Bill, and renders it a Bill gratifying to the Church, is the 
proposed increase of the episcopate. This is the object for which 
Churchmen have struggled and laboured for a long series of years, 
and in which they have been again and again disappointed and 
deceived. Church reformers of all sorts and kinds, dissenters, 
politicians, those who care nothing for the polity of the Church 
of England, are ready at all times to reduce the incomes of the 
superior clergy, to sweep away sinecures, to make all the clergy 
hard-working men, to provide additional churches and clergy for 
the people, to reform abuses, to alter statutes, and to interfere 
with Church property. There is a good deal of all this in Lord 
Blandford’s Bill; it is adapted to the popular taste. But the 
provisions of his measure, or of any similar measure, are rendered 
acceptable to Churchmen by the proposal to create more bishops; 
not merely three or four bishops, but sixteen or seventeen. Any 
proposal which does not go to that extent would, we think, fur- 
nish no particular cause of gratitude to Churchmen. The existing 
state of chapters is not one of those things which Churchmen 
practically feel asa great evil. It is undoubtedly desirable to 
remedy the existing inconveniences, chiefly because a ground of 
scandal and objection should not be left to Church reform agita- 
tors. But were it not for this, there could be no very urgent 
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necessity for introducing great reforms in chapters; at least, 
there would be no such necessity as that reform on this point 
would call forth any lively feelings of pleasure or gratitude in 
Churchmen. But an increase in the episcopate is a wholly dif- 
ferent matter. Here is an evident advance ; not merely a reform, 
not merely an interference with old rights, and a disturbance of 
old polities, but a palpable sign of progress, a proof that the 
Church of England can, like that of America and of Rome, ex- 
pand; a proof that the principle of episcopacy is still recognized 
and approved, and an attempt to give to the entire system of the 
Church of England a development which its enemies have for 
long years struggled to withhold from her, in order that the 
papacy may seize on the most important positions, and plant its 
rival hierarchy there. 

We have been for a long series of years appealing for justice in 
this respect. All parties in the Church of England have been 
united in that claim. We have sought for no mere nominal addi- 
tion to our episcopate, but for a real increase proportioned to the 
vast increase of the country in population. We have urged that 
the provision for this quadrupled population is less than it was in 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, when 
there were not merely twenty-seven bishops, but several suffragan 
bishops. We have urged that the number of bishops used then 
to be upwards of thirty, whereas it is now only twenty-eight. We 
have, notwithstanding this, even been refused the paltry and 
merely nominal addition of four sees, promised by Lord John 
Russell—a promise never performed. We have urged that a 
large increase, much larger than Lord Blandford would give us, 
is desirable, and would be in accordance with the general practice 
in other countries. Still the Church would, as a whole, be satis- 
fied with the very moderate addition to the episcopate proposed 
by Lord Blandford. If, however, that number should be cut 
down, the case would be very different. A great opportunity 
would have been lost for the settlement of a question deeply 
interesting to Churchmen, and their future attainment of any 
better arrangement would be apparently at an indefinite distance. 

_ Remembering that any proposal for an increase of the episco- 
pate is certain to meet with bitter and persevering opposition 
from one small section of the political world; and remembering 
that Lord John Russell yielded up the interests of the Church on 
this point, to the obstinate perseverance of a handful of such 
men, amongst whom Mr. Horsman figured in company with the 
“Trish brigade,” we certainly look with some anxiety for the 
ministerial measure; and we trust that when it appears it will 
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not be merely a measure to gratify the reformers of the Church, 
but its members also. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to offer one or two 
remarks, in reply to the objection which has been revived in some 
quarters to two classes of bishops, It is imagined that invidious 
contrasts might be drawn, and that it might hereafter be argued 
that the better endowed, or more highly privileged class ought 
to be placed in the position of the other class. Now surely this 
argues a great want of trust in the episcopate; it implies that 
the better endowed bishops would really be less_hardworking men 
than the others. We feel confident that it would not be so. The 
very fact of the possibility of such comparison would make the 
better endowed class of bishops most careful that there should be 
no foundation for contrasts: and a generous emulation would 
take place, which should be most faithful, and most laborious in 
the work of their great Master. We have no doubt, that there 
would be no room for making unfavourable comparisons between 
the efficiency of one class and the other; and yet we feel assured, 
that the existence of the two classes would exercise a beneficial 
influence on the whole episcopal body. 

We earnestly trust, however, that translation from one see to 
another, or at least, from poorer to richer sees, will be prohibited 
by law. It was strictly forbidden by the rules of the Primitive 
Church, and nothing can be more injurious than continual change 
of bishops, more especially where the apparent object of that 
change is the attainment of increased wealth, Such circumstances 
impair spiritual influence very materially. 

We will sum up, in conclusion, the suggestions we have thrown 
out in reference to Lord Blandford’s Bill. 

First, we think deaneries ought to be preserved, but the 
emoluments of some of them may be reduced, and particular 
deaneries may be connected with bishoprics. 

Secondly, deans and canons ought to have sufficient duties 
permanently annexed to their offices, such duties being either 
educational, diocesan, parochial, or charitable. ‘The whole body 
should become, as far as possible, resident, 

Thirdly, bishops ought, as a general rule, to reside in their 
cathedral cities, and to have fixed and smaller incomes, as recom- 
mended in the Bill, and the surplus should be applied to found 
seventeen new sees, which might further be endowed by the sup- 
pression of a few canonries in particular cathedrals which can 
spare them, and by annexing a few deaneries. 

Fourthly, the episcopal and chapter property should, on these 
conditions, be placed under the management of the ecclesiastical 
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commissioners, the fee and ownership still remaining in their 
legal proprietors. 

By this plan the whole of the chapter property would be 
applied to objects of a directly practical nature ; whereas, by Lord 
Blandford’s plan, only forty-four canonries, at the outside, pro- 
ducing about 22,0007. per annum, would be so applied; and this 
amount would be more than swallowed up by the endowment of 
new eanonries and minor eanonries, for the new cathedral churches, 
without speaking of choirs. We would omit this part of the 
plan; and thus make the whole of the chapter preperty available 
for practical and spiritual purposes, in connexion with the 
Chureh. 

We would also abstain from increasing the income of canons, 
and would in various instances diminish those of deans; and we 
would provide incomes for the new sees of 3000/. instead of 
2500/., and would also find means for obtaining episcopal re- 
sidences to those sees. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC, 


1. Parochial Tales. 2. Tracts for Cottagers, 3. Lyra Christiana. 4. Prayers for 
Married Persons. 5. The Old Oak Chest. 6. Devotions for the Sick. 7. Adam 
Graeme of Mossgray. 8. English Songs, &c. 9. The Manof Sorrows. 10. Two 
Lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes. 11. Two Lectures 
on the Holy Catholic Church. 12. Objections to Revival of Ecclesiastical Synods, 
13. Sympaihies of the Continent. 14. The Sunset Reverie, 15. The Book of 
Common Prayer. 16. “ Excelsior.” 17. Whitaker’s Penny Almanack for 1852, 
18. Bleak House. 19. The Happy Family. 20. Lethe, and other Poems. 21, 
Nuns and Nunneries. 22. The Golden Legend. 23. The First Principles of 
Labour, &e. 24. The Nestorians and their Rituals. 25. Life and Times of 
Francisco Sforza. 26. The Preaching of the Cross. 27. Thoughts on several 
Subjects. 28. Episcopal Authorities on the Synodal Question. 29. Allerton 
and Dreux. 30. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 31. Confirmation Lectures, 
32. The Human Hand, and other Poems. 33. Fifty-four Sermons for Families, 
34. Letters from Italy and Vienna. 35. The Old Testament. 36. Michand’s 
History of the Crusades. 37. Palmoni. 88. Homer’s Iliad. 39. Sacra Privata, 
&e. 40. Sequentize ex Missalibus Germanicis, &c. 41. Vindicize Epistolarum 
S.Ignatii. 42. The Republic of Plato. 43. Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus, 
44. Fiction but not Falsehood. 45. Village Sermons. 46. Congregational 
Psalmody. 47. Stedfast Adherence to the Church of England. 48. Spelling 
turned Etymology. 49. A Guide for Lent. 50. Handbook of Hebrew Antiqui- 
ties. 51. Elements of Grammar taught in English. 52. Daily Family Prayer 
for Churchmen. 53. Life and Death. 54. Polonius. 55. The Divine Master. 
56. Twice-told Tales. 57. Theophili Episcopi. 58. Homoeopathy in 1851. 
59. Welsh Sketches. 60. The Mother’s Legacie. 61. Biblical Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 62. Monthly Packet of Evening Readings. 63, 64, 65. 1 
Sermons. 66. Far off. 67. Gentle Influence. 68. The Pious Churehman. 
69. The Three Paths. 70. Meditations and Vows. 71. The Exiled Soul. 72. 
Sermons. 73. Education the Well-being of Society. 74. Lives of certain 
Fathers of the Church, 75. Bp. Pearson’s Lectures. 76. The Song of the Bell's. 
77. Babylon and Jerusalem. 78. Sermons. 79. Chaldee Reading Lessons, 
80. On the State of Man. 81. Poetical Works of J. R. Lowell. 82. Catechism 
on the Services of the Church of England. 83. Were Heretics ever burned 
alive at Rome? 84. Essay on Confession, &c. 85. Zingra, the Gipsy. 86. 
The Nourishment of the Christian Soul. 87. Approach to the Holy Altar. 
88. Political Experience of the Ancients. 89. A Gift at Confirmation. 90. 
England before the Norman Conquest. 91. Murray’s Readings for the Rail, 
92. The Messiahship of Jesus. 93. The Patriarch of the Nile. 94. The Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey. Miscellaneous, 


1.—Parochial Tales. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 1852. 


Tuts is a well-chosen selection of simple and delightful tales from 
the well-known and valuable series of Parochial Tracts. The fol- 
lowing passage is a fair sample of the style :— 


“You afraid!” said Mr. Trelawny ; “I thought you were a brave 
boy. Afraid of a laugh! ofa word! Should you like to be called a . 
coward by the boys, Edward ?” 
No, sir.” 
You would be afraid of that. Would you not?” 
**T should not like it, sir.” 
“Well, then, you are ashamed of cowardice. Now tell me, which is 
_ the most important, the body or the soul?” 
The soul, sir.” 
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‘Which is best to have, the soul healthy, safe, happy and strong; or 
the body?” 

“The soul, sir.” 

‘Yes, Edward, every thing of the soul is better than any thing of the 
body. When we see a man strong, and well, and active, and handsome, 
and know that he is dead in sin, he seems only like a whited sepulchre 
to us; when we think of it we shudder. Now, Edward, there is a 
bravery of the soul, as well as the body; and the bravery of the body 
is nothing to it. Ifa man is a coward in soul, he is an hundredfold a 
coward ; and he deserves all the laughter and shame that can be cast 
upon him. 

‘To be brave in body, is not to fear pain or danger to the body ; to 
do as you did when you met the bull, not to be afraid of the body being 
hurt or killed, To be brave in soul, is not to fear those things which 
the soul feels. I do not mean, not to fear God’s anger, and the sting 
of conscience. A man is mad, not brave, who does not fear these. To 
be brave in soul, is not to fear difticulty, sorrow, shame, laughter, in 
saving the soul. He who has not courage in saving his soul, and loses 
it for a laugh, is as much a coward as he who is too much afraid to pump 
the ship when it is filling, and so is drowned. A coward in soul, 
Edward, is the worst coward of any.” 


11.—Tracts for Cottagers. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 
1852. 


More selections from the same valuable series, containing much 
useful information on pig-styes, poultry, bee-hives, &c.; with sug- 
gestions regarding the village shop, the clothing club, and equally 
important matters; very amusing as well as practical, and tho- 
roughly well done. 


11.—Lyra Christiana; Poems on Christianity and the Church, 
original and selected from the works of Ropert Montcomery, 
M.A., Author of * The Christian Life,” &e. London: George 
Bell. 1852, 


An author’s selection from his own works possesses a peculiar 
interest, especially when, as in the present case, that author has 
had and continues to have a host of admirers and a swarm of 
enemies. Strange is the position at present occupied by Robert 
Montgomery, the poetic idol of a large portion of the reading 
public; the scorn and derision of certain cliques and coteries 
which assume in the literary world a place not very unlike that of 
the Committee of Public Safety. There is, however, one great 
difference between the powers and prerogatives of the literati and 
the liberals in question—that whereas the decrees of the latter 
were submitted to with slavish obedience throughout the whole of 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIV.—JULY, 1852. Ee 
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France, the denunciations of the former have comparatively little 
effect beyond the walls of the taverns sacred to their orgies, ex- 
cept upon the comparatively small portion of the English people 
which has surrendered its liberty of thought and freedom of speech 
into their keeping. 

When we behold a noble steed whose form and bearing bespeak 
him calculated alike for the race-course or the battle-field, disfi- 
gured by certain unseemly ulcers, upon which myriads of flies are 
feasting, we are rather disposed to condemn the malignity than 
to admire the sagacity of the busy buzzing little creatures. And 
a not very dissimilar emotion stirs, we believe, in the bosom of 
most of our countrymen when they perceive a Wir subjected to 
the attentions of witlings. | 

Such is the case with regard to Robert Montgomery, and the 
volume before us brings out into full view the causes which -have 
produced these results. For, in these pages, whilst selecting 
many of those gems of genius which attract the admiration of the 
public, he has shown in other cases that strange want of taste 
which so often calls for the censure of the candid critic, and forms 
the unceasing burden of the less discerning professors of the un- 
gentle craft. In fact this little book is not so much a selection 
of the finest passages of our author as a miniature daguerreotype 
of him—form, feature, fault, failing, beauties, blemishes and all. 

How magnificent, for example, is the following extract, with 
which the collection opens :— 

** In hush’d eternity alone, 
Before all creatures were, 
Jehovah held His awful throne, 
Unworshipp’d by a prayer. 


‘“‘ There was no space, nor scene, nor time, 
Nor aught by names we call; 
But center’d in Himself sublime 
Was God, the All in All. 


“ But through eternity there ran 
A thrill of coming change, 
And lustrous shapes of life began, 
Around His throne to range. 


“Radiant with rapture, pure as bright, 
Angelic myriads rise, 
And glow and glisten in the light 
Of God’s approving eyes. 
“In volumed waves of golden sound 
Roll from celestial lyres 
Those swelling chants, that peal around 
From new-created choirs.”-—p, 1. 
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How like the powerful pithiness of our older dramatists is the 
following :— 


“‘ Partaken mercies are forgotten things ; 
But expectation hath a grateful heart, 
Hailing the smile of promise from afar : 
Enjoyment dies into ingratitude, 

Till God is buried in the boundless stores 
Himself created.”—p. 7. 


Again, in another strain, how exquisite are these lines :— 


‘‘ Needs no rank, nor wealth, nor learning, 

When our sainted wills incline, 

With a passion ever burning, 
To pursue the path divine. 

Humble care and cottage-scene 

To the Lord’s elect have been 

Little Edens where they found 

Angels camping all around! 


“Though thy station be but lowly, 
Christ is there the soul to bless; 
Though thou seem’st forgotten wholly, 

Left to toil in loneliness, 
Eyes through heaven are peering down, 
Tn thy cross to see thy crown :— 
Let thy task in prayer be done, 
And thy glories are begun ! 


“ Tell me not in gloom and anguish 
Lone and needy thou art left ; 
Faith can ne’er for duty languish, 
Love and hope are not bereft, 
If thy soul can truly say 
At the close of each calm day, 
‘ Father! do Thy gracious will, 
Let my life Thy law fulfil !’ 


* Hast thou cheer’d the broken-hearted 

With a look of genial love ? 

As the dying breath departed, 

Didst thou point to worlds above ? 
Hast thou sought the peasant’s door, 
Soothed the sick, or cheer’d the poor, 
Lighted up the widow’s eye, 

Or relieved an orphan’s sigh ? 


‘‘ Fameless, then, though earth deny thee, 


Wealth and grandeur, power and place, 


More than worlds could e’er supply thee 
’Tis to love the human race. 
Ee2 
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Like some instrument of sound 
Changing with all airs around, 
Hearts of heaven can sympathize 
With whate’er a spirit tries.” 


What a power of pathos is there in the following simple lines, 
entitled,— 


‘©, FATHER’S GRIEF. 


‘* Thou art not dead, my vanish’d one! 
But living in the light 
Of some pure world beyond the sun, 
Where death creates no night, 
And sumless babes are smiling now 
As bright and beautiful as thou. 


** When first I saw thy baby form 
With eyes of tearful love, 
I little thought a hidden storm 
Was looming from above 
So soon to blast my May-born flower 
Beneath the blight of deathful power. 


‘The Lord who gives has ta’en away, 
And blest be His high name! 
Oh that with calm I this could say, 
And feel God's hallow’d claim :— 
Cease, rebel heart! be calm and still, 
And bow beneath a Father’s will. 


‘* Pale relic! new enrobed for death, 
Nursling of hopes and fears, 
How did I watch each ebbing breath 
And kiss thine infant tears, 
When throbs of suffering o’er thee came 
Thy wordless tongue could never name. 


‘** Departed babe! how many a dream 
Brighten’d thy father’s heart, 
When like a vision thou did’st seem 
In life to take such part, 
That o’er his hours there breathed a spell 
More exquisite than tones can tell. 


“‘ With thy soft features round me glowing 
Amid the world I went, 
And with a heart to heaven o’erflowing, 
Bless’d thee, bright innocent! 
And felt howe’er my path should roam, 
My little starbeam reign’d at home. 
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‘* Already Hope’s prophetic eye 
Beheld some future spot, 
And underneath life’s vernal sky 
Pictured thy maiden lot, 
Where truth and grace would be thy guide, 
And all thy wants by heaven supplied. 


“‘T dream’d, if God thy life should spare, 
How blessed it would be 
To hear thy budding lips declare 
Young words of Deity, 
And watch thy spirit, day by day, 
Rise into speech, and learn to pray.”—p. 119. 


The last poem in the volume, entitled, “Gop anp THE Sout,” 
is a striking exemplification of Robert Montgomery, commencing 
with the following extraordinary stanza :— 


‘‘ Alone we live, alone we die, 
Unfathom’d by no human eye, 
But search’d by Him whose wisdom can 
Anatomize the inward man.” 


It is almost beyond belief that the author of these strangely 
infelicitous lines, the first couplet of which contains a bull, and 
the last is actual doggerel, should conclude with these noble 
verses, equal in sublimity and power to any thing ever written :— 


‘* Let God, then, thy religion be, 
And not religion God to thee: 
Without Him, worlds would leave us poor, 
And with Him, who can want for more?”—p, 302. 


On the other hand, again, take the following equally charac- 
teristic passage, the commencement of an extract, entitled, 
Reverence Due to the Sabbath :— 


‘¢ Abhorr’d be therefore that most brutal aim, 
A rank hyperbolé of godless crime, 
Which massacres religion at a blow, 
That ere by riot, lust, or lawless gain, 
Or by some logic, false as fiends inspire,— 
Our Sabbaths from their sanctity should fail 
Or falter.” 


What an ulcer this for the “ wee beasties” (as they call such 
little creatures in Scotland) to fatten and batten upon. We 
will not say “that Mr. Montgomery is to be “abhorr’d” for 
writing it, since we fully acquit him of any “ brutal aim” in so 
doing; though he has twined “rank” weeds with his poetic 
wreath, and run “riot” with his imagination, and perpetrated 
an awful ‘‘ massacre” of good sense and good taste. 

We have, however, said enough to indicate the character of 
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the volume under review ; and shall conclude by quoting a noble 
stanza, which has caught our eye in turning the leaves over :— 


** Around, above, beneath, ’tis all divine, 
When faith the grand original can see, 
And while sense worships in the outer shrine, 
Know the vast world was once a thought in Thee.” 


iv.— Prayers for Married Persons; Daily and Occasional. 
Selected from various sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 1852. 


A want which has long been felt; and which is admirably 
satisfied by this excellent and unobjectionable little book. 


v.—The Old Oak Chest ; a Tale of Domestic Life. By G. P. RB. 

James, Esq., Author of “ The Gipsy,” Sc. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

London: Newby. | 
Many are the delightful works which have proceeded from the 
pen of Mr. James, though it cannot be denied that he has at 
times rather over-written himself. The present volumes are, 
however, amongst the most successful which he has ever pro- 
duced, The moe is well imagined, the characters well sustained, 
the scenery exquisitely described, the interest never flags, and, 
withal, there is that charm of sterling Christianity which so 
happily distinguishes the productions of this author from those 
of more than one of his most celebrated contemporaries. Then, 
too, though our feelings are strongly excited, there is nothing 
harrowing or horrible in the book ; so that whilst well suited for 
a leisure hour of those in health, it is almost invaluable in the 
sick room of an invalid just recovering from dangerous illness, 
but still far too weak to bear any undue excitement of the 
nerves. 

From the many passing observations with which it is enriched, 
we quote the following :— 

“‘ Every action has its ghost that never dies, but wanders round us 
in our sojourn upon earth, influencing our fate, affecting our mind, 
now punishing or rewarding the deed past, now prompting to deeds to 
come, haunting us as the good or evil. spirit, cheering us on the path 
of difficulty, danger, or distress, or plunging us deeper and deeper into 
despair and crime.”—Vol. iii. pp. 278, 279. 

Again :— 

“We are accustomed to consider faith, hope, and charity merely as 
virtues which lead us to eternal happiness hereafter. We rarely think 
of the infinite blessings which each of them bestows upon us here. 
How faith endows us with that cheerful confidence which is the basis 
of all happiness ; how hope plucking fruit from every tree, gathers for 
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us vast treasures of enjoyment, which never can be contained in the 
narrow storehouse of the present; and how charity expands through 
infinite relations those kindly affections which are the sources of all 


earthly bliss.”—Vol. ii. p. 58. 


vi.—Devotions for the Sick. Prayers and Thanksgivings, with 

Instructions for the use of Sick Persons, and their Friends, 

during Sickness or upon Recovery. Oxford and London: John 

Henry Parker. 

Tus is a very useful and excellent manual. We see, moreover, 
no fault in it, except, firstly, that in explaining the Creed, we 
find, under the head, Born of the Virgin Mary,— 

‘His mother being a holy person, not chosen to this great honour 
for her wealth or beauty, but by the good will of God, and because she 
was of rare exemplary modesty and humility.” 

Now that the blessed Virgin “ was of rare exemplary modesty 
and humility,” we entertain not the slightest doubt; in fact, we 
consider her to be the most perfect of those who have ever been 
naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam; to be a bright 
example of every virtue, and a peculiar and eminent model of 
womanly excellence; but we scarcely think that she was chosen 
to be the mother of our Lord as a reward for these merits, but 
rather that she was made as near perfection as possible, that 
rt asi become a less unsuitable temple for the incarnate 

rod, 

Secondly, in the directions for self-examination—we think that 
where the first and second commandments are expounded, it is 
unwise and almost unreal to omit all allusion to those idolatrous 
practices and principles, to the influence of which, more or less, 
so many, so very many, are now subjected. _Romanizing is the 
most perilous temptation, where it 1s not the besetting sin of 
numbers of nominal Churchmen. It is scarcely right or safe, 
therefore, to avoid all reference to it in a work like the present. 

Notwithstanding, however, these drawbacks, we heartily re- 
commend the book both to the sick and to all those concerned 


with them. 


vi.—Adam Graeme of Mossgray. By the Author of “ Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 


Tuts is one of the most exquisite books of the kind with which 
we are acquainted, and fully keeps up the high character which 
the author has already acquired; there is more poetry, more 
rich softness both of colouring and of emotion in this than in the 
previous novels by the same writer, at the same time that there 
is the same graphic delineation of life and character, and the 
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same delightful playfulness; there is also more of universal 
Christianity, with less of Presbyterian sectarianism than hereto- 
fore. Take it all in all, from first to last, it is a really enchanting 
work ; and one which ought to make those who read it better 


and kinder. 


viu.—Lnglish Songs and other Small Poems. By Barry Corn- 
waLL. London: Chapman and Hall. 1851. 


WE are glad to see a cheap, portable, and readable edition of 
these justly popular poems. ‘To most of our readers the greater 
number of them are probably well known. For the benefit, 
however, of those who may not be so well acquainted with them, 
we will transfer one or two of them to our pages. 

How sweet and graceful is this : 


‘‘T love him; I dream of him ; 
I sing of him by day ; 
And all the night I hear him talk, 
And yet—he’s far away ! 


‘‘ There’s beauty in the morning ; 
There’s sweetness in the May ; 
There’s music in the running stream, 
And yet—he’s far away ! 


‘*T love him; I trust in him; 
He trusteth me alway : 
And so the time flies hopefully, 
Although—he’s far away !” 


Changing to another strain, how striking, how touching, and, 
alas! how true is the following :-— 
“WITHIN AND WITHOUT, 
LONDON LYRIC. 
(wITHOUT.) 


‘¢ The winds are bitter; the skies are wild; 

From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain : 
Without,—in tatters, the world’s poor child 

Sobbeth abroad her grief, her pain ! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her: 

But Hunger, her friend, with his bony hand, 
Grasps her throat, whispering huskily— 

‘What dost thou in a Christian land?’ 


(WITHIN.) 


“The skies are wild, and the blast is cold; 
Yet riot and luxury brawl within: 
Slaves are waiting in crimson and gold, 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin! 
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The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim: 

The jesters are laughing, the parasites quaffing 
Happiness,’—‘ honour,’—and all for him / 


(wITHOUT.) 


‘¢ She who is slain in the winter weather, 

Ah! she once had a village fame ; 

Listened to love on the moonlit heather ; 
Had gentleness—vanity—maiden shame : 

Nom, her allies are the Tempest howling ; 
Prodigal’s curses; self-disdain ; 

Poverty; misery: Well,—no matter ; 
There is an end unto every pain! 


‘‘ The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 

Disdain,—despair; by to-morrow’s light 

The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she'll be given to dusty night ! 

. +... Without a tear or a human sigh 
She’s gone,—poor life and its ‘ fever’ o’er ! 

So, let her in calm oblivion lie ; 
While the world runs merry as heretofore ! 


(WITHIN. ) 


** He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town : 
Liar—betrayer,—false as cruel, 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ?— 
His peers, they scorn ? high dames, they shun him ?— 
Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


‘‘ There, yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 

There upon silken seats recline 

Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honour salute him ‘ friend.’ 

Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ?” 


Amongst the finest specimens in this collection of gems, we 
may notice the well-known ‘Song of the Sea,” “* The Rising of 
the North,” and ‘“‘ The Admiral’s Return,” besides all those the 
subject of which is a personification of death, such as “ The Pale 
Queen,” “* The Stranger,” ‘‘ The Leveller,” and that very power- 
ful and striking song entitled “ King Death.” 
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1x.—The Man of Sorrows--The Mental Sufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, during His Passion—considered in 
Five Discourses. By the Venerable Waiter B. Mant, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Down, and Rector of Hillsborough. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 1852. 


Tus is just one of those sound, unpretending, and simple 
treatises, which it quite refreshes one to see in these days of am- 
bitious refinement and sentimental devotion. There are some 
expressions here and there which should perhaps be altered in 
the next edition which this pamphlet will soon reach, but they in 
no way detract from the usefulness of these pages, ¢.g.:— 


Jesus was perfect God.”—p, 2. 
Again,— 


** When we reflect that the union of the Divine nature to the human 
in the Person of Jesus,”—p. 22. 


Of course the meaning in both places is perfectly sound, but 
the language is perhaps deficient in that minute and felicitous ac- 
curacy which is desirable in such subjects. 


x.—Two Lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the Working 
Classes, delivered before the Members of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
February, 1852. By the Rev. Frev. W. Roserrtson, W.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. London: Hamilton 
and Adams. Brighton: King. 1852. 


GLITTERING, yet misty in style, and frequently fallacious in ar- 
gument, with a considerable sprinkling of pernicious principle, 
these Lectures are one of the most perfect exemplifications that 
have come under our notice of milk-and-water rationalism, false 
liberality, and fashionable philosophy, though the intense conceit 
which they manifest from first to last, is perhaps their most 
striking characteristic. 


x1.—Zwo Lectures on the Holy Catholic Church. Oxford and 
London: John Henry Parker. 1852. 


WE Lt worth reading. Whilst enforcing the duty incumbent 
upon all Englishmen to communicate with the Church of 
England, the author asserts, amongst other things, that the 
French Protestants are sownd members of the wnsownd national 
Church of France, which is guilty of their schismatical position. 


— et &, 
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xu1.—Some Objections to the Revival of Ecclesiastical Synods, 
answered by a Reference to the Circumstances under which the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem was assembled.— A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford. By the Revo. GrorcE 
Wueetrer, Oxford and London: John 
Henry Parker. 1852. 


Tus masterly discourse, published by request, and with admira- 
ble propriety dedicated to Lord Redesdale, should be in the hands 
of all those who are in any degree interested in the revival of 
convocation. ‘The subject is treated with the most logical accu- 
racy; and Mr. Wheeler shows that the same objections which are 
now urged against the synodal action of the Church might, with 
equal force, have been urged against the assembling of the 
apostolic council. He has not, indeed, given its due importance 
to the presence of the lay element on that celebrated occasion ; 
but he has utterly demolished the arguments of those who would 
withhold from our Church this her undoubted right. 


x111.—Sympathies of the Continent; or, Proposals for a New 
Reformation. By Joun Barritst von Hirscurer, D.D., Dean 
af the Metropolitan Church of Freyberg, Brisgau, and Professor 
of Theology in the Roman Catholic University of that City.— 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by the 
Rev. Antuur Crevetanp Coxe, M.A., Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Harford, Connecticut, U.S. Oxford and London: 


John Henry Parker. 1852. 


Tue following extract from this very important work, which has 
reached us too late for a longer notice, will show its nature and 


value :— 


“A third point,” says Dr. Hirscher, “to which the Church must 
direct its immediate attention is the satisfaction of that general desire 
which is prevalent for certain reforms. This desire is of long standing, 
and very familiar tous. What is wanted is, for example, an improve- 
ment in the worship of the Church; a revision of its liturgical formu- 
laries; the translation of the Liturgy into the vulgar tongue; com- 
munion in both kinds; the reform of the confessional ; the simplification 
of ceremonies, and such like changes. So, too, we need an amelioration 
of the ecclesiastical discipline ; the abolition of the forced celibacy of the 
priests,” &c.—pp. 180, 181. 


We shall return to this work on a future occasion. 
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xiv.— The Sunset Reverie; an Allegory. London: Masters. 


Tur pleasure which we have felt in reading this little Allegory 
induces us to recommend its perusal to our readers, and we are sure 
that they can only thank us for placing before them such a touching 
little parable on our pilgrimage towards eternity. The simple 
beauty with which the tale is told renders it especially suited to 
the young, and its poetical colouring illustrates vividly the solemn 
truths contained in its pages. 


xv.—The Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
adapted for general Use in other Protestant Churches. London: 
Pickering. 1852. 


A MORE curious or a more daring attempt we have scarcely ever 
discovered than that which now lies before us to Arianise the 
public offices of the Church of England. We fear that the sug- 
gestions of the anonymous author may be only too acceptable to 
many of our so-called “orthodox dissenters ;” for Arianism and 
Sabellianism are fearfully rife among Baptists, Independents, “ et 
hoc genus omnes.” The gentleman who has supplied this curious 
illustration of the printiples of modern nonconformists, finds the 
creeds so unmanageable, from hig liberal point of view, that he 
considers it the safest course to abandon them altogether, sub- 
stituting certain moral and general declarations from Holy Writ, 
such as, “ God is a Spirit,” ‘* When ye pray, say, Our Father, 
which art in heaven,” &c. With more than wonted dissenting 
self-sufficiency, he thus “‘improves” the Te Deum: “ Thou art 
the King of Glory: O God. He is the only begotten Son: of 
the Father. When thou diddest determine to deliver man: thou 
did’st not despise his low estate.” But enough of such profane 
emendations, with which we have no right to disturb the imagina- 
tions of our readers. We do not wish, however, to speak too 
harshly, for the intention of the editor is manifestly not profane: 
being an Arian, he is, of course, justified in his own eyes in pro- 
moting Arianism; yet we question his having the right to trans- 
mogrify the liturgies of the Catholic Church, and adopt them to 
his own special heretical purposes. Some talent is certainly 
exhibited in the work, and its author bears the highest testimony 
to the beauty of the Church’s prayers. The peculiar unfairness 
of the preface is, that its writer, though manifestly a nonconformist, 
and, as we afterwards discover, an Arian, speaks therein as though 
he were a member of the Church; but we suppose that few, or 
none, will be deluded by such transparent artifice. How strange 
is it, that the same identical errors should be always re-appearing 
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throughout the course of all the ages! Here we have ancient 
Arianism renewed, with all its old pretensions to orthodoxy, its 
fondness for liturgical forms, and its grave and serious playing at 
Catholicism. Of the value of the author’s reasoning, we may 
form some notion from the following sentence taken from his 
preface: ‘‘There is an insuperable objection to removing the 
names from what are called the moveable feasts. They are, 
therefore, all retained except the term Trinity. They express 
events. But ¢his term expresses nothing belonging to time. 
There is no day in which the living and true God began to 
exist or to act. The term Trinity is, therefore, changed into 
Ministry,” &e. &e. 


xvi.— Huxcelsior ;” or, The Realms of Poesie. By Atastor. 
London: Pickering. 1852. 


Tuts is a fanciful work, somewhat like a bright but changeful April 
morn, which affords much promise, however, of a summer noon- 
tide. Some of the opinions of the author are decidedly very 
immature. He will scarcely expect us to sympathize with his 
denunciations of “ priestcraft,” which are exceedingly rhapsodical, 
and not remarkably reasonable. Let him be assured, that that 
dread of being influenced by others, and more especially by the 
witness and authority of the Church Catholic, which appears to 
awaken his alarm, is one of the smallest of fears, and that there 
cannot be a more paltry form of disbelief than that which simply 
refuses to be taught! Let him reflect, also, that many of those 
priests whom he reviles have quite as much genuine enthusiasm, 
and just as honest a purpose as hisown. Setting, however, these 
theological lucubrations on one side, there is much of real beauty 
in the work before us. The imaginative criticisms on the various 
British poets are, for the most part, characterized by much 
originality and boldness of thought and expression. We cite 
one image from his tribute to the memory of Mrs. Hemans. 
“Her richly-flowing fancies,” he says, “‘resemble a gracefully- 
waving cascade, steeped in moonlight; where waters, after 
darting through, refreshing, and delighting lofty romantic minds, 
flow calmly away through the smiling valleys of more meek and 
humble souls, yet bestowing an equally soothing and beneficial 
influence on all.” We are sorry not to be able to bestow more 
space on our tribute to the undoubted genius of ‘* Alastor,” but 
must conclude with this fine thought, which is as finely expressed 
(merely cautioning our friend against the influence of Gilfillan, 
and the style of Ossian): ‘‘ The thoughts of a great poet, or 
original thinker, like mountain torrents, sink first through the 
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highest talented minds, and gradually lapse there-through, till 
they sweep down, gathering fulness and force as they go, and 
pour through and fertilize the broad valleys of humanity, where 
their rich beneficial effects are chiefly and more extensively 
visible. So with the once thin streamlet of Christianity; and 
so with all great teachings since time began. So also with each 
individual mind, which is a minute representative, in its spiritual 
wanderings, backslidings, and aspirations, of the ages of the 
world.” 


xvil.— Whitaker's Penny Almanack for the Year of our Lord 1852. 
London: J. H. Parker, 377, Strand. 1852. 


ApMIRABLY suited either for use or distribution ; containing, 
amongst other valuable matter, a correct calendar of the lessons, 
&e., throughout the year, and some valuable information upon 
Convocation, which it is of especial moment to render universally 
known. 


xvi1.— Bleak House. By Cuartes Dickens. With Illustrations, 
by H. K. Browne. No. 1.—March. London: Bradbury 
and Evans.. 1852. 


WE rejoice to see Charles Dickens once more in his old form, 
and under his old colours; we congratulate him too most heartily 
on a return to his old style. None of his periodical works have 
opened so well as this since “‘ Barnaby Rudge.” We feel at once 
pleased and interested, and anticipate yet further pleasure, and 
are especially delighted to find him as simple and as racy as in 
the good old days of “ Pickwick,” with none of that ultraism of 
sentiment and of satire which have disfigured most of his later 
productions. We earnestly hope to find no Dombeyism in the 
outcoming work, and that it will be equally free from monsters of 
the Micawber and Heep species. 


x1x.—The Happy Family; or, Selfishness and Self-denial. By 
the Author of “ Simple Rules,” ‘‘ Sundays Improved,” “ The 
History of a Family,” &c. Brighton: King. London: Ha- 
milton and Adams. 1851. 


A PLEasINe story pleasantly told; the printing and turning ont 
well got up: altogether a very nice present for a young person 0 
either sex. It is quite a relief in these days to meet with any 
simple-minded attempt to make either children or grown persons 
Christians instead of controversialists. 
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xx.—Lethe, and other Poems. By Soruta Wooproorre. 
Posthumously Edited by G. S. Fasrr, B.D., Master of Sher- 
borne Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. London: Seeley, 
Burnside, and Seeley. 


Ir is seldom that the remains of the young, however highly gifted 
they may have been, arrest or deserve the attention of the public 
or the commendation of the critic, whatever amount of interest or 
gratification their perusal may afford to the friends and relations of 
the dead. The little volume before us is an exception to this rule ; 
as we turn over page after page of these sweet and touching 
strains, we delight in what has been produced, whilst we regret 
more and more that the young authoress was removed from 
earth ere she had lived to accomplish all that she was clearly 
formed to produce. 


“The following poems,” says the editor, ‘‘ were written from time to 
time, in the course of about eight years, Their author, I believe, had 
not the slightest idea of their publication. They were simply, during 
hours of leisure, the productions of a naturally elegant, and perhaps 
almost prematurely cultivated, mind; but still, the strongly-marked 
characteristic of that mind was unobtrusive modesty, courting retire- 
ment, not distinction. 

‘Such a person could not fail of possessing warmly-attached friends 
of various ages. With myself, Miss Woodrooffe was a frequent corre- 
spondent, a circumstance to me as gratifying as it may well be deemed 
somewhat unusual ; for literary topics (and these were chiefly the drift 
of our letters) rarely, I believe, constitute the staple intercourse of a 
young grand-niece and an old grand-uncle.”—>p. vi. 


There is something very delightful in the idea of this corre- 
spondence between a great and good man in his declining years, 
and a gentle girl, whose holiness, as well as her genius, rendered 
her his not unsuitable companion, The principal poem, Lerur, 
written at the age of nineteen, begins thus :— 


“ The glorious sunshine of the land of song 
Beam’d o’er my early years, and made them seem 
Fleetly and joyously to move along, 
As flow the wavelets of a flower-lipp’d stream, 
Glancing in playfulness from stone to stone, 
And brightening each with lustre not its own. 


“Yes, they were gay with many a rosy joy; 
For many a radiant dream of hope and love, 

Which sorrow might not break nor care destroy, 
A circle of delight around me wove. 

The silver links which bound my soul to gladness 

Were long ere sever’d by the hand of sadness. 
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My house was where the blue Aigéan Sea 
Murmur’d of pleasure to the sunlit shore ; 
Where, from the scented lime and myrtle-tree, 

Each breeze upon its wing sweet odours bore. 
And, underneath the sheltering plane that grew 
Beside our threshold, many a glowing hue, 


« Of violet, purple, rosy-red, and green, 
Of glossy bay, or silvery olive, blent 
In bright confusion ; while half hid, half seen, 
The cluster’d grape and golden orange sent 
Their brilliance through the veiling leaves, and met 
The last look of the sun before he set. 


‘* There, when calm Eve advanced, one lonely star 
Gleaming amid her locks ; in still delight 
Out on the quiet sea to gaze afar, 
And watch the coming of her follower, Night ; 
Greeting the moon, when other sounds were mute, 
With the soft melody of lyre or lute : 


‘¢ And, when Hyperion through the eastern gate 
Had urged his fiery steeds, to seek the chace, 
And rouse the forest-wolf or his fierce mate, 
Or follow the fleet stag in deathly race ; 
At sultry noon beside some fount to rest, 
And idly mark some bubble on its breast : 


‘‘ Then to return to feast, or dance, or song, 
Ever the blithest of the festive train: — 
Thus flew my hours on rainbow wings along— 
Oh, that those joyous hours could come again ! 
But there were some, less joyous, far more dear, 
When they, the loving and the loved, were near.”—pp. 3-—5. 


25 


| These are very sweet and graceful, and so is the whole poem, 
i mounting in several parts to far higher flights than those with 


which it commences. 
Of the minor pieces, which have all a mournful loveliness about 


them, we select two. 
: “ O for a home where the sunlight shines 
| Through the green leaves of fruit-laden vines, 
| Where dark-haired maidens all the day long 
Sing in the vineyards a low sweet song, . 


And only their merry employment leave, 
To dance on the flowery turf at eve, 
| With the woods above, and the cliffs below, 
| And the pleasant voice of the river’s flow; 
| And a garden where gayest blooms are seen 
: ’Mid alleys of lime and poplar green, 
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And bowers so lonely, and dark, and deep, 
They seem made for haunted song and sleep ; 
Or to lie and list to the lulling sound 

Which the falling fountains make around, 

And a little pinnace with snowy sail 

To drift down the river before the gale, 

From which to look up with half-closed eye, 

In a dreamy mood, to the sunny sky, 

And to float, float on until vesper-chime, 

And thence to the glorious midnight time, 
When closed is the lily’s pearly cup, 

And the stars look down as we look up, 

Then to mingle music soft and grave, 

With the solemn sound of the moon-lit wave ;— 
O who that dwelt in so fair a home, 


From its woods and waters would wish to roam ?” 
Pp. 65, 66. 


Of far deeper meaning is the first of a series of poems, sug- 
gested by the sight of various paintings: it is headed— 


THE SIBYL—DOMENICHINO. 
1, 


‘* And readest thou Fate’s dark secrets: thou ’ 
Upon whose radiant cheek and brow 

The light of youth and beauty gleams, 

From whose uplifted eye there streams 

So bright a ray, whose very hair 
Hath never known one touch of care ? 


2. 


** Methinks that vast and fearful gift, 
The veil of coming years to lift, 
Should bear with it a fatal power, 

To cloud thy summer’s golden hour, 
To dim thine eye, to waste thy bloom, 
With grief thy spirit to consume. 


3. 


** A lofty solitude is thine ; 
One for which many mortals pine : 
But doth not its bright loneliness 
Sadden too oft, too oft oppress ? 
Is it not heavy on thy heart: 
A burden which can ne’er depart ? 


4. 
‘** Then wherefore art thou young and fair, 
With glancing cheek and gleaming hair ? 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIV.—JULY, 1852. Ff 
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Oh! is it not, that we may feel, 
How blithest moments may conceal, 
’Mid glowing flowers, and sunny skies, 
Life’s deepest, strangest mysteries ? 

‘ 5. 

“ Bright are the summet’s joyous hours, 
With lute and song in rosy bowers. 
Who knows what each, on airy wing, 
As one by one they pass, may bring: 
What thread of anguish, love, or strife, 
Each weaves into the web of life ? 


6. 
** A word forgot as soon as spoken, 
Some link of kindness may have broken: 
Or may have formed some other chain, 
Firm-fixed for ever to remain: 
May, for our after-path unknown, 
A floweret or a thorn have sown. 


7- 
** Yes, it is well, that thou wert made 
Fair, as a being ne’er to fade ; 
’Tis well that sunny tones should bring 
Fate’s darkest doom upon their wing : 
For who on earth a joy may know, 
That is not link’d unto a woe?” 


xx1.—WNuns and Nunneries; Sketches compiled entirely from 
Romish Authorities. Seeleys: London. [12mo. pp. 342.] 


Ir is not to be denied that there have been nunneries where a 
high standard of religious perfection has been aimed at, and in a 
certain sense realized. This, however, furnishes no reason for 
supporting the general system, for it is confessedly one which is 
not in itself essential; its advocates do not pretend that celibacy 
and conventual life are compulsory on any one; and since the 
institution, therefore, is altogether more or less voluntary, it is 
assuredly a most serious question whether it is allowable, when it 
is liable to such frightful results as those described in the volume 
before us, and not only liable, but actually abounding in them. 
To those who have high conceptions of what a nunnery is, we 
would only say, Look into this volume, and see what it has fre- 
quently been—see it the abode of strife, false doctrine, unhappi- 
ness, and impurity. We consider the cause of religion much 
indebted to the learned and able author of this volume for his 
labours on this deeply important subject, and we hope his work 
will have wide circulation. 
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xxi1.— The Golden Legend. By Henry Wanvsworrn Lonc- 
FELLow. London: David Bogue, Fleet-street. 1851. 


Ir certainly does not afford us the exquisite delight, which it mani- 
festly yields to many others, to criticise severely and unmercifully 
the poetical productions of our contemporaries, especially of those 
amongst them who are true poets in the main, such as Tennyson, 
Browning, Martin Farquhar Tupper, Keble, Williams, Robert 
Montgomery, Bandinel, or Longfellow. Nor are we wont to 
assume a tone of critical superiority to all authors whatsoever, 
condescending, at the utmost, to patronise and approve after an im- 
perial fashion. On the contrary, we are accustomed to admire, and 
to admire warmly, whenever fitting opportunity is presented us ; 
we do not wait until the public voice has established a reputation, 
according to the practice of both ‘‘ Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh,” 
before we venture to commend strongly the productions of an 
author hitherto unknown to fame; we are not afraid “‘ to commit 
ourselves,” as men would call it, in the way of encomiastic 
phrases; and, on the other hand, we rarely, if ever, go out 
of our way for the purpose of assailing true poets for their 
blemishes, wilfully ignoring their merits; nor are we wont to 
draw forth insignificance from its native obscurity for the purpose 
of enjoying a cruel laugh, and demonstrating our own superiority 
at little cost. Such things are indeed allowable at times, but 
they are not usually to be commended. We might illustrate 
these remarks perhaps not unaptly from an article which appeared 
recently in a contemporary on “ Modern Epics,” but we forbear. 
We pass rather to our own unwelcome task, that of expressing 
the well-deserved condemnation of a certain collection of doggerel 
rhymes, we know not what else to call it, recently perpetrated by 
the American poet, Longfellow. For Longfellow ¢s a poet, and a 
true and sweet one; he has a calm and quiet and sober pathos, 
and a mild grace, which bear affinity to the kindred proper- 
ties in Tennyson’s poetical stores, but yet have something dis- 
tinctive and individual of their own. His ‘* Evangeline” is sweet 
and holy, as many thousands of English hearts have long con- 
fessed. Many of his lyrics, such as “ Footsteps of Angels,” 
“The Old Clock on the Stairs,” Fire of Drift- Wood,” 
“« Resignation,” &c., are tenderly beautiful. There is great force 
and moral dignity, and calm and stately loveliness, in such poems 
as the “ Psalm of Life,” “‘ The Light of Stars,” ‘“‘ The Builders,” 
&c.; and, again, there is no little poetic inspiration in the strange 
and fantastic “ Midnight Mass for the Dying Year.” ‘ The 
Building of the Ship,” written in emulation of “ Schiller’s Bell,” 
is, on the whole, a fine poem, which grows upon the reader; 
Ff2 
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and grand are “ Excelsior,” “ Blind Bartimeeus,” and “ Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert.” Powerful, also, are the poems on Slavery, 
especially “ The Slave’s Dream,” and * The Quadroon Girl,” the 
latter very painfully so; and exquisitely beautiful is “The Good 
Part that shall not be taken away.” In fine, Mr. Longfellow is 
certainly a delightful poet, and, as far as we know, the only 
American poet worth mention. Whittier is coarse and noisy, 
Willis affected and artificial, Bryant tame and common-place 
(with few exceptions), and Mrs. Sigourney a faint echo of Mrs. 
Hemans. Longfellow, though usually, more or less German in 
form, and even in spirit, has yet a characteristic American 
nationality about him, and has also attained the purely beautiful. 
Witness those exquisite closing verses from his ‘* Hymn to the 
Night,” which might indeed have been composed by Goethe, and 
remind us much of the poetry in his “ Wilhelm Meister :”— 
* O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


** Peace! peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved night!” 

But the Teutonic tendencies of this American bard have deve- 
loped themselves after the most offensive fashion in the produc- 
tion now before us, which was ushered into our literary world with 
a flourish of trumpets, and from which we at first anticipated no 
slight enjoyment. Our hearts misgave us, however, when, happen- 
ing accidentally to see a number of the ‘* Athenzeum,” we found 
that organ of nineteenth century conventionalism loud and em- 
phatie in its praises. Still we hoped on against hope, until the 
reality of our worst fears was brought home to us by the perusal 
of this said “* Golden Legend.” A most audacious misnomer, by 
the by! The Brazen Legend it might have been far more aptly 
called, both from the boldness of the author in attempting to 
impose this ‘ ®jfacimento” of German commonplaces on the 
English public as an original creation, and also from the general 
hollowness and sounding emptiness of the affair. 

‘The subject, to begin with, is a very poor one, but the treat- 
ment is poorer still. The hero of the book, Prince Henry of 
Hoheneck, is afflicted with some nameless disorder,—principally, 
it would appear, a sombre and oppressive melancholy, like Faust 
of old; indeed, the whole book is a caricature of “ Faust!” And 
a certain College of Physicians inform him that nothing can do 
him any good, save a young girl’s voluntarily laying down her life 
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in his behalf. This silly conception, a distorted reminiscence, 
apparently, of Manfred and Astarte, is of course realized. A 
young lady, (a cottager’s daughter, however,) is discovered, quite 
self-devoted enough to sacrifice herself to save the man whom she 
loves, even after this fantastic fashion, and by virtual suicide. In 
the last moment—-how or wherefore nobody knows—this most 
absurd condition of Prince Henry’s recovery is relaxed; he pre- 
vents the sacrifice, and is cured notwithstanding “ for good and 
all,” and returns from Italy with Elsie as his wife. Nothing can 
be sillier, we repeat, than this entire conception ; more utterly 
meaningless, or, where there is any attempt at a meaning, more 
audaciously plagiarised ; but bad as is the conception, the execu- 
tion yet exceeds it. Jor the most part this mass of twaddle is 
written in doggerel verses, of the hoppety-hoppety order, with the 
manifest intention, on the author’s part, of imitating the freer and 
lighter passages in the first part of ‘‘ Faust.” Take, for instance, 
as an average specimen of this nursery-rhyme school— 


** My heart has become a dull lagoon, 
Which a kind of leprosy drinks and drains ; 
I am accounted as one who is dead, 
And, indeed, I think that I shall be soon.”—p. 17. 


A favourable specimen this, because it conveys some sort of 
idea! ‘There are, however, it must be admitted, a few happier 
passages: for as Mr. Longfellow is a poet, he can produce no- 
thing which shall be altogether execrable. Such is the tale of 
the Abbess Irningard, which contains some fine ideas, boldly 
expressed ; and the scene of the drunken monks in the Refectory 
has some spirit. We especially admire the dog-Latin drinking- 
song, which we suspect, however, not to be Mr. Longfellow’s, but 
simply appropriated by him, (and lawfully enough,) for his pur- 
poses :— 

“O! quam placens in colore! 
O! quam fragrans in odore! 
O! quam sapidum in ore! 

Dulce linguz vinculum!” 


And again :— 


Felix venter quem intrabis! 
Felix guttur quod rigabis ! 
Felix os quod tu lavabis! 

Et beata labia!” 


Yet even this scene wants point, and has far more doggerel 
than wit. Here and there we come upon a single pretty thought, 
such as— 
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** Come back, ye friendships long departed, 
That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 
And now are dwindled, one by one, 

To stony channels in the sun.”—p, 12. 


Or, again— 
‘‘ Like violets faded were her eyes; 
By this we knew that she was dead.”—p. 71. 


Or, perhaps— 
**O noble poet! thou whose heart 


Is like a nest of singing-birds 
Rocked on the topmost bough of life !”—p. 111.° 


Or again, assuredly, in a part of the book we have already 
praised :-— 


“ His song was of the summer time, 
The very birds sung in his rhyme ; 
The sunshine, the delicious air, 
The fragrance of the flowers were there ; 
And I grew restless as a bird, 
Down soft aerial currents sailing 
O’er blossomed orchards, and fields in bloom, 
And through the momentary gloom 
Of shadows o’er the landscape trailing, 
Yielding, and borne I knew not where, 
But feeling resistance unavailing.” —p. 211. 


But then these few waifs of beauty lie scattered amid the billows 
of a very ocean of wish-wash, and yet pretentious mysticism. The 
poem opens with an absurd Introduction, meant to be singularly 
grand and awful and impressive, suggestive of infinite mysteries 
beyond, but unhappily only childishly inane. Lucifer, who is 
depicted (though by no means intentionally) as the weakest of 
fiends throughout, appears, with a train of attendant sprites of 
darkness, battering the spire of Strasburg Cathedral, while a 
tempest is at its height. The intention to take a lofty flight 
is manifest from the aerial attitude of this commencement, but 
unhappily the “* poetry "—if we dare so misuse that oft-degraded 
word—falls at once plump to the earth, and grovels in the dust. 
Conceive any thing, if you can, O reader, more silly than this ! 


LucIrFER. 


“Hasten! hasten! 
O ye spirits! 
From its station drag the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in air! 
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we cannot ! 
For around it 
All the saints and guardian angels 
Throng in legions to protect it: 
They defeat us every where !” 


And so they proceed; the bells ringing out between, the old 
well-known ‘‘ Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voco,” &¢c., Lucifer 
suggesting in turn, and each time ——e a reply asserting the 
impossibility of the task, now that the bells should be shattered, 
now that the windows should be broken, now that the doors 
should be smashed,—until at last he concludes, as he might have 
begun,— 

Baffled! baffled ! 
Inefficient 
Craven spirits! leave this labour 
Unto Time, the great destroyer ! 
Come away, ere night is gone!” 


On which one is only inclined to make some such comment 

Doggerel! doggerel ! 

Inefficient 

Humdrum droner! leave this labour 

To burlesque old German stories! 

Wilt thou rhyme for ever on? 


Never was there a more melancholy specimen of the would-be 
sublime and mysterious issuing in the anile and contemptible, 
Every where, as Mr. Longfellow unintentionally parodies his 
Giermah models, we are reminded of the hand of the coarse 

nt, or clumsy child, striking chords at random on the min- 
strel’s lyre. In the first scene of this ‘* dramatic mystery ” (save 
the mark !) we have a wretched rifacimento, as of course, of the 
first scene of ‘* Faust ;” the same complaints on the part of the 
hero, couched in much the same doggerel form, only that Goethe’s 
poem, despite its quaintness and oddity, is every where redolent of 
inspiration, and this is a paltry copy, which betrays the influence 
of the most glaring plagiarism, at every second line. As Mephi- 
stopheles came to Faust, so of course Lucifer to Prince Henry, 
and that for no other purpose than to bring him a certain glass of 
cordial, about which an immense stir is made, and which turns 
out to have no effect whatever, as far as we can discover, on the 
progress of the piece. The long and short of the matter is, to 
speak “sans cérémonie,” that Prince Henry gets drunk, and talks 
a good deal of nonsense under the vinous influence, remarking— 
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‘“‘ Beneath me I can feel 
The great earth stagger and reel.’’—p. 27. 


No very strange experience, we believe, in the case of persons in 
this condition ; upon which some invisible angel suggests, sensibly 
enough, in our opinion, with reference to the probable sensations 
of the morning after the feast,— 


* Touch the goblet no more! 
It will make thy heart sore 
To its very core!”—p. 27. 


Upon which the Prince, after a little more injudicious indulgence, 
grows sentimental; and finally dozes off, upon the whole 
pleasantly, murmuring,— 
‘Rare physician! rare physician ! 
Well hast thou fulfilled thy mission !” 


And the angel (‘“‘receding”) gives voice to the prophetic moral :— 


Alas! alas! 
Like a vapour the golden vision 
Shall fade and pass, 
And thou wilt find in thy heart again 
Only the blight of pain, 
And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition!” 


Assuredly it needed no ghost from the grave, or no angel either, 
to tell the wine-bibber so much. But is not this melancholy 
trash? Is it not sad that a man of real talent should make an 
exhibition of this order? We cannot follow the ‘“ Legend” 
through all its fruitless turnings and twinings ; but we must enter 
our protest against Mr. Longfellow’s abuse of such a really beauti- 
ful story as that of the Monk Felix in his most miserable dog- 
gerel (pp. 43 to 50). This is desecration indeed ; and then, in one 
breath, as it were, follows the offensive fiction of ‘the Sultan’s 
Daughter ;” worse than offensive, nothing less than blasphemous. 
All the peasant-scenes, meant to be so very innocent, are, for the 
more part, only silly; and the character and language of Elsie 
constitute her the most palpable caricature of Margaret in 
‘“‘ Faust.” Because Goethe had written a beautiful little rhymed 
prayer for Margaret, Longfellow must write a very detestable one 
for Elsie. Take a specimen :— 


“If my feeble prayer can reach thee, 
O my Saviour, I beseech thee, 
Even as thou hast died for me, 
More sincerely 
Let me follow where thou leadest, 
Let me, bleeding as thou bleedest—” 
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But it seems irreligious even to cite such unreal devotional utter- 
ances; to associate such a theme with such doggerel! Here and 
there, as we have said, Mr, Longfellow has a redeeming moment. 
Elsie’s account of death is natural enough, and rather pretty, 
though her reasoning with her parents, to justify her voluntary 
suicide, is most unreasonable, an indeed most irreligious. ‘Then 
comes a scene in a village-church, a priest at the confessional 
about to receive the confession of Prince Henry, who departs, 
finding the Prince does not keep his appointment, and whose 
place is then occupied by Lucifer; but little is made of all this, 
though something might have been ; and indeed the whole scene 
conveys no other impression than that of a tedious plagiarism. 
Then follow two or three particularly tiresome scenes in Stras- 
burg, where we have a direct imitation of what is itself an imi- 
tation,—Bailey’s “‘ Festus,”—Mr. Longfellow wishing, we suppose, 
to be impartial in his favours. Then follows a Miracle-Play, which 
is offensive and poverty-stricken, void of all point, and utterly 
devoid of beauty. The ideas are taken, for the more part, from 
the early apocryphal Gospels; for, at all events, Mr. Longfellow 


cannot be twitted with having invented any thing here or else- - 


where in this whole mass of rubbish : but the Miracle-Play is need- 
lessly and impertinently offensive, and slanderously blasphemous. 
And it is no answer to say, that the real Miracle-Plays contain 
things which are quite as bad, or worse. Mr. Longfellow’s 
audience is not that of the Middle Ages; neither their good nor 
their evil properties belong to these times ; and such blasphemous 
familiarity on such sacred subjects can now only prove a stum- 
bling-block to simple faith, and familiarize the mind with the most 
irreverent habits of thought. We do not attach the importance 
we otherwise should do to this affair, betause the whole work is 
such an utter failure, so exceedingly flat and dull. Were it 
otherwise, this Miracle-Play might effect no little mischief. 

But we must draw these comments to a close, which have al- 
ready extended beyond the space we had intended to devote to 
them. One of the most absurd portions of the — is Section 
VI., intended to be the climax, where Prince Henry, after tra- 
velling the whole way from Germany with this poor girl, who 
means to die for him, makes a miserable sham-fight against her 
self-destruction at the last, and in which Lucifer continues to give 
vent to the usual amount of wordy twaddle. In his would-be 
humoristic utterances, by the by, we recognize ever and anon 
the manifest influence on the mover of these puppets of Mr. 
Browning’s quaint metrical contortions in his Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day.” The conclusion is characteristic: two record- 
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ing angels mounting up to heaven, and talking as they go, very 
mistily, though not mystically, as Mr. Longfellow imagines. The 
bad angel bears a book containing the record of human vice and 
folly, more especially the hero’s: as he mounts the words fade,— 


** And in their place 
Runs a white space!”—p. 299. 


Ah, that it could be so with Mr. Longfellow’s own record! but 
we are afraid the black and white will stand against him, at all 
events for a generation or two; since those who have his poems 
will be likely also to purchase his parody. The angel proceeds :— 


** Down goes the sun! 
But the soul of one, 
Who by repentance 
Has escaped the dreadful sentence, 
Shines bright below me as I look. 
It is the end!” 


But this is not the end: there is more yet respecting “a black- 
ness which proves to be the baffled Lucifer, 
respecting whom it is profoundly, and, as Mr. Longfellow doubt- 
less considers, most originally remarked, that as God suffers him 
to be, he, with or against his will,— 
** Labours for some good 
By us not understood.” 


But Mr. Longfellow has disappointed us indeed. He should do 
something better than reproduce these now deplorably common- 
place ‘“‘utterances of the German mind ;” these stalest of the 
stale ‘revelations of the infinite ;” these old clothes, worn thread- 
bare and cast off by their original makers and wearers. When 
we meet his Muse next in the literary world, we trust that she 
will have excogitated something more tangible than this quasi- 
Teutonic “ Much Ado about Nothing !” 


xxli.—The First Principles of Labour, Property, and Money, 
demand primary Consideration for Home Agriculture. By XK. 
Gate. London: Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 1852. 


Tue author's object would seem to be to show, that our manu- 
facturing and commercial systems are unsound; and that the 
facilities which ‘‘commercial bills of exchange” afford unprincipled 
speculators, produce the most mischievous effects. He is dis- 
satisfied with our present monetary system, and appears to be 
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favourable to a national symbolical currency, and holds that the 
landed or agricultural interest has been sacrificed to the moneyed 
interest; surely not altogether without reason. Most of our 
readers may be inclined to say that the fact needed no demon-: 
stration. | 


xxiv.—The Nestorians and their Rituals: with the Narrative of 
a Mission to Mesopotamia and Coordistan, in 1842—1844, and 
of a late Visit to these Countries in 1850; also Researches into 
the present Condition of the Syrian Jacobites, Papal Syrians, 
and Chaldeans; and an Inquiry into the Religious Tenets of 
the Yegedees. By the Rev. Gzorcr P. Bancer, one of the Hon. 
East India Company's Chaplains in the Diocese of Bombay. In 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Masters. | 


THE appearance of this work will be regarded with interest by 
them who are old enough to remember the circumstances con- 
nected with the Mission undertaken to Mesopotamia, with a 
view to the benefit of the Nestorian Christians of Coordistan ; 
and the lamentable persecution of that unhappy race, which en- 
sued shortly after. Mr. Badger had the amplest opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with all the circumstances of the Nestorians, 
and his volumes contain, accordingly, a great mass of the most 
valuable information, including translations from all their ritual 
books. It is adorned with a great number of illustrations, repre- 
senting interesting scenery, churches, portraits, inscriptions, &c. 
The work is edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale, whose criticisms, 
as editor, are occasionally rather stringent. 

One circumstance strikes the reader at the commencement of 
the work—the great. influence exercised over the fortunes of 
Eastern Christianity by Russia and France. Romanism is pro- 
tected and supported throughout the East by French influence : 
it is a great branch of French policy, by means of which it main- 
tains a French party throughout the Turkish dominions. Russia 
sabe ps the Greek and the Armenian faith, and is opposed to 

apal proselytism. But the restless activity of Poparys and its 
arts and contrivances, enable it to make continual inroads on 
other communions. 

There is, however, another agency at work, which appears to 
be making some progress—that of Dissenting Societies. Mr. 
Badger found that there was much jealousy in this quarter gt the 
proposed Mission. He also learned that they were acting in 
a sectarian spirit, and he resolved to hold no intercourse with 
them. He remarks that he met some of their disciples, who 
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looked with contempt on outward forms and rites, and attached 
the most extreme importance to Protestantism. It is evident 
that Mr. Badger held High Church views of such a complexion 
as did not imply any sympathy with mere Protestantism ; yet it 
would seem that these people might be viewed with somewhat 
more indulgence than Mr. Badger seems to have extended to- 
wards them. 

The account of Mr. Badger’s journey is very interesting, and 
the details he presents of the rites, customs, and tenets of all the 
Oriental sects, is of great value and importance. His constant 
theme cf lamentation is, that there are no missions of the English 
Church in those countries. 


xxv.— Life and Times of Francisco Sforza, Duke of Milan; 
with a Preliminary Sketch of the History of Italy. By W. 
Pottarp Uraunart, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Blackwoods: Kdin- 
burgh. 


Tue life of a man who rose from a comparatively low origin to 
be the sovereign prince of a very considerable State, is an in- 
teresting study in itself; but, in the present instance, the life of 
this successful prince is also that of a great general and skilful 
politician, who wins his way amidst difficulties of all kinds by the 
force of his own intellect, and the address which he manifests on 
all occasions. Mr. Urquhart is evidently extremely conversant 
with all the details of Italian history, and he has produced in 
the Life of Sforza, a work which has high claims on attention, 
as a clear and masterly exposition of the history of Italy in the 
fifteenth century. It tends to illustrate the state of morals in 
that country previously to the Reformation. 


xxvi.—The Preaching of the Cross, and the Visible Church. A 
Sermon preached November 28, 1851, in Norwich Cathedral, at 
the Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Norwich. By the Rev. 
Tueyre T. Smiru, J/.A., Vicar of Wymondham, and Hono- 
rary Canon of Norwich. London: Fellowes. 


We had lately oceasion to notice a pamphlet, by the author of 
this Sermon, in which he pointed out the errors that are preva- 
lent in reference to the Church. The discourse before us is 
written in the most comprehensive spirit of liberality, and incul- 
cates the opinion that al the dissenting communities are essen- 
tially one with us, and are equally a portion of Christ’s Church. 
Of course, the author regards ordination as a non-essential. 
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Though we are unable to concur with the lamented author in 
some of his views, we yet avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
express our respect for his memory, and we regret that so able 
and pious a man has been removed from amongst us. 

The Rey. Theyre T. Smith was a profound thinker, an humble, 
amiable, and single-minded man, and particularly well versed, 
as his University Sermons show, in the Unitarian controversy. 
Originally a Dissenter, he was sent to Glasgow; but, reading 
Hooker, he became satisfied that Episcopacy was the more 
scriptural form of Church government, and left Glasgow for the 
University of Cambridge. He regretted that he had not gone to 
Oxford, being an extremely good logician, but having no taste for 
mathematics. He was ordained by the Bishop of Lincoln, and, 
after serving a curacy in Huntingdonshire, and another in Essex, 
he was appointed, by Mr. Benson, assistant preacher at the 
Temple. There he remained till Mr. Benson resigned the Mas- 
tership in 1845, when Lord Lyndhurst appointed him to a small 
living, Newhaven, from which the present Bishop of Ely removed 
him to Wymondham, in Norfolk. He filled the office of Hulsean 
Lecturer, in 1839 and 1840, and was frequently appointed one of 
the select preachers at Cambridge. His works have had a very 
limited sale ; for his style and manner of thinking were far from 
popular. He wanted the power of familiarly illustrating a sub- 
ject with the pen. He could speak extempore with a force and 
facility to which few men could attain. At Newhaven he some- 
times preached without a manuscript, with pathos so irresistible, 
that the congregation (far from a refined one) were dissolved in 
tears. No one ever lived who was more beloved by his friends ; 
and he is universally and deeply lamented by his parishioners at 
Wymondham. He is still had in grateful remembrance by many 
of the Templars, to some of whom—especially the sceptical—he 
was most useful. In one thing he followed the steps of his 
Master, and, while showing no quarter to error, he was most 
tenderly considerate towards the erring. Mr. Smith was strongly 
opposed to the peculiar views of Calvin. He was a great meta- 
physician, and used to think out all his subjects. The following 
passage is from a sermon in his volume of discourses before the 
University and Temple. It is one ‘On the Design of our Saviour 
in the Use of Parables.” 


“The sense of the Scriptures is our main and only concern. The 
cavils at the diction in which that sense is conveyed, and no less the 
ardent and lavish praise which is sometimes brought to it—as though it 
were essential to: our belief of the Bible to rank it with the sublimest 
models of eloquence, and even to exalt it above them—we hold to be 
of the lowest insignificance. What reasonable man can attach import- 
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ance to the mere wording of a communication ftom God, describing the 
path of His wondrous dispensations, and illustrating the darkness of 
futurity ? Or what matters the shape of ‘the cup of salvation,’—its 
appearances to the eye, the devices, albeit they are noble, that are 
figured on its surface? Can we heed such things, when we are 
taking to our lips the element of life, and allaying the deep thirst for 
immortality ?” 


xxvi1.—TZhoughts on several Subjects. By the Author of “ Memoirs 
4 a Man,” de, &c. ©. Cox, King William-street, 
trand. 


We do not usually, in our critical notices, desire to arrest the 
sympathy as well as the admiration or curiosity of our readers. 
We are desirous of doing so in the present instance. The writer 
of the above little work is a tailor, already favourably known to 
the public as the author of “* Memoirs of a Working Man.” We 
gather that at the close of his sixtieth year, and “ suffering severely 
from spasmodic asthma,” he is seeking to eke out a scanty sub- 
sistence by the publication of this little volume, which is really in 
its way, a remarkable little book. We have been particularly 
struck with the earnest practical piety which pervades it, and 
with the writer’s intimate knowledge of, and deep reverence for, 
holy Scripture. We very heartily wish him the success he 
deserves. 


xxvii1.—A Catena of Episcopal Authorities on the Synodal Ques- 
tion ; or its Progress demonstrated by Extracts from Charges recently 
delivered by Dignitaries of the Church of England: with Notes 
and Observations. London: Rivingtons. [Sm. 8vo, pp. 38.] 


_ A VALUABLE and useful collection of authorities in favour of the 
revival of a convocation or synod, including the opinions of men 
of various schools. This tract, which is published by the Society 
for the Revival of Convocation, is niaphed for circulation amongst 
the intelligent classes of Churchmen. The prelates whose writings 
and speeches are here cited on different sides of the question are 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Gloucester, Manchester, Oxford, Salisbury, and St. David's. 
Some extracts also are made from a charge by Archdeacon 
Churton. The following remarks by the Archbishop of Dublin, in 
reply to one of the chief objections to the assembling of a synod, 
are well worthy of attention. 


**As for the objection which was urged, that differences of opinion 


and contests, and perhaps stormy debates, would be likely to arise, in 
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any assembly of men—whether called councillors, commissioners, dele- 
gates, or by whatever other name—met to inquire into, and to decide ie 
on, important and interesting matters, and that this might be expected ie 
equally, whether they sat as a permanent governing body, or as a tem- a 
porary commission, to be finally dissolved when it shall have gone 
through a certain definite task, all this was fully admitted. But it was 
remarked, in reply, that still greater, and more widely spread, and far 4 
more unsatisfactory contests, and more incurable discontents take place, i rh 
and are sure to take place, in the absence of a government; when there i) 

is no recognized and legitimate channel open for suggestions, for com- 
plaints, for arguments, and statements, and proposals. 

‘Tt might, indeed, have perhaps seemed antecedently probable that 
peace and satisfaction, at least mithin the Church, might have been 
secured, though at a great sacrifice, by the withdrawal from its com- i 
munion, from time to time, not only of those radically opposed to its s 
doctrine and worship, but of many others also, who ba» have been i 4 
retained in it without any compromise of principle. Experience, how- : 
ever, shows that even at this cost, internal peace and satisfaction are not , 
to be purchased ; that the health and ease of the remaining portion of 
the body cannot be obtained, even by the successive amputation of 
limbs. 

‘In the Houses of Parliament, (it was urged,) violent and sometimes ‘e 
factious contests undoubtedly occur, and instances of unwise legislation i 
may be found. But would any one venture, on these grounds, to pro- ae 
pose the discontinuance of Parliaments? Would any one say, ‘ We are iy f 


satisfied with the existing laws, and want no changes; nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari ; we would fain avoid all the wanton legislation, and all 
the strife of words and party spirit, which a Parliament never fails to 
call forth; let us dispense with it altogether!’ 

“ This experiment, we know, was actually tried, on grounds which 
doubtless appeared plausible at the time, by the unhappy Charles the 
First, and we all know the result. 

“Then, as for the apprehended predominance, in any regularly con- 
stituted assembly, of the misjudging, and violent, and factious, it was 
maintained in reply, that such men are incomparably more influential, 
and their numbers and power more apt to be over-rated, in the absence 
of any regular government. And an instance was adduced, which I 
believe might serve as a specimen of thousands of others, in which a 
factious clamour was raised in a certain parish against some proposed 
measure; such that even several of those favourably disposed to the 
measure were almost over-awed by what they had been led to believe 
was the voice of the parishioners; but when the expedient was resorted 
to of collecting the votes, it was found that those who had been repre- 
senting themselves as ‘The Parish,’ were, to those opposed to them, 
less than one to ten! It was urged, again, that very recently, some 
Australian bishops had held a kind of conference or synod, at which 
certain resolutions on several points had been passed, and which had 
called forth loud complaints from many lay-members of our Church in 
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those parts; and this was considered as indicating that any kind of 
assembly convened by competent authority to deliberate on any ecclesi- 
astical matters would be most distasteful to the lay-members of our 
Church, and would be productive of dissension. But it seems most 
probable that that meeting had been suspected—not unnaturally—of a 
design (which, however, I am far from myself attributing to those 
bishops) to claim for those resolutions—what they certainly had no right 
to claim—some binding authority, as emanating from a body, beyond 
what each bishop already possessed in his own diocese ; and that such 
a (supposed) assumption of power was the chief thing that called forth 
expressions of indignation, and of alarm. 

‘Tf, as was observed in the debate, some ten or twenty members of 
either House of Parliament should think proper to meet in an assembly 
constituted by their own authority, and to lead or leave men to believe 
that they regarded themselves as a legislative body, whose decisions 
were to be binding on all, then, however wise in themselves these deci- 
sions might be, no one can doubt that such a usurpation would excite 


resentment and opposition. 
“ But if any one should infer from that resentment that the meeting 


of a Parliament regularly summoned by the Sovereign must be produc- 
tive of dissension, and that the whole institution of Parliaments had 
better be abolished, most men would perceive that the very opposite 
conclusion would be the more reasonable.” 


It is true, indeed, that the dissensions in the Church of Eng- 
land at present are very great; but is it not possible that their 
existence arises partly from the suspension of synods? We are 
far from desirous of seeing convocations enter on doctrinal discus- 
sions ; we should have no objection to see their functions limited 
as far as might be deemed prudent ; we should be glad to sce 
every precaution used to ensure gravity, deliberation, full investi- 
gation, and temperate and Christian discussion. We shall be 
willing to see convocation remodelled in order to meet these con- 
ditions. But assuming, as a matter of course, that the Upper 
House retains its power of veto, and the Crown also, and that no 
measure would be binding on the laity without their own consent 
in convocation, or would affect legal rights without the sanction 
of Parliament, it does seem to us that there would be no real 
danger in the experiment, and if it were found to lead to bad 
results, it could cease. The present state of things is not so 
satisfactory as that men may sit down quietly, and not seek for 
reform and improvement, 
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xx1x.—Allerton and Dreuw; or the War of Opinion. By the Author 
of a “ Rhyming Chronicle.” In 2 vols. London: Wertheim 
and Mackintosh. [Sm. 8vo. pp. 449, 424.] 


Tus work narrates the history of two clergymen, one of the High 
Church, and the other of the Evangelical school, and the process 
by which the former is led to adopt the views of the latter. The 

igh Churchman is represented as a well-disposed but very 
unsubdued person, but his uncharitable and carnal feelings are 
removed by the pressure of affliction. The author takes rather a 
narrow view of High Churchmen, for we trust that such feelings 
as he ascribes to them are not necessarily or generally connected 
with those views ; but certainly it is very possible to find instances 
such as he describes. Evangelical clergy also may be found, 
whose spirit is by no means so Christian as that of Dreux. The 
story, however, is delightfully told; and, as a religious tale, we 
have seldom met one which is throughout more ably written and 
well sustained. The dialogue is pointed and lively, and the 
descriptive parts are extremely good. We anticipate an extensive 
sale for these volumes. 


xxx.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. Abridged, modernized, 
dc. by Turopore Atots Buckxiry, B.A., London: 
Routledge. [12mo. pp. 711.] 


Tus extremely cheap and well-executed volume will be an 
acceptable gift to students of the Scripture; it is founded on 
Calmet’s Dictionary; but is so much abridged, condensed, and 
revised, as to be in fact almost a new work. From all that we 
have seen of it, we think it is very carefully and well executed, 


xxx1.—Conjfirmation Lectures delivered to a Village Congregation 
in the Diocese of Oxford. By Atrrep Port, J.A., &e. 
London: Masters. 


Tursr Lectures on Confirmation “were preached to a very 
simple and mostly uneducated congregation in a small country 
village.” The author may depend upon it that he has done a 
good work in publishing these lectures. They are admirably 
adapted for their purpose ; just the sort of thing that the poorer 
classes would understand and be influenced by. We very seldom 
see books of this kind; and we recommend it to the country 
clergy who have to minister to simple and uneducated congrega- 
tions, 

VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIV.—JULY, 1852. Gg 
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xxx11.—Zhe Human Hand, and other Poems. By the Rev. C. F. 
Warkins, Vicar of Brixvworth. Second Edition. London: 
Pickering. 

Tuis is a new edition of poems published many years since, and 

which have not received the attention and notice their merit fully 

entitle them to. The longest poem—that on the ‘“ Human Hand,” 
or * Wonder of Art,” is moral and reflective in its character 
rather than scientific. It takes us to the works which the hand 
of man has accomplished. The writer’s views on religion and 

lities may be described as “orthodox.” We extract a few 
ines from his Elegy on Lord George Bentinck ;— 


“ Alas! too little, and too lately known, 
Whom we began to think and call our own, 
Alas! that suddenly that heart of thine 
Should cease to vibrate, and its heat resign ; 
So great, so noble, and so vigorous found— 
Large was its frame, and strong with muscles bound, 
To no one party is thy loss confined ; 
No faction claimed thee as a leader blind— 
An empire mourns thee in her utmost bound, 
Whose every right in thee a champion found.”—p. 103. 


xxxu1.—Fifty-four Sermons written for Sunday Reading in 
Families. By Joun Penrosx, M.A., Vicar of Langton- 
by-Wragby, &c. London: Murray. [8vo. pp. 482.] 


Tnese Sermons, being intended for family reading, are almost 
exclusively practical, and do not enter on any discussion of evi- 
dences or other controversy. They seem to be very well — 
for their purpose, being calm in their tone, instructive, dwelling 
much on the great essentials of religion, so as to promote a firm 
and lively faith, and abstaining from all questions likely merely to 
engage the intellect. We have no doubt they will be very ac- 
ceptable to a large class of readers. 


xxx1v.—Letters from Italy and Vienna. Cambridge: MacMillan. 


Tnese Letters present a series of clever sketches of the state of 
religion and manners in Germany and Italy. The descriptions of 
the Roman Catholic worship are very vivid. The author is evi- 
dently one who views the matter without any very fixed principles, 
and who is always ready to look upon ceremonies in an absu 
point of view, or to admire them on eesthetic grounds, without 
much regard to their accordance with the Word of God. The 
work is that of an intelligent man of the world, rather than of a 
Christian. 
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xxxv.— The Old Testament ; Nineteen Sermons on the First Les- 

sons for the Sundays from Septuagesima to the Third Sunday 

Trinity. By F. D. Maurice, M.A., &c. London: 
. W. Parker. 


TuE practice of explaining the lessons of the Old Testament as 
they are read in the course of Divine Service, appears to be a ver 
useful and desirable one. Mr. Maurice has adapted his Exposi- 
tions to the intellect and circumstances of the highly-educated 
congregation to whom they are addressed. They are full of 
ability and ingenuity, and, on the whole, appear to be well calcu- 
lated to meet objections which may be raised by infidels, and to 

romote reverence for the Word of God. The union of Church 
and State is referred to in more than one place, and subjected to 
some discussion, in a good spirit. 


xxxvI.—Michaud’s History of the Crusades. Translated from the 
French by W. Rosson. In 8 vols. London: Routledge. 


Tue volumes before us are amongst that very cheap series which 
the enterprising publisher is engaged in supplying to English 
readers. Michaud’s great work, the ‘‘ History of the Crusades,” 
is now before the public in an English dress; and illustra- 
tive, as it is, of one of the most remarkable periods of medizeval 
history, deeply connected with the rise of civilization and the 
development of the papal supremacy, we have no doubt it will 
Ps perused with the attention and interest which it so amply 
eserves. 


xxxvit.— Palmoni: an Essay on the Chronological and Numerical 
Systems in Use among the Ancient Jews, Le. London: Longmans. 
[8vo. pp. 681.] 


Tue work before us is one of immense labour and research, and is 
of such a character altogether, that, in our day, it has little chance 
of obtaining the attention which is on many accounts due to it. 
The author was led, he informs us, by the extensive chronological 
discrepancies in the writings of Josephus, which appeared total 

inexplicable as the results of mere accident, to suspect that all 
these various numbers had reference to some mystical system of 
chronology, and were introduced “rather with a view to the pro- 
duction of predetermined results, than to the exhibition of the 
actual duration of time.” The large volume before us carries out 
this idea in all its details, and ee" great learning and ingenuity. 
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xxxvilt.—Homer’s Iliad. With English Notes, and Grammatical 
References. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas KercuEver Arnoxp, 
W.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


A very portable and convenient edition of the “ Iliad” for school 
use. The English notes, and appendices on the Homeric words, 
are excellent, and will be found of essential service in the perusal 
of the text. 


xxx1x.— Sacra Privata, &c. By the Right Rev. Tuomas Witsoy, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. With Notes and an 
Appendix by Priest or THE Cuurcn or ENGLAND. 
London: Cleaver. 


Tuts edition of the “Sacra Privata” contains an elaborate A ppendix 
asserting the sacrificial view of the Eucharist. We observe that 
the writer does not refer to Scripture in proof of this view. 


xL.—Sequentia ex Missalibus Germanicis, Anglicis, Gallicis, &. 
Recensuit, notulisque instruxit Joannes M. Neate, A.M. 
London: J. W. Parker. 


Tue reviving taste for medizval hymns, which the author alleges 
in his Latin Preface as the reason for publishing the Sequences, 
is, in our own opinion, exactly the cause which should have 
prevented him from publishing this work. Is it desirable to 
promote a taste for such Sequences as the following ?— 


** Ave, Caro Christi Regis veneranda, 
Esca gregis nove legis admiranda, 
Tu fidelibus, horis omnibus, es adoranda: 
Casto corde, sine sorde, digne manducanda.”—p. 25. 


Epistolarum S. Ignatii auctore Joanne Pearson 
Lpiscopo Cestrensi. Editio nova Annotationibus et Preefatione 
ad hodiernum controversia statum accommodata. 2 vol. Oxonii: 
J. W. Parker. [8vo. pp. 662.] 


new edition of Bishop Pearson’s Vindicie is published 
under the editorial care of Archdeacon Churton, whose Annota- 
tions add to the value of the work, and whose Preface very ably 
and satisfactorily disposes of the objections against the genuine- 
ness of the Greek iSpistles of Ignatius, founded on the recent 


discovery of certain Syriac abridgments of them by Mr. Cureton. 
We trust that this Preface will be considered conclusive of the 
question by all fair-minded persons. 
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xLu.—The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By J. L. Davies, M.A., 
and D. J. Vaucnan, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: MacMillan. 


Tuis translation of the most interesting of Plato’s works, con- 
ducted with all the advantages of improved criticism, and a 
refined scholarship, will be of great value, not merely to those 
who are enabled to study the original, but to all who are desirous _ 
of attaining a knowledge of the principles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, or of reviving their acquaintance with it. It is preceded by 
a very able critical Introduction, and by a careful Analysis of the 
work for the use of students, 


xLii.—DMount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus: being a Diary of a 
Journey from Constantinople to Corfu. By Gronrcx F. Bowen, 
Esq., M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tus journal appeared at intervals in the ‘Colonial Church 
Chronicle,” and it is now republished in aid of the fund for Co- 
lonial Bishoprics. The writer is a scholar and a gentleman; and 
though his tour takes him over ground already pretty well known 
to the English reader, he writes with so much spirit and liveliness, 
that his work will, we doubt not, be perused with general interest. 
It places the inhabitants of those countries before us in a very 
graphic way: we talk with Pashas and Turks just as if they were 
rational and inquiring men, instead, of mere turbaned, and 
scimitared smokers, lounging all the day on their divans. And 
we find that in those Jands as well as our own there are sharp 
fellows who want looking after, and men who enjoy a dry joke, 
and plenty of other things that put us in mind of men elsewhere. 
It is an impressive fact, as stated by Mr. Bowen, that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the population of European Turkey are 
Christians, of the Greek Church. 


xLiv.—Fiction but not Falsehood: a Tale of the Times. London : 
Whittaker and Co. 

Tuts tale is chiefly intended as an antidote to Romanism and 

Infidelity. It relates the perversion of a young man of unsettled 


mind to Romanism, and his pore a return to the truth. It 
is not characterized by any remarkable power, but still it is in- 


structive and interesting. 
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xLv.— Village Sermons. A Second Volume. By the Rev. Anruun 
G. Baxter, M.A., Rector of Hampreston, Dorset. London: 
J. W. Parker. 


We are happy to renew our acquaintacce with Mr. Baxter’s Ser- 
mons, of which the second volume is now before us. In our 
opinion this volume is superior to that which preceded it. The 
style is not only accurate and refined, but is animated and impres- 
sive; while the practical and devotional character of the series 
renders it a very valuable contribution to the religious literature 


of the day. 


xLvi.—Oongregational Psalmody for the Services of the Church of 
England. Arranged for every Sunday and Holiday in the Year, 
Jor each Service, and for each Part of each Service. By Henry 
Hueues, M.A., Perpetual Curate of All Saints, Gordon- 
square. Third Thousand. London: Shaw. 


Why is not a collection of hymns and psalms like this adapted 
by the Christian Knowledge Society, wk printed at a cheap rate, 
so as to be available for all congregations throughout England? 
We have never seen a better selection than the ‘* Congregational 
Psalmody” of Mr. Hughes: it appears to us to be admirably 
adapted for our congregations generally. We are not aware of 
the price of this little manual, which contains 886 hymns; but 
we should say it would be cheap at a shilling. The Christian 
Knowledge Society ought to give us a hymn book for 6d. or 4d. ; 
and would they do so, they would have a prodigious sale for the 
publication. 


xivir.—Stedfast Adherence to the Church of England, recommended 
and enforced in Three Village Sermons and a Village Story. 
By the Reo. Kowarp Berens, Vicar of Shrivenham. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Ir appears that this little work has been rendered necessary by the 
attempts of Dissenters to establish their worship in the respected 
author's parish. It consists of a plain and affectionate vindication 
of the Church of England, and its ministry ; and a dissuasive from 
schism. We have no doubt that a work like this will be found 
very useful: but the great antidote to dissent after all, is Spay 
blamelessness, and pastoral activity : this will generally tell in the 


long run. The people must see that their clergy are more de- 
voted, more fervent in prayer, in preaching, and in all good works, 
than their rivals. 
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xLvut.—Spelling turned Etymology. Part I. By the Rev. T. K. ¥ 
Annotp. Rivingtons. Latin vid English, being the Second 1 
Part of Spelling turned Etymology. A 
Tue object of the first part of this publication is to enablt teachers ‘i 
to explain the meaning of words while teaching spelling. This is 1h : 
a most desirable object. The second part applies spelling to # : 
teach Latin. The whole vocabulary of the Latin existing in the — 
English language, the Latin roots are Tiga and thus Latin and ! 4 
English are learnt at the same time. is is an ingenious notion ; a 
and it appears excellently carried out. q 


xLix.—A Guide for Lent; with Devotions and Scripture Lections - 
Sor each Day. By the Rev. J. Skinner, M.A., Sewior Curate of 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico. London: Hayes. : 


Tue author refers in his dedication to the “ heavy sorrow” of the 
congregation in the loss of their late pastor. Being unable to 
complete his plan, he recommends those “ who have been accus- 
tomed to stindy the deep things contained in Dr. Pusey’s transla- 
tions of Avrillon, Surin, and Scupoli,” to add daily readings from 
Andrews, Taylor, Horneck, and Lucas. The Devotions are chiefly 
taken from the writings of eminent English divines, ‘ some from 
ancient sources, or from the Paradise of the Christian Soul,”—a 
Roman Catholic work. ‘“ The Scripture Lections, mostly taken 
from the Breviary, will perhaps supply a need which our own 
Church, for some reason unknown—if not from oversight—has 
left unprovided.” We have perhaps sufficiently indicated the 


character of this publication. 


L.—A Handbook of Hebrew Antiquities ; for the Use of Schools 
and Students. By the Rev. Henry Browne, J/.A., Pre- 
bendary of Chichester, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tus is one of Mr. Arnold’s series of Handbooks. It com- 
prises a great mass of information on all subjects connected with 
the laws and customs of the Jewish people from the earliest 
period, condensed into a very small compass, and followed by 
qoetonn. It is chiefly derived from German works of a similar 
escription, and appears to be very satisfactorily executed. 


L1.—The Elements of Grammar taught in English ; with Ques- 
tions. By the Rev. Evwarp Turine, Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. Cambridge: MacMillan. 
Tue difficulty of teaching grammar to children is well known. 
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This little book is an attempt to facilitate the process; it is 
“strictly intended for teachers and learners.” To give some 
notion of the course pursued, we will quote the commence- 
ment :—., 

“Ture SENTENCE. 


“No sentence can be without a subject, and a predicate or speech- 
clause concerning the subject.” 


After this follow some remarks explaining the rule, and ques- 
tions on them. 

The next rule is on the noun and verb. 

It will be scen that this work is altogether novel in conception; 
and we certainly can believe that it opens out a prospect of giving 
notions on grammar, which is not so easily attainable on other 
systems. We strongly recommend the Grammar to the attention 
of those who are interested in education. 


Li.—Daily Family Prayer for Churchmen. Compiled (chiefly) 
from the Book of Common Prayer. By W. W. How, J/.A., 
Rector of Whittington. London: Rivingtons. 


We are glad to see these Prayers are not wholly compiled wholly 
from the Book of Common Prayer, because family worship may 
need some additional matter. ‘The volume is liturgical in its 
character throughout, but the author has introduced appropriate 
prayers and intercessions ; and we will add, that those of his own 
composition are about the best in the book. It is really a very 
good and useful book. 


Lit.—Life and Death; a Series of Meditations adapted jrom the 
French of Nouet. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Spencer, M.A., 

_ Rector of Benefield, and late Curate of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 
London: Cleaver. 


We have no great liking for “ adaptations,” but at the same time 
we are bound to admit that the work before us appears to be less 
exceptionable than might have been anticipated. Of course it is 
full of piety and devotion, as such works usually are. 


LIv.—Polonius ; a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
London: Pickering. | 


Tne author of this little volume has turned his reading to good 
account ; his pages are full of instruction and amusement. Here 
Is a Specimen :— 
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“Date anp Dasitur. 


“There is, in Austria (said Luther), a monastery which was in former 
times very rich, and continued rich so long as it gave freely to the poor; 
but when it gave over that, then it became poor itself, and so remains 
to this day. Not long since, a poor man knocked at the gate and 
begged alms for God’s sake. The porter said they were themselves too 
poor to give. ‘And do you know why?’ said the other. ‘I will tell 
you. You had formerly in this monastery two brethren, one named 
Date, and the other Dasitur. Dare you thrust out, and Dasirur 
went away of himself soon after.’ ” 


LV.— The Divine Master. London: Masters. 


TuIs is one of those publications which it is not easy to speak of. 
Its piety deserves more than praise; but it is Roman Catholic in 
its whole frame, spirit, and detail. We do not say that it is 
offensively so, but it is clearly of that school. The pictures and 
illustrations are exceedingly well executed, and are just the sort 
of things we see in the best got up Roman Catholic books. 


tv1.—Twice-told Tales. By Hawrnorne. Second 
Series. London: Routledge. 


Tue second series of “ Twice-told Tales,” by Hawthorne, appear 
to be fully equal to the first ; they are purely American, and deal 
largely in the history and manners of the Puritans of New Eng- 
land. There is a combination of quiet humour and pathos in 
these stories which reminds us sometimes of Washington Irving. 


Lvi1.—Theophili Episcopt Antiochensis Libri tres ad Autolycum. 
Edidit prolegomenis versione notulis indicibus instruxit GuiiE1- 
mus Gitson Humpury, S.7.B. Coll. SS. Trin. ap. Cantabrig. 
Soc. Cantabrigie. M.DCCC.LII. 


Ir is really a matter for congratulation to all Churchmen to see 
works of this kind make their appearance. Theophilus, sixth 
bishop of Antioch from the time of the Apostles, here defends the 
Christian religion against the objections of heathen philosophers, 
and points out the errors and absurdities of idolatry. It is 
edited with great care by Mr. Humphry, who has prefixed some 
introductory remarks in very pure and elegant Latinity. 


Homeopathy in 1851. Edited by J. Rutuenvorp 
2/.D. London: Groombridge. 


Tuts volume is throughout controversial in its tone, and wages 
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deadly war with the medical profession in general. That there is 
something in Homeopathy is evident from the list of names of 

rsons who conceive themselves to have derived benefits from it. 
Whether they have been cured by the effects of imagination, or 
no, it would be hard to say. 


L1x.— Welsh Sketches. By the Author of “ Proposals for Chris- 
tian Union.” London: Darling. 


Tue author of the little work before us is known by several 
previous publications on Christian Union. It contains an histori- 
cal sketch of the Welsh Church from the time of St. Paul to the 
twelfth century. We are bound to add, that its statements are 
founded, to a considerable extent, on documents which are of no 
historical value whatever. 


Lx. — The Mother's Legacie to her Unborne Childe. By Exiza- 
BETH JOcELINE. Edinburgh and London: Blackwoods. 


Tuts little manual is deserving of a longer notice than we can 
give it. It consists of a letter addressed to her husband, and 
another to her unborn child—but left unfinished—the pious 
authoress being called out of this life immediately after giving 
birth to her child. This truly Christian work was published in 
the time of James I.; it expresses, in the most touching way, the 
feelings of a pious mother in the prospect of parting from her 
husband and her child. A very interesting Introduction, includ- 
ing biographical notices, is prefixed. 


Lx1.— Biblical Commentary on St. Pauls Epistles to the Philip- 
pians, Titus, and the First to Timothy (in Continuation of the 
Work of Olshausen). By Avucust Wixsincrer. Translated 
by Rev. J. Edinburgh: Clark. 


Ir appears to us that this Commentary is, generally speaking, 
orthodox in its character. It meets the arguments of the 
Rationalist and Infidel critics very ably and learnedly: indeed, its 
tone is, in consequence, in a great degree controversial and 
critical. Unfortunately, it has become necessary to combat 
notions of this kind in England as well as in Germany. 


ux11.—The Monthly Packet of Evening Readings for Younger 
Members of the English Church. Vol. 11. London: Mozleys. 


Tus little magazine appears to be very satisfactorily conducted. 
It abounds in tales and historical sketches, intermingled with 
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some good and useful instruction on religious subjects. We 
sincerely wish it all success. 


By the Rev. H. Pears, B.D. 
London: Hatchards. 


A sents of discourses preneness for the most part, in Harrow 
School, and comprising Evangelical views of Scripture doctrine, 
in association with some of Dr. Arnold’s views. The work 
evinces the possession of considerable power of mind, and is 
characterized by much elegance of style. 


Lxiv.—Sermons. By the Rev. James D. Dixon, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of Bramley. London: Bell. 


A cLEVER and original volume of Sermons, well adapted to arrest 
the attention of the manufacturing population to whom they 
were addressed. The vigorous, straightforward, speech-like 
character of these Sermons is just adapted to the ‘“north- 
country” mind, and the homely illustrations in which they 
abound will be of use to every clergyman as suggestive of ideas, 


Lxv.—Sermons on the Doctrines and Means of Grace, dc. By 
Trevor. M.A., Canon of York, London: Bell. 


We have been much pleased with all we have read of this series 
of Sermons. They appear to be sound and orthodox in diction ; 
not extreme in views, though recognizing the privileges of the 
Christian Church. The style is excellent, and altogether the 
discourses exhibit more than ordinary thought and knowledge. 


Lxv1.—Far of; or, Asia and Australia described. With Anec- 
dotes and numerous Illustrations. By the Author of “ The Peep 
of Day,” &c. Second Thousand. London: Hatchards. [Fep. 


pp. 316.] 


We have sometimes met clergymen who are in the habit of 
endeavouring to promote the missionary cause in their parishes, 
who would be thankful for such a little book as this. It seems to 
us just the sort of book that might be read out to a class of 
young persons either in national schools or otherwise, and which 
would be certain to interest them excessively. It is full of little 
stories about missionary work, or about the state of religion in 
the East and in other heathen lands. And if the countries were 
pointed out on a map, we can hardly imagine a more pleasing 
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exercise than such a book would provide. It would also provide 
materials for missionary lectures or addresses. 


Lxvit.—Gentle Influence; or, the Cousin’s Visit. By Frances 
M. Levert, Author of “ Consolation,” &c. London: Masters. 


A REALLY pleasing and unexceptionable little book. It describes 
the effect of example and gentle influence in subduing hard- 
hearted and worldly people, and bringing them to better things. 


Lxviut.— The Pious Churchman: a Manual of Devotion and Spiri- 
tual Instruction. Wdinburgh: Lendrum. London: Masters. 


Txosr persons who like a manual of instruction which, without 
being actually Roman Catholic, makes the nearest approximation 
in style and matter to Romanism that well can be, without being 
actually the very thing itself, will admire this little book. 


Lx1x.—The Three Paths; or, Truth, Vanity, and Profession. By 
the Hon. Mrs. ANvERSON. In2 Vols. London: Rivingtons. 


A uIGuLy aristocratic tale, in which the reader may expatiate at 
pleasure on the habits, manners, marriages, opinions, and con- 
nexions of dukes, and marquises, and marchionesses without end. 
Piety appears in this tale always surrounded with wealth and 
high connexions; craft and worldliness are always vulgar and 
low-bred. Were it not for this adulation of wealth and rank, we 
should like the book well enough, for its style is very good, and 
there is much good sense in many parts. 


Lxx.— Meditations and Vows, &c. By Josreu Hatt, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
London: Pickering. 

A REPRINT in a very small form of one of Bishop Hall's well- 

known works, full of his quaint and pointed apophthegms. 


Lxx1.—The Exiled Soul. London: Masters. 


Tuts tale is a translation from the French, and is purely French 
in style and manner. Its scene is laid in the second century in 
Judea. A young girl is restored to life by miracle; but having 
tasted of happiness beyond this world, she is as an exile here 
below, and is released from the ties of earthly love by being again 
permitted to die. The idea is striking, but it is rather over- 
strained. 
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Lxx1.—Sermons preached at Bognor. By the Rev. Evwanp 
Mitten, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Perpetual Curate 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bognor, in the County of Sussex. Second 
Series. London: Rivingtons. 


We think the people of Bognor are fortunate in possessing so 
able and sound a preacher as the author of this volume. ‘His 
discourses exhibit a great felicity in illustration, and in applica- 
tion to all the varied circumstances of our own times. They are 
written in a style of great vigour and animation, and the preacher 
is evidently at home in addressing congregations of the educated 
classes. We consider his Sermons on Special Occasions, of which 
there are several in this collection, as indicating great fertility of 
resource and originality of conception. Altogether this is a very 
instructive volume of Sermons, which will furnish many good 
hints to the clergy as to the manner of treating subjects. 


Lxx1t.— The Spirit and Scope of Education in promoting the Well- 
being of Society. From the German of the Very Rev. J. A. 
Srapr, D.D., by Ronerr Gorvon. Edinburgh: Marsh and 
Beattie. London: Dolman. 


Tuts is a Roman Catholic work, and will doubtless be sie by 
persons of that persuasion. ‘There are useful practical remarks 
in it, but little that strikes us as new or deserving of special 
notice. 


Lxxiv.— Lives of certain Fathers of the Church. By the Author of 
“ Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. Edited by the Rev. W.J. Ki. Bennet‘, 
M.A. Vol. III, London: Masters. 


TuEsE lives are introduced by a Preface from the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett, of which the following is an extract :— 


“Follow St. Cyril; see how schism and division rent the Church 
asunder. Those who had no right to assume the offices of the Church 
presumed to set themselves forward. Pretenders to power, and pre- 
tenders to the interpretation of doctrine, were rising up on all sides. 
St. Cyril comes forward as the defender of the faith, and proclaims 
Catholicity as the only test of truth. ‘If ever,’ he says, ‘thou art 
sojourning in any city, inquire not simply where the Lord’s House is 
(for the sects of the profane also make an attempt to call their own dens 
houses of the Lord), nor merely where the Church is, but where is the 
Catholic Church ?? What would St. Cyril have said now, when the ‘sects 
of the profane’ are in almost every street, and when our people have 
within the last year at their public county meetings, all but universally 
denied the Catholic faith, and assumed that their Church is * Protestant ;’ 
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not meaning, in its proper sense, that which the Church of England 
may rightly be called, but positively meaning, that they repudiate, and 
cast out, and ignore the very idea of being Catholic at all? Alas! yes; 
and bishops too have been found to join in the assertion of ‘ Protestant 
faith,’ thereby fraternizing with Dissenters and ‘ sects of the profane.’ 
It will refresh us somewhat to turn away from these sad recollections to 
a better age and spirit, less compromising with their enemy the world.” — 
Pp. Viii. 

The Lives of the Fathers comprised in this volume are of the 
third and fourth centuries. They are very well told in as popular 
a style as can well be. 


Lxxv.—Bishop Pearson's Five Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
and Annals of St. Paul. Edited in English, with a few Notes, by 
J. R. Crowroor, B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in King’s College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton. London: J. W. Parker. 
[12mo. pp. 112.] 


Tue object of the editor of this little work of Bishop Pearson is 
to render it more generally accessible to the clergy, and to direct 
the attention of Roman Catholics and Dissenters to the original 
constitution of the Christian Church, as described in these in- 
valuable works. We should say that the volume before us is one 
which might be made very useful in any parish where it was 
desirable to lend books on such subjects. It meets the Romish 
arguments. 


Lxxvi.— The Songs of the Bells, and other Poems. By the Rev. James 
Dixox, B.D., Curate of Cliburn, Westmoreland. London: 
Groombridge. 


Tue Songs of the Bells are a series of thoughts and descriptions 
connected with the service of the Church of England. The author 
is unmistakeably a poet. We must quote the following beautiful 
lines in proof of our position :— 


“Fresh vapours from the meads arise, 
And hang, their folds upon the skies ; 
All things their winter slumber break, 
And into gladsome life awake ; 
The savage spirit of the mountains 
Is melted in the vernal beam; 
And from its far and frozen fountains 
Flows freshly forth the valley’s stream, 
Whose wimpling waters like to silver gleam. 
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‘And hark! from out the church’s tower, 

Which leafy ivy-wreaths embower, 
One bell strikes loud its mellow tongue, 
Whose sweet voice through the vales is flung; 
And from the ancient portal come 

The villagers in close array, 
Breaking away unto their home, 

Through fragrant lane and grassy way, 
As glad and cheerful as the opening May ! 


* Ring, ring still on, ye ancient bells! 
How gladsome through the distant dells, 
And o’er the hills and silent lakes, 
Your music at the morning breaks, 
On Sunday or on holiday! 
Peace, as we listen, like a dew 
Of nectar fills the soul alway ; 
Calm as the heaven’s silent blue, 
Our spirits wear an everlasting hue.”—pp. 19, 20. 


This is really beautiful, with the exception of the three con- 
cluding lines of the last stanza. We commend the volume to all 


who love the old parish churches of England, and their sacred 
associations. 


Lxxvit.— Babylon and Jerusalem: a Letter addressed to Ina, 
Countess oF Hann-Hann. From the German. With a 


Preface by the Translator. London: J. W. Parker. 


Ipa, Countess or Hann-Hauvn, appears to be one of those 
persons who, having lived a long life without religion, or in utter 
neglect of the religion professed, and having lived upon a fame 
which is becoming extinct, seek to gain celebrity again by a total 
change of religious opinions, founded on sentiment, not on the 
investigation of truth. We have unfortunately seen too much of 
this sort of thing. The author of this book (Dr. Nitsch) most 
ably replies to the Countess, and at the same time discloses the 
unsatisfactory state of the Protestant Churches in Germany. 


Lxxvi11.—Sermons preached at the Chapel of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross, Stratford-upon-Avon. By the Rev. T. R. Mepwiy, 
M.A., Minister of the Chapel, and Head Master of the Grammar 
School. London: Bell. 

Tuts series of discourses is characterized by much piety and 

soundness of doctrine. The author is remote from extremes in 


theology ; and his discourses promote the spirit of attachment to 
the Church, and to the religion which she inculcates. 
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Lxx1x.—l. Chaldee Reading Lessons, consisting of the whole of the 
Biblical Chaldee, with a Grammatical Prawis, and an Inter- 
lineary Translation. London: Bagster. [12mo. pp. 140.] 


2. Syriac Reading Lessons, &c. Bagster. [12mo. pp. xxxvi. 87.] 


Tnx former of these publications contains all the Chaldee portions 
of the Bible, with a grammatical explanation of every word. 
The latter includes the elements of Syriac Grammar. Both may 
he recommended as most convenient manuals to students of these 
languages. 


uxxx.—On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of 
Christianity. Part London: Pickering. 


A very able sketch of Church history from the times of Arian- 
ism to the end of the sixth century. The author is well acquainted 
with his subject, and has condensed the chief points into a very 
small compass. His opinions, however, are not merely anti- 
Romish, but strongly tinged with modern liberalism, as is evident 
from his mode of dealing with the Arian and Pelagian con- 
troversies. 


Lxxxt—TZhe Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Anprew 8. Scostr. London: 
Routledge. [18mo. pp. 334.] 


Tuts is one of that extremely cheap series of the American poets 
now publishing by Mr. Routledge, and will probably be regarded 
as not the least valuable amongst them. Mr. Lowell is one of the 
younger American poets, and his productions, in some cases, 
evince some of the characteristics of a very young and ardent 
writer, who composes with facility. The lyric form of poetry 
appears to be that which is best adapted to the peculiar character 
of his genius; and in the volume before us we possess many 
beautiful and varied productions, evidencing the possession of a 
cultivated intellect and an inventive imagination. 


LXxx11.—A Catechism on the Services of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. S. W. Dowr.t, Vicar of Gosfield, Lssex. London: 
Rivingtons. 


‘nts Catechism, which extends to 224 pages, 12mo, is chiefly 
compiled from Bishop Mant on the Common Prayer, Pearson on 
the Creed, Waterland on the Athanasian Creed, Wheatley on 
the Common Prayer. It also proves, by texts from the Seripture, 
the truth of the doctrine contained in the Prayer Book. 
Altogether it appears to be a very complete commentary in a 
catechetical form. 
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LXXxXxItl.— Were Heretics ever burned alive at Rome? A Report 
of the Proceedings in the Roman Inquisition against Fulgentio 
Manfredi, &c. By the Reo. Ricuarv Gresines, M.A., Rector 
of Raymunterdoney, in the Diocese of Raphoe. Wondon: Pethe- 
ram. [8vo. pp. 56. ] 


Tue ‘“ Dublin Review” having stated, in June, 1850, that the 
Roman Inquisition has never been known to order a capital 
punishment, Mr. Gibbings here produces the Procceedings against 
Fulgentio Manfredi from the original documents, with the sentence 
condemning him as a relapsed heretic, and handing him over to 
the civil power, recommending him to mercy at the same time— 
the regular form used when a heretic is to be burned. The pe- 
rusal of this publication is enough to make one shudder, at the 
cold-blooded cruelty and ferocity which breathe throughout the 
proceedings. Such is the system which now seeks to gain ascen- 
dancy in this Protestant empire ! 


LXxxIlv.— An Essay on Confession, Penance, and Absolution. By 
Mr, Rocer Laurence, a Layman of Queen Anne’s Time. 
London: Masters. 


Tuts tract is published with a view of showing that the doctrines 
on confession now put forward are not novel, and that a layman 
has been found to advocate it—and a layman, too, who was 
opposed to Rome. We do not see the force of the argument, 
we own. Mr. Laurence’s opinion is, that confession is lawful and 
necessary under certain circumstances: this is admitted by every 
one. But the objection to the system now being introduced is 
not that it teaches the propriety, or fitness, or even necessity of 
confessing, under certain circumstances, but that it practically 
makes it necessary in all the cases in which the Church of Rome 
requires it, and is conducted in the same way, and on the same 
principles as the Roman Catholic auricular confession. 


Lxxxv.—Zingra, the Gipsy. By Annette Marnie 


London: Routledge. 
Tuts is a tale of great power and enthralling interest. The 
Gipsy is a noble creature, and we are rejoiced at the reward 
which virtue receives. The moral of the tale is excellent. 


Lxxxvi.—The Nourishment of the Christian Soul; or, Mental 
Prayer rendered Easy, by Meditation on the Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. With Exercises and Prayers. From the French of 


Pinart. Wondon: Masters. 


Tus is a Roman Catholic work, edited, we see, by a Scotch 
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bishop, who places his initials to a work which speaks of the 
“adorable sacrament” (p. 45). We need offer little comment, 
further than that we do not wonder at the reports which were 
lately circulated—that the editor had joined the Church of Rome. 


Lxxxvi1.—Approach to the Holy Altar; by Bishop Ken. From 
his ** Manual of Prayer,” and “ Practice of Divine Love.” 
London: Pickering. 


Wuat more can any Churchman need than is to be found in 
works like those of Bishop Ken? What good can result from 
adopting the devotions of those the first article of whose faith is 
transubstantiation, and the great act of their worship, the worship 
of the Eucharist? There is, we fear, little use in arguing with 
those who act thus: the time for argument seems to have 
passed. We are, however, thankful to the editor of this selection 
from Bishop Ken, and trust that so good work will be as useful as 
it is evidently well intended. | 


Lxxxvi1.—The Political Kxperiénce of the Ancients, in its Bearing 
upon Modern Times. By Hveu TREMENHEERE. 
London: Murray. [Fcap. pp. 136.] 


Tue position of the author as commissioner under an Act of 
Parliament relating to the mining districts, having led him to 
observe the great amount of false theories on government, con- 
nected with Socialism, which are in circulation amongst the mid- 
dling classes, he has, in the little volume before us, brought 
together the substance of the works written on these topics by 
Aristotle, Polybius, and Cicero, with a view to furnish an antidote 
to the evil. This compilation appears to be most ably executed. 


LXXx1x.—A Gift at Confirmation; a Selection of Poems illustrative 
of the Service. Edited by the Author of ** Aids to Development,” 
&e. London: Rivingtons. 


Tris little manual comprises a selection of poetry chiefly from 
old writers, adapted to all the parts of the Confirmation Service. 
The Introduction contains some good remarks on Confirmation 
and the Lord’s Supper. 


x¢.—England before the Nurman Conquest. By the Author of 
“* Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland,” &c. London: 
Van Voorst. 

AN amusing and instructive little work, well adapted to engage 

the interest of children. 
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xci.—Murray’s Readings for the Rail. London: Murray. 


A cHARMING collection of cheap and instructive publications. 
Here the reader will find many of the choicest articles from 
the ‘Quarterly Review,” in the shape of shilling volumes, 
illustrated with engravings; books of voyages and travels, &c. 
The last we have seen were “ Oliphant’s Journey to Nepaul,” and 
“Deeds of Naval Daring,” each of which comprises, for the 
small sum of half-a-crown, a large amount of amusement and 
instruction. 


xci1.—The Messiahship of Jesus. The concluding Series of Twelve 
(Warburtonian) Lectures on the Prophecies, dc. By A. 
McCaut, D.D., &c. London: Parker. 


Tue object of this Series is to meet the objections of Strauss to 
the authenticity of the Scriptures; to point out the agreement 
between the life of Christ and the prophecies, to meet the Jewish a 
objections from unfulfilled prophecy, and to distinguish from each 4s 
other the prophecies which refer to the two advents of Christ. a 
Dr. McCaul is an able reasoner, and is fully competent to under- 2 
take the discussion of these important topics. 


xcit.—TZhe Patriarch of the Nile; or, Truth Triumphant. 
A Poem, in Two Cantos. By J. D. Picott. London: i - 
Rivingtons. 


Tue scene of this poem is laid in Egypt and in Syria, during the 
reign of Julian the Apostate. It pourtrays the exile of the great 
Athanasius, the attempt to rebuild Jerusalem and the miracle 
which arrested it, the expedition of Julian and its fatal result, 
and the restoration of the Nicene Faith on the accession of 
Jovian. Subordinately to the general plan we have a tale of 
Christian love, in which Alethe, a maiden to whom the great 
Athanasius had acted as a parent, is at length united, after many 
trials, to a deacon of the Church of Alexandria. The general tone 
and spirit of this work in theological questions is far remote from 
any tendencies to Romanism, to which the writer is a firm oppo- 
nent, while he is cordially attached to the doctrine and discipline 
of the English Church. We must select a few examples of his 
mode of treating the subject. The following is the description 
of Athanasius :— 
‘* An old man knelt in a lonely spot, 
As the sun went down on a famous land ; 
’T was a palm o’ershading a low-brow’d grot, 
Where the to the desert-sand. 
H 
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Nor far remote a city lay, 

Suffus’d with the light of the dying day ; 
That reflected stream’d on that ancient’s head, 
As he fronted the East o’ th’ horizon red; 
But his face was shrouded, as silent there 
With a statue’s calm he was rapt in prayer ; 
And his locks and beard were silver-gray, 
Where seventy winters had had their sway. 
But wait till at length his eyes were rais’d, 
And hands no less, as he upward gaz’d, 
And o’er that aspect thus subdued, 

Where strife nor passion dared to brood, 

Ye mark'd how stern resolve sat high, 

How couch’d a fearless energy !”—p. 9. 


We can speak strongly of the interest and gratification we 
have derived from the perusal of this poem. The author is pos- 
sessed of very considerable power of imagination, and his compo- 
sition reminds us frequently of Mr. Bandinel’s ** Lufra,” on which 
we had recently occasion to comment ; and to which it certainly 
approximates very nearly in poetical merit, as it does in general 
sentiments. 


xciv.— The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By Grorcre Cavenpisn, 
his Gentleman Usher. A New Edition. London: Rivingtons. 
[Sm. 4to. pp. xi. 285.] 


Ir any of our readers should not have perused Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey, we would recommend them to buy this beautiful book ; 
and we feel assured that, after a perusal, they will allot to it an 
honourable place in their libraries. It is very carefully edited by 
Mr. Holmes, of the British Museum, who has prefixed some 
account of the author's life. This curious and valuable work was 
first published in 1641, but was reprinted in that century, and in 
the year 1706, and was inserted in the Harleian Miscellany; and 
subsequently in Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
where it is found in a more accurate form than in any previous 
edition. Mr. Holmes has illustrated the present edition with 
copious notes on antiquarian and historical subjects; which very 
greatly add to its value, while they contribute to establish the 
fidelity and accuracy of the original work. The value and im- 
portance of this work consists in its details of matters in Church 
and State at the period when the Reformation commenced in 
England, and its most curious and graphic description of manners 
and habits at that time. 
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MIscELLANEOUS, 


Amonestr the pamphlets now before us we may mention “ The 
Manchester and Salford Edueation Bill (Mr. Entwisle’s and 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell’s) Infidel in its Principle,” &¢. (Simpkin 
and Marshall), as an able and caustic publication; a “ New 
Medical Dictionary for the People,” by Dr. Thompson (Groom- 
bridge), very cheap; ‘‘ Asylums for the Insane,” by T. Dickson, 
L.R.C.S.E, (Churchill), containing practical suggestions for im- 
roving Lunatic Asylums; ‘ A Letter to the Society of Arts, on 
lementary Education in Design,” by D. R. Hay (Blackwood’s), 
suggesting the expediency of teaching the elements of drawing in 
parochial schools; ‘‘ Narrative of the Kaffir War,” by R. Godlinton 
and HK. Irving (Richardson), a curious and interesting history. 
We would also mention an excellent “Charge,” by the Bishop of 
Guiana, 1851 (Rivingtons); also a “Charge” of the Bishop of 
Tasmania, in the Cathedral of Hobart Town, 27th May, 1851, 
containing much interesting detail as to the lamentable differences 
which have arisen in that diocese ; a “‘ Report of the Proceedings of 
the Special Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey,” March 17, 
1851, in which three bishops, who had written a letter reflecting on 
Bishop Doane, were censured ; Bishop Doane’s “‘ Sermon on the 
Death of Dr. Croswell;” his ‘ Protest, Appeal, and Reply,” his 
“Conventional Sermon,” and his “ Lecture on the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge ;” a “ Letter” from the Bishop of Sydney to 
Dr. Wiseman (Rivingtons), very ably refuting certain attacks of 
Dr. Wiseman on the See of Sydney, and convicting him of 
quoting again from spurious writings of the Fathers—Dr. W. 
is really an incorrigible offender in this respect; “A Letter to 
the Right Hon. W. I. Gladstone,” on his proposed measure for 
the Colonial Church, by a Dignitary of that Church (Hatchard), 
opposed to Synods. 

A very curious, ingenious, and learned pamphlet, by Sir G. 
Rose (Hatchard), entitled, “ The Affghans, the Ten Tribes, and 
the Kings of the East, the Druses the Moabites, tracing the 
Ten Tribes and the Moabites as still existing, is well worthy of 
attention. Rev. J. Spurell’s pamphlet, “ Miss Sellon and the 
Sisters of Mercy” (Hatchards), and the “ Reply” of the Superior 
(Masters), disclose a deplorable state of things. We have to 
commend “ Four Sermons on the Deity and Incarnation of our 
Lord, by Rev. B. Wilson (Rivingtons) ; “A Sermon, by Lord 
Arthur Hervy, at the Jubilee of the Society for the Promotion 
of the Gospel, at Kly; “ Witnesses to the Truth, a Sermon by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; Dr. Wordsworth’s Jubilee Sermon ; “* The 
Revelations of Astronomy,” a Sermon by Rev. T. H. Steel, 
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M.A.; ‘Church Synods the Institution of Christ,” by GQ. 
Trevor, M.A.; “Confirmation,” a Sermon by Rev. R. W. 
Barton (Hope); ‘‘ Deserters from the Congregation,” " C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D.; ‘The Ministry of Reconciliation,” a Sermon 
by Rev. E. T. Vaughan, M.A.; ‘The Planting of Nations a 
great Responsibility,” a Sermon by the Bishop of Oxford ; “ The 
Leaven of the Kingdom of God,” a Sermon by the Hon. and Rey. 
W.H. Lyttelton; ‘‘ The Crimes of the Lower Classes,” by Rev. 
J. ©. Cox (Rivingtons) ; Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Occasional Ser- 
mons,” including an interesting account of the Karly Irish Church. 

We may also mention Sermons by Rev. H. T. Wilmshurst, on 
Church subjects; by Rev. I, Stuart, on the Pew System; by 
Rey. C. Dodgson, on ‘ Ritual Worship,” with a Letter in 
Defence of it. 

Amongst other publications we may mention an able pamphlet 
by the Rev. W. B. Flower, on ‘* Non-Episcopal Orders,” in reply 
to Mr. Goode’s publication; a useful pamphlet on “ The Law, 
Constitution, and Reform of Convocation ;” “‘ The Report of the 
Ruri-Decanal Chapter of Leeds,” an important document ; ‘ How 
can we have Three Services!” by Mr. Stracey (Masters) ; a 
Letter to the Bishop of Aberdeen on the Proposal to admit the 
Laity into Synods; ‘ Lectures on Church History,” by Rev. 
J. R. Woodford, an able Summary; “ Synodal Action necessary 
to the Church,” by Rev. H. Caswall; “* England as it is, and as 
it might be,” by Justus Wild—a proposal to pay off the National 
Debt; “ Sayings and Doings of the Lord Bishop of Manchester,” 
by Rey. E. Fellows, and ‘“'I'rials of a Minister,” by Rev. A. D. 
Campbell—complaints of ill-treatment ; ‘* Apostolical Succession 
and Canon LV.,” by Rev. W. R. Seott; A Judgment at 
Armagh in the Case of Stewart v. Crommelin, by Rev. H. 
Irwin; Letter to the Parishioners of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, by 
the Vicar; ‘ Propugnacula,” by Aug. Guest, LL.D., a plan for 
establishing Colleges of Clergy in large Parishes, &c. &e. 
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EUROPE, 


France.—The efforts in France to suppress Protestantism, or at 
least to prevent its possession of the most ordinary advantages, are 
unceasing. No congregation is permitted to erect a chapel without 
the consent of the authorities. A Jfirman has to be demanded, as in 
Turkey; and it is often refused. We find in the “L’Ami de la 
Religion” that the Protestants of Nantes are petitioning for the erection 
of a new temple for their worship. The protests against this measure 
are numerous and energetic. They are founded chiefly on the small 
number of Protestants, who are only 387 out of 100,000 people; on 
their having already a church for them more than sufficient; and on 
the majority of them being foreigners, What number of Romish 
chapels would there now be in England, if a similar opposition were 
sanctioned here? The extraordinary lengths to which intolerance is 
carried in France by the Government officials appears from the fact that 
Protestant journals are not now permitted even to state the fact that 
conversions take place in this country from the error of Romanism,. 
A journal, published in the west of France, was lately warned to 
abstain from stating facts of this nature. 

On the other hand, the policy of the Government of Louis Napoleon 
is to gratify in every way the Church of Rome. Hence the Prelates 
are treated with the utmost distinction on all occasions. No ceremonial 
of importance takes place in which that prelacy does not occupy the 
leading place. The installation of the President, the distribution of 
eagles to the army, are presided over by the Prelates of the Roman 
Church, surrounded with splendour and magnificence. 

The salaries of all French Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, and 
of Canons and Choirs, have been largely augmented, Great sums are 
expended by the State in the repair and decoration of the Roman 
Catholic churches. Four new bishoprics have been founded in the 
colonies. 

The French Ambassador has been instructed to demand from the 
Porte great concessions in favour of the Roman Catholics in the East, 
so as to give them the preference, in many respects, to the Greek and 
Oriental Christians. These concessions were insisted on with the 
utmost pertinacity, and yielded almost to force. Facts like this prove 
that the French President is, in his policy, a violent and intolerant 
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Romanist; and that the Church of Rome has, at this moment, the 
most complete influence in France that it has possessed since the days 
of Louis XIV. and the dragonnades. 

The President of the Republic having restored the church of St. 
Geneviéve to its original uses, and constituted a Chapter for its service, 
the Archbishop of Paris has nominated a jury of ecclesiastics for the 
purpose of examining candidates for the office of Chaplain, whose 
especial qualification is to consist in pulpit eloquence. The relics of 
St. Geneviéve are also to hold a conspicuous place in the restored 
Church, as a means of grace. 

A féte, on a grand scale, is preparing at Cambray, in honour of the 
fourth secular anniversary of the reception of the image of Notre 
Dame de Grace, believed to have been sculptured by St. Luke the 
Evangelist, and given to Cambray, a.p. 1452. Vast numbers of 
Bishops are expected from France, Belgium, and elsewhere, and, 
amongst the rest, we see, Dr. Wiseman. 

The Bishop of Lugon is engaged in visitation in La Vendée. He 
has visited a parish every day for some time. The churches are full, 
and hundreds of the people come to communion, administered by him. 
This is deserving of praise. 

The Abbé Barthier, Canon of the Cathedral of Toulouse, being 
unable, after two years’ labour, to raise funds for an asylum, where 
young women, condemned to imprisonment, before the age of sixteen, 
may be received and instructed, has, at length, sought and obtained 
an indulgence for all who contribute to this object. It is thus that 
almost all works of charity in the Church of Rome are made dependent 
on the doctrine of Purgatory. 

The “Univers” has the following paragraph on the Mois de 
Marie :— 

“Information from various quarters tells us of the zeal with which 
the soldiery follow the exercises of the Mois de Marie. Devotion to 
the Holy Virgin has always been particularly dear to the soldiery ; 
and, wherever a privileged sanctuary of the Mother of God exists, they 
love to assemble there, and give themselves up under her protection 
to the various exercises of prayer which constitute what is termed 
‘L’Quvre des Militaires.” At Notre Dame de Fourviere, at Lyons, 
especially, two or three hundred soldiers often come in the evening 
before entering barracks, to pray to and sing praises in common in 
honour of Mary. These Quvres des Militaires are now established 
in almost every town, we might say, in almost every regiment of 
France.” 

The Pope has granted to the Bishop of Arras (Mgr. Parisis) the 
personal privilege of wearing the pallium, in consideration of his ser- 
vices to the ‘* Catholic’ Church, especially his writings for the restora- 
tion of ** Catholic ” schools in France; and his votes in the National 
Assembly for sending the troops of France to the defence of the 
Papal See. 

A decree of the Prince President orders a Chaplain to be appointed 
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to every ship bearing an admiral’s flag, or commanding a naval division, 
and to all vessels sent on a warlike expedition. The Chaplain’s salary 
is to be from 2000fr. to 25000fr.; and he is to sit at the table of the 
commanding officer. A head Chaplain to the navy has likewise been 
appointed with a salary of 6000fr. 

A controversy is going on between the ‘‘ Univers” and the “ Gazette 
de I rance,” as to the propriety of declaring the “ Immaculate Concep- 
tion ” of the Virgin an article of the faith, in accordance with the Papal 
encyclic, issued with that view by Pius IX., during his exile at Gaeta. 
Certain ‘respectable Prelates,” it appears, have expressed a fear, lest 
‘it might expose the Church to fresh calumnies, as though she fabri- 
cated new doctrines ;” and the Gallicans of the ‘* Gazette de France” 
ask, ‘“‘Can the Church propose new doctrines?” In reply, the 
‘* Univers ” expresses its astonishment at the audacity of the “ Gazette 
de France ” in insinuating that the Vicar of Jesus Christ could propose 
to all the Bishops of the world to do with their concurrence what the 
Church had no right to do; or that an immense majority of the Epis- 
copate could give its consent; and winds up with the conclusive argu- 
ment, that “‘a new doctrine” is a contradiction in terms; and that, 
therefore, what the Church declares to be a ‘ doctrine,” cannot be 
“new.” 

The Bishop of Viviers has addressed to the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France a pathetic remonstrance against the indecency of 
State Inspectors visiting ecclesiastical institutions under his episcopal 
superintendence, especially the houses of more than 2000 religieuses 
under his jurisdiction. ‘The complaints of these poor sisters,” says 
the Bishop, ‘* reach me from all sides, and I see their vocation sensibly 
diminished. Is it not something shocking, almost immoral, that men— 
sometimes young men—should make long and minute inspections 
through schools of girls conducted by religieuses ? Many of these 
assure me, with naiveté, that there is no penance so rude but they 
would impose it on themselves to escape the torture of one of these 
Visits.” 

The Bishop of Orleans has placed the “‘ Univers” under an interdict 
in his diocese on account of an attack made by that journal upon the 
charge of the Bishop, who vindicated the use of the classics in the petits 
séminaires. The ‘ Bulletin Evangélique de la Basse-Bretange,” a 
Protestant journal, having stated that, “on the first Sunday in Fe- 
bruary, five persons abjured the errors of Roman Catholicism in the 
Free Church of the Canongate of Edinburgh,” the editor has, at the 
instigation of the Priesthood, been warned by the Prefect of Finisterre r 
to abstain from attacks on “ the religion, which is that of an immense 
majority in the country.” 

On the oceasion of the Féte Dieu, the law, which prohibits Roman 
Catholic processions in the streets in all places where there is a Pro- 
testant church, has been violated in many instances, by the connivance 
of the authorities, the present Government of France being evi- 
dently determined to give all possible encouragement to the Popish 
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Germany.—The Austrian Government has placed itself entirely in 
the hands of the Church of Rome, and takes every opportunity to 
oppress those who differ from her. Not content with closing the 
chapels of the German Catholics, it has expelled Protestant missionaries 
to the Jews. On the other hand, the Church of Rome gains all it 
seeks. The Primate of Hungary has lately been at Vienna to treat on 
the subject of ecclesiastical revenues: this question has been settled as 
the Church desires. The Minister of worship has granted to fourteen 
Ipiscopal seminaries in Hungary an annual sum of 49,000 florins, 

It has been recently stated that the proportion of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Germany are as follows :—Under six Roman 
Catholic Governments, 18,328,204 Roman Catholics, 3,022,114 Pro- 
testants; under thirty-two Protestant Governments, 6,081,964 Roman 
Catholics, 18,884,077 Protestants. Thus Romanism is rather in the 
majority in Germany. Prussia had, in (1840,) eight millions of Protes- 
tants, five millions of Roman Catholics, three millions of Jews, By virtue 
of the Concordat of 1821, there are in Prussia the following Roman 
Catholic Bishops:—1. Archbishop of Posen; 2. Bishop of Breslau; 
3. Bishop of Ermeland; 4. Archbishop of Cologne; 5. Bishop of 
Munster; 6. Bishop of Treves ; 7. Bishop of Paderburn., 

The following extracts from a letter, dated Vienna, March 12, appear 
in a contemporary journal:— 

“Religious toleration in Austria has been further illustrated by a 
Ministerial edict forbidding the meetings of the Anabaptists in certain 
of the Crown lands that are not named. The measure corresponds 
with those already mentioned, for the suppression of the Scriptures, 
and the expulsion of the Scotch missionaries from Gallicia and Hun- 
gary. . . . Another seizure has been made of 900 Bibles, the property 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, who have two printing esta- 
blishments in Hungary—the principal one at Guns. ‘The printing- 
office has been forcibly closed, and the publication of the sacred volume 
interdicted by order of Government. . . . The property belonging to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in the different provinces of 
Austria is estimated somewhere betwéen 3000/, and 40001.” 

According to official reports, 648 persons renounced Catholicism and 
embraced Protestantism in Silesia last year :— 

‘* Of these 648 persons, 269 were adults, and the remainder hadalready 
been confirmed. Independently of these, 466 Roman Catholic parents 
had their children baptized in the Protestant Church in the year 1851. 
These figures are higher in comparison than in the previous year 1850, 
for in the official list for that year only 308 converts were entered, of 
whom 159 were adults. In that year also, only 187 children of Roman 
Catholic parents were baptized in the Protestant Church of Silesia. It 
appears that many persons who had joined the so-called German Ca- 
tholic Churches are now going over to the Protestant Churches, on 
account of the great obstacles which have been put in the way of the 
German Catholics.” 


Grerce.—The “Trieste Gazette” has the following, from Athens : 
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—The attention of the Government is at present engaged on a very 
serious affair; it proposes to conclude with the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople a treaty which will completely change the relations of the Greek 
Church, which had declared itself independent of Constantinople since 
the establishment of a kingdom, and which had for its chief a synod 
chosen by the king. By the new treaty the Greek Church will cease 
to be an independent member of the dogma of Anatolia, and will return 
under the full and entire authority of the patriarch, 


Irary.—His Eminence Cardinal Mattei, Bishop of Frascati, and 
Archpriest of St. Peter’s, has left Rome for Naples, to attend the coro- 
nation of the image of the Virgin at Capurso. 

The Bishop of Samos in partibus Vicar Apostolic of Japan, who bas 
been for some years at Hong Kong, waiting for an opportunity of pene- 
trating into Japan, has returned to Rome, bringing the Acts of a Synod 
held in China by five Roman Catholic Vicars Apostolic in China, at- 
tended by thirty priests. 

On the 15th ult., the Pope held a public Consistory, in which he 
created six Cardinals, publishing four, and reserving two in petto. One 
of the four is the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the other three are Italian 
Prelates. Appointments were made for four sees in Italy, one in Por- 
tugal, three in France, four in Austria, one in Brazil, and four in parti- 
bus infidelium., A secret Consistory was afterwards held, in which 
appointments were made to seven sees in Italy, five in Spain, one in 
Russia, one in Mexico, and two in partibus infidelium, The notice of 
the appointments of certain Cardinals to the Congregation of the Inqui- 
sition describes that body as “the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Roman and Universal Inquisition.” 

A correspondent of the * Times” gives the following account of 
English churches and services in the principal cities of Italy :— 

“The building at Rome is situated a few doors without the Porta del 
Popoio, on the road to Florence, in immediate and convenient vicinity 
to the Strangers’ Quarter, There is no external indication whatever of 
a place of worship. The apartment used as a church occupies the top 
of a large house, literally in the roof, the beams of which appear in 
several places, There is a small inclosure for the altar, and the pulpit 
and reading desk are placed beside it. The congregation are seated on 
chairs, which are pretty closely packed. The congregation is generally 
large, often exceeding 700 persons, and there are great complaints of 
want of ventilation, and excessive heat from the roof, In consequence 
of the dispute between the Bishop of Gibraltar and the committee, his 
lordship, during his last visit, did not enter ‘the room known as the 
English chapel,’ but had Divine Service performed in a house in the 


Corso occupied by another clergyman. 
“Tt seems a principle throughout Italy that there shall be no external 


indications of an ecclesiastical character in connexion with Protestant 
churches. The condition is insisted upon at Nice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Naples, and Florence. At Nice, the building was expressly erected for 
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the purpose, on the condition that it should not look like a church. 
The pulpit is over the communion table, and is entered by a door from 
a staircase in the vestry. The congregation is large in the winter sea- 
son. At Genoa the arrangements are of the humblest kind. The 
church is a room on the one pair floor of a house in a bye street. The 
congregation is small. At Pisa a large house has recently been built, 
half of which forms the dwelling for the clergyman, and the other half 
the church. At Naples the church is a very large and handsome room 
in the Consul’s house, conveniently arranged and pewed. The Chap- 
lain, who is appointed by the Embassy, is at variance with the com- 
mittee, and the school in it is entirely without his control. The con- 
gregation is large and respectable. ‘The services are never attended by 
the Ambassador, though the Foreign Office claims the patronage. At 
Florence the church is large and elegant. The altar is placed ina 
circular recess, with the pulpit and reading desk on either side. The 
roof is arched, and there is a very handsome organ loft. In all cases 
it appears the rule, that whatever is raised by subscription or donation 
of the visitors and residents for the support of worship according to the 
Church of England, is doubled by the Foreign Office.” 

A letter from Florence states that the Grand Duke has determined 
to abolish all the laws of Leopold I., and to restore the clergy to all the 
privileges they enjoyed in the beginning of the eightcenth century. 
This has led to a ministerial crisis. MM. Bucella is to form a cabinet. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Florence, dated 9th of 
June :—** Yesterday, at three o’clock, the decision in the case of poor 
Madiai and Pasquale Casacci was pronounced with closed doors. You 
will be sorry to learn that Madiai has been sentenced to the galleys, 
with hard labour, for four years and a half, and his wife to three years 
and ten months’ imprisonment in the Ergastolo (the galleys for females), 
with hard Jabour, besides having to bear the whole expense of their 
trial, and being subjected to three years’ surveillance on their liberation. 
Casacci, who turned récusant, has been discharged by the Court of Cri- 
minal law, but is detained to answer two processes against him by the 
police under the law of April, 1851. That history may pronounce 
upon the chief actors in this affair, I may state that Nervini was presi- 
dent of the court, Cocchi was the examining judge, Biechierai acted as 
Procurator-General. ‘The trial lasted four days. Rosa (Mme. Madiai) 
was pale and somewhat agitated upon her appearing in court. Frangois 
(Madiai) was delighted to see his wife, and shook her warmly by the 
hand. Everybody was astonished at their composure. Casacci was 
the very picture of misery, and from my heart I pitied him. At the 
commencement of the trial I’rangois was asked if he was born in the 
bosom of the Holy Mother Roman Catholic Church. ‘ Yes,’ was his 
reply; ‘but now [I am a Christian according to the Gospel.’ ‘ Who 
made you so, and have you taken an act of abjuration in the presence 
of those with whom you are now connected?’ ‘My convictions are of 
many years’ standing, but they have acquired greater force by my study 
of God's Word; but what has passed between God and myself in secret 
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I have publicly testified by my communion in the Swiss Church.’ In 
reply to the questions put to her, Rosa answered that she had not 
lightly changed her religion, and merely to please men ; that, having 
been resident in England for sixteen years she had read much of God’s 
Word, and compared it with the doctrines of the Romish Church ; that, 
becoming convinced of the errors of that Church, she had left it, and had 
at the Communion of the Lord’s Supper made a public profession of 
her abjuration at the time when the laws of the country allowed and 
protected full liberty of religion to the citizens. The audience were 
much struck with the simplicity and sincerity of Madiai. During the 
two following days witnesses were examined, and the Procurator- 
General concluded, demanding their conviction. On the fourth day the 
court remained in deliberation for a considerable time, the opinions 
being divided—two were in favour of an acquittal, and three for condem- 
nation, Madiai and his wife heard the sentence with firmness and dig- 
nity. The voice of the President trembled as he read the sentence. 
The public were indignant at the sentence, and against the judges, full 
of sympathy and esteem for the Madiai, and contempt for Casacci. 
Madiai has been advised to appeal to the Court of Cassation, and per- 
haps the Superior Court, more free to act, will reverse the sentence. 
Landucci, the Minister of the Interior, having been applied to, has 
advised an application to be made for a commutation of their sentence 
into banishment.” 

SwITZERLAND.—The Roman Catholics of Geneva having lately been 
desirous of making a public manifestation in favour of M. Marilley, the 
turbulent Bishop of Lausanne, that prelate having apparently learned 
some discretion from the results of his former proceedings, dissuaded 


them from the attempt. 


ASIA. 


It is stated that the Rev. F. T. M‘Dougal, who will be the first 
Bishop of Borneo, and will be consecrated so soon as the arrangements 
for the formation of the bishopric are completed, was formerly a medical 
gentleman attached to King’s College Hospital. Mr. M‘Dougal en- 
tered into holy orders a few years since, and proceeded as missionary to 
Sarawak. He appears to owe his promotion to the strong recommen- 
dation of Sir James Brooke. 

The differences between the Bishop of Colombo and some of his 
clergy, which have been repeatedly hinted at, appear to have arisen out 
of the refusal of the bishop and a portion of the clergy to concur in the 
remonstrance of the archdeacon and another portion of the clergy against 
the, at least apparent, sanction given by the Government to idolatry. It 
seems that in the treaty made with the Kandians, on the cession of their 
sountry to the British Crown, it was stipulated that the rites, ministers, 
and places of Boodhoo worship shall be maintained and protected, and that 
for this purpose commissions have been issued from time to time, under 
the Governor’s hand and seal, nominating Boodhist priests to vacant 
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temple appointments, in order to enable them to maintain their rights 
to lands belonging to the temples. The Governor has intimated his 
intention not to sign any more memorials until he has heard from the 
Secretary of State, and has also recommended that the Delacla relic, a 
supposed tooth of Buddha, which has been in the hands of the Govern- 
ment since the rebellion in 1848, shall again be given up to the 
Kandians. 

A fresh “ Hatti-humayun,” or imperial decree, has been published 
concerning the places in dispute between ‘ those two religious sects,” 
the Greeks and the Latins, viz. the great cupola of the church of 
the Resurrection; the little cupola in the interior of that church, 
covering the sepulchre of Jesus Christ; the descent from the cross, the 
Golgotha, in the interior of the same church; the arcades of the 
Virgin; the church of Bethlem, the cave where Jesus Christ was 
born; and the birth-place and tomb of the Virgin. In reference to 
the church of the Ascension, the decree says :—* Since hitherto the 
Latins have exercised their religious services there once a year, that is 
to say, on the day of the Ascension of Jesus Christ, and that the 
Greeks exercise their religious ceremonies outside the church, and that 
in the same place a Turkish mosque exists, the church in question 
does not belong particularly and exclusively to any of the Christian 
rites above mentioned. But considering in my royal justice that it is 
not proper that the Greeks, being subjects of my puissant empire, 
should not be able to exercise their religious worship in the church 
itself, it has been decided that hereafter the Greeks, the same as the 
Latins, are not to find any obstacles in praying and performing their 
religious ceremonies in the interior of that church during the religious 
days mentioned, on the condition that the present order and state of 
things be not in any way changed, and that the door of the church be 
kept, as hitherto, by a Mussulman porter.” 


AFRICA. 
The Rev. O. E. Vidal, D.D., Incumbent of Upper Dicker, Horse- 


bridge, Sussex, has been consecrated in Lambeth Palace Chapel as 
Bishop of Sierra Leone. The Archbishop of Canterbury was assisted 
on the occasion by the Bishops of London, Chichester, Oxford, and 
Cape Town. 


Care or Goop Horzs.—We quote from the “ African Churchman’s 
Magazine ” the report of an interesting synodical meeting of the clergy 
of the diocese of Cape Town, held at Bishop’s Court on the 11th of 
November last and two following days :— 


“Clergy of the diocese present—the Bishop. Presbyters—the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Graham’s Town, the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
George, the Rev. W. A. Newman, Cape Town; the Rev. R. G. Lamb, 
ditto; the Rev. and Hon. H. Douglas, ditto; the Rev. M. A. Camil- 
leri, ditto; the Rev. J. Quinn, ditto; the Rev. E, Judge, Simons 
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Town; the Rev. J. Fry, Rondeboch; the Rev. H. M. White, 
Diocesan Collegiate School; the Rev. T. A. Blair, Wynberg ; the 
Rev. H. Badnall, Claremont; the Rev, I’. Carlyon, Stellenbosch ; the 
Rey. J. Martine, Worcester. Deacons—Rev. J. W. Van Rees Hoets, 
Mowbray ; Rev. H. Herbert, Diocesan Collegiate School. Secretaries 
—Rev. H. Badnall, Hon. and Rev. H. Douglas. 

‘The business of the Synod was proposed by the bishop, and dis- 
cussed in the following order; the bishop first intimating that he 
should regard the opinion of each individual clergyman as given con- 
fidentially, in order that the discussion might be perfectly free. 

‘**T. Is it the opinion of the clergy that the bishop should, while in 


England, advise with the Church as to the best means to be adopted — 


for inviting the counsel and co-operation of the laity in the affairs of 
the Church in this diocese ?’ 

“The clergy (with the exception of two who abstained from voting) 
replied in the affirmative, in the form of the subjoined resolution :— 

“Tt is the opinion of the clergy now assembled, that the circum. 
stances of this diocese render it desirable that the judgment of the laity 
should be consulted on various matters of general interest to the Chureh 
in South Africa; and they respectfully express their hope that the 
bishop will take counsel with the rulers of the Church in England on 
the best mode of effecting this object.’ 

***¢ TI. Is it the opinion of the clergy that members of the Church 
convicted in the civil courts of grievous crimes, or being open and 
notorious evil-livers, should be pronounced suspended from the com- 
munion of the Church, and not restored until they have openly declared 
themselves to have truly repented and amended their former naughty 
life?’ 

“ The clergy (with the exception of one who abstained from voting) 
unanimously replied in the affirmative. 

“*IIf, Have the clergy any suggestions to offer with reference 
either to the steps to be taken in England, or the plans to be adopted 
here, for the planting of missions in this diocese ?’ 

“The clergy unanimously expressed their conviction that the hea- 
then, particularly in Natal and British Kaffraria, had a direct claim on 
the zeal and love of the Church, and that an effort in their behalf could 
not without sin be postponed longer than the present state of the 
frontier might render necessary; but they thought that, though the 
obligation to plant missions in South Africa rested chiefly with the 
Daughter Church, yet that they were entitled in their present weak 
state to look to England for assistance. Much interest was expressed 
on behalf of the Fingoe population, and a desire shown to include 
them, if possible, in the missionary operations of the Church. 

‘The zeal and labours of other religious communities were referred 
to, and much shame felt and expressed that the Church had been so 
backward in this matter. 

“The bishop observed that four of the clergy of the diocese had 
already volunteered for any missionary work he might call them to ; 
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but that he had been unable to spare them from their present posts, 
His lordship stated that one chief object of his visit to England was to 
press the claims of the mission-work in South Africa on the Church at 
home. 

“*TV. In what way can the Church most effectually instruct the 
unconverted heathen in the different existing parishes of the diocese ?’ 

* The points most dwelt upon under this head were—1. The special 
obligation of each English congregation throughout the diocese towards 
the coloured people in their immediate neighbourhood, 2. The duty 
of endeavouring to impress upon the minds of the heathen that the 
clergy were sent to them, and took an interest inthem, 3. The duty 
of each head of a family towards his own dependents. 4, The import- 
ance of night and Sunday schools. 5. The benefits of a plan already 
adopted by one or two of the clergy, of taking some only coloured 
person into their house, with a view to his more complete instruction 
in the Christian faith. 6. The advantage of a well-directed lay agency, 
where it could be maintained, in catechetical work. 

*V. Religious services for converts from heathenism ; and the enrol- 
ment and instruction of catechumens. 

‘** It was agreed that distinct services, adapted to the condition of new 
converts, would soon be wanted; but that it seemed questionable whe- 
ther a solitary diocese within the province of Canterbury was at liberty 
to frame any new public services without consultation with the Church 
at home; and that the fact of no other colonial diocese, so far as was 
known, having yet framed such services, confirmed this view. ‘The 
bishop said that he would bear this need in mind in his consultations 
with the rulers of the Church in England. 

‘““With respect to catechumens, the bishop proposed, and it was 
unanimously agreed, that any of the heathen within the various parishes 
who seemed willing to submit to a steady course of preparation for holy 
baptism should be formally enrolled as catechumeis, subscribing their 
name or mark to the following declaration :— 

***T desire to be enrolled in the class of catechumens, and to be 
admitted as a candidate for holy baptism in the Church of England.’ 

“Tt was further resolved— 

* That each parish be furnished with a book, headed with the above 
declaration, in which the names of catechumens shall be enrolled. 

“That the enrolment take place ordinarily in the presence of the 
clergyman of the parish. 

“That the catechumen sign the above declaration, or, if he be 
unable to write, the clergyman sign for him, the catechumen affixing 
his mark, 

“VI, Translations into Dutch, especially of small books of elemen- 
tary religious knowledge, for the instruction of the coloured people. 

‘A committee, consisting of the Rev. W. A. Newman, the Hon. 
and Rev. H. Douglas, the Revs. M. A. Camilleri and J. W. Van Rees 
Hoets, having been previously appointed to choose and recommend to 
the bishop suitable books of the kind above-named, his lordship under- 
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took to solicit the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to have 
them translated at the expense of the Society. 

“VU. Division of the diocese into parishes. | 

“The bishop announced that he had some time since asked th 
clergy for information upon which he had hoped he might be able to 
assign distinctly the boundaries of their several cures; but that the war 
having prevented the clergy on the frontier from making those returns, 
he was obliged to postpone the further consideration of the matter till 
he came back from England. 

“VIII, Constitution of a dean and chapter. 

‘The bishop announced his intention of constituting a dean and 
chapter to be entitled the ‘dean and chapter of Cape Town,’ chiefly 
with the view of having always at hand a recognized body of counsel- 
lors for all ordinary occasions; that for the present the chapter would 
consist of four canons, besides the dean, who would each be required 
to preach, in whatever might be the cathedral church, twice a year; 
that he intended to offer the office of dean to the Rev. W. A. Newman, 
three of the canonries to the Ven. the Archdeacon of Graham's Town 
and George, and the Rev. H. M. White, principal of the diocesan col-. 
legiate church, as holding important official positions in the diocese, 
and the fourth to the Rev. E. Judge, of Simon’s Town, as one of the 
oldest and the most esteemed of the clergy of the diocese. 

‘TX. Regulations for the government of the diocese during absence 
of the bishop in England. 

** The bishop announced his intentions on this head as follows :— 
‘The archdeacons of the diocese will be appointed special commissaries 
for their respective archdeaconries. 

_ “©The rural deans of the Cape, Natal, and St. Helena deaneries will 
be appointed special commissaries for their respective districts. 

‘*¢ The Ven. N. L. Merriman, the Ven. T. E. Welby, the Revs. W. A. 
Newman, H. M. White, E. Judge, H. Badnall, and the Hon. and Rev, 
H. Douglas, will be appointed joint commissaries for deciding matters 
affecting the general interest of the diocese. 

‘** The bishop’s domestic chaplain will be the medium through which 
communications will be addressed to the Government.’ 

‘As explanatory of the office of special commissary, the following 
extract from ‘ Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law’ was read :— 

‘““¢The office of commissary is nearly identical with that of vicar- 
general. To it belongs the exercise and administration of discipline 
purely spiritual . . . . as visitation, correction of manners, granting 
institution, and the like, with a general inspection of men and things, 
in order to the preserving of discipline and good government in the 
Church.’ 

‘“‘It was further announced that all matters of a merely temporal 
character, involving such business as the payment of stipends, of sub- 
scriptions to churches and schools, plans and designs for the same, 


would have to be transacted as hitherto by letters addressed to the 


Bishop of Cape Town. ; 
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‘*X, Fund for the sick and aged clergy, their widows and orphans. 

‘It was agreed that such a fund was greatly needed; and that a 
certain portion of the annual alms of each parish ought to be set aside 
for this purpose. 

“The bishop said that he thought the course suggested in a former 
pastoral letter, of devoting a fourth part of the collections made for the 
poor to this object, which had been very successfully followed in several 
parishes, the best that could be adopted; but where this could not at 
present be done, the proceeds of the offertories or collections on at least 
three Sundays in the year, should be devoted to this special purpose, 
in addition to any subscriptions or donations that might be given. In 
this proposal the clergy generally concurred. 

“It was agreed that the management of the fund thus raised should 
be at the disposal of a board, to consist of an equal number of clergy 
and laity. 

“The bishop named several clergy as members of the board, and 
undertook to invite an equal number of laity to co-operate with them. 

“A committee was formed for drawing up an outline of rules for the 
guidance of the board. 

Book of declaration. 

“The bishop adverted to the importance of adhering to the rule 
already laid down by him, and in force, with respect to subscription to 
the declaration of Church membership on the part of all candidates for 
confirmation, and all persons claiming a vote in the election of church 
wardens in parishes where there is no ordinance. 

“XII, War and rebellion. 

‘The bishop having referred to the present deplorable condition of 
the colony, the clergy were unanimously of opinion that the con- 
tinuance of the war, with all its attendant distresses, called for renewed 
public humiliation before Almighty God; and that it was desirable that 
the bishop should, previous to communicating with the Government on 
the subject, confer with the authorities of the Dutch Church, and with 
such other religious bodies in the colony as he deemed requisite, on the 
duty of setting apart an early day for that purpose. The anniversary 
of the breaking out of the war was thought to be the most suitable day. 

“XIII. Marriage of catechumens, 

‘The question was proposed by the bishop— 

‘““* Whether the clergy were of opinion that the marriage service of — 
the Church of England could be rightly solemnized between parties 
whereof one only was a member of the Church, the other merely a 
catechumen, under instruction for baptism, but not yet fit for it?’ 

“The bishop stated that he felt the hardship of refusing marriage 
in some cases of the kind; but that, being of opinion that the marriage 
service was intended only for the baptized, he had hitherto made it his 
rule to refuse. 

“The difficulty of the point was acknowledged, and various opinions 
were expressed ; but the clergy generally concurred in the view that the 
services of the Prayer Book were designed for none but Christians, and 
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that the difficulty would best be met by a better adaptation of the 
Church’s system to the circumstances of a missionary diocese. 

“ XIV. Law of divorce. 

“‘ The clergy were consulted on the question of the marriage of par- 
ties, whereof either should be a divorced person. 

“* The bishop said that he had doubts and difficulties on this subject, 
and stated the circumstances of the case as follows :— 

Divorce a vinculis is not allowed by the ecclesiastical or temporal 
law in England. The ecclesiastical courts can only divorce a mensa et 
thoro. No other kind of divorce seems to be recognized by the Church. 
Occasionally, though rarely, parties are divorced a vinculis by special 
acts of Parliament, and allowed to marry again—the legislature thereby 
assuming a dispensing power, and relaxing the law in particular cases 
by special enactment. 

“In this colony the supreme court pronounces a divorce a vinculis, 
Every clergyman by his ordination vow pledges himself ‘ so to minister 
. « + « the discipline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and as 
this Church and realm hath received the same, according to the com- 
mandments of God.’ 

‘“‘ How ought the clergy to act when persons divorced in the courts 
of the colony seek to be married again? Are they bound to act in con- 


formity with the expressed view of the Church of England, and decline 


to marry the parties, or is it a matter in which they may submit to the 
guidance of the lex loci ? 

‘“‘ The difficulties in this case are enhanced by the fact that if the 
first marriage took place in England the divorce here would not be 
recognized there; and should the parties return to that country, they 
would be regarded as living in adultery, and the children of such second 
marriage would be illegitimate. 

** After much discussion, the clergy were generally of opinion that 
the law of the Church seemed so express that it did not appear that a 
single diocese would be justified in departing from the strict letter of it, 
and the common practice of the Church, without conference with the 
other dioceses of the same province. The great difficulty of the sub- 


ject, however, was freely owned, being increased by the fact that the 


civil law of this colony gives permission in certain cases to marry after 
divorce. A wish was expressed by some that the law of the Church 
could in this respect be relaxed, or some provision made to permit the 
remarriage of an innocent party, as they supposed that such alteration 
would involve nothing contrary to the Word of God. Upon this latter 
point, however, others entertained doubts. 

“The bishop informed the clergy that the collections made on the 
Jubilee day, for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, amounted to 180/., and that they had been transmitted to the 
Society. 

- His lordship laid also before the clergy a tabular statement of the 
statistics of the diocese, compiled from the returns of the clergy to the 
questions annually put forth. ys the statement it appeared that, 
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during the year 1850, a sum of upwards of 5000/. had been contributed 
within the diocese for various Church purposes. 

“The bishop concluded the proceedings by reading to the clergy a 
pastoral letter, which he announced his intention of issuing to the 
diocese, bearing on subjects connected with the object of his intended 
visit to England. 

“ Before the blessing was pronounced, the Archdeacon of Graham’s 
Town, in the name of all the clergy assembled, presented to the bishop 


the following address :— 


* To the Right Reverend Father in God, Robert, Lord Bishop of Cape 
Lown. 

** Waving been called together by your lordship to express our 
opinion on several matters of much concern to this diocese, and, in part, 
connected with the object of your lordship’s intended visit to England, 
we have felt that it may not be unsuitable to the occasion, and that it 
will be a source of satisfaction to ourselves, to testify, before we sepa- 
rate, our cordial and grateful sense of your lordship’s consideration in 
thus taking us into your counsels. 

“** More particularly would we beg to unite in a hearty expression of 
the deep interest we take in the purposes of your lordship’s temporary 
return to England, and of our humble and fervent hope that it may 
please the Great Head of the Church to guide and prosper them all to 
the glory of his name, and the advancement of his holy religion. 

*** And, withal, we would desire to add the expression of our per- 
sonal veneration and regard for your lordship, coupled with the assur- 
ance that, while absent in the body, you shall not be otherwise regarded 
than as present with us in the spirit; and that, meanwhile, our prayers 
shall not be wanting, that it may please Almighty God to pour down 
upon you the continued dew of his blessing, to preserve, and, in his 
own good time, to restore you among us.’ ”’ 

At the General Meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, held in London, the Bishop of Oxford in the chair, the 
Bishop of Cape Town urged the importance of erecting two additional 
sees in his diocese, one in the east province, the other at Natal, and the 
establishment of missionary stations in several parts of the country. 
The Society granted 20001. for the first-named bishopric, and held out 
a hope of further aid for the see of Natal. 


AMERICA. 


Tut Battimore Counctt.-—A synodal letter signed by thirty-two 
archbishops and bishops, including the “ Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Delegate of the Apostolic See,” has been published. Among other 
topics the epistle refers to the tenure of ecclesiastical property, over 
which it asserts the absolute control of the episcopate in the most emphatic 
terms. Preliminary measures are, it is said, adopted for the erection of 
a new archiepiscopal see at San Francisco. Sees are to be erected at 
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Santa Fe, Burlington, Portland, Brooklyn, Newark, Erie, Wilmington, 
Covington, Quincy, and Natches; and apostolic vicariates in Eastern 
Florida and Michigan. | 

The question of legalizing Popish endowments is exciting consider- 
able attention in the United States. A bill introduced into the state 
legislature of New York, providing for the vesting of property in Popish 
bishops, as corporations sole, and in communities of monks, refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance, is commented upon in indignant terms. The 
“ Archbishop of New York” has issued a circular to the clergy and laity 
of his diocese in support of the “ Bill for Investing the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York and his successors, or any other bishop or minister 
in the state, to hold in trust property which has been created or set 
apart for religious or charitable uses,” in which he pleads the previous 
recognition of the official character of the Popish bishops, and the pass- 
ing of similar enactments by the state legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Illinois, and Kentucky, and denounces certain “ pretended 
Catholics of Buffalo and Rochester” who have protested against the 
passing of the proposed bill, as “fractions of a faction.” 

The provincial statute recently passed, which constitutes “ the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Quebec” a corporation sole, capable of 
holding property for ecclesiastical and eleemosynary purposes, has given 
rise to great dissatisfaction in the provinces of Canada, owing to the 
rapacity with which the Popish priesthood are exercising their influence 
over the minds of testators. Two cases more particularly have excited 
attention ; one, that of a priest who, having left a provision for two 
little boys whom he had adopted, with a reversion to the archiepiscopal 
corporation, was induced, on his death-bed, to revoke the provision so 
made, and to bequeath his estate immediately to the archbishop; the 
other, that of a Mr. Lecourt, architect and civil engineer, who was by 
similar means despoiled of the inheritance of arich uncle with whom he 
lived on terms of the most intimate friendship. In reference to the 
latter case the following petition has been transmitted to this country, 
for presentation to Parliament, by the Earl of Roden in the Upper, and 
by Sir R. H. Inglis in the Lower House :-— 


“To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled : 


The petition of J. P. M. Lecourt, of the city of Quebec, in the province 
of Canada, architect and civil engineer, humbly showeth : 

‘That under and in virtue of a provincial Statute passed in the 
twelfth year of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter one hundred and thirty-six, 
and to which the Royal sanction was given by his Excellency the pre- 
sent Governor-General of British North America, on the thirtieth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, the person occupying 
the position, for the time being, of Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Quebec, was incorporated under the name of ‘The Roman Catholic 
Archiepiscopal Corporation of Quebec,’ with the right ‘to have, hoid, 
purchase, acquire, possess and enjoy’ ‘any lands, tenements, or heredi- 
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taments within the province of Canada’ ‘ for the general use or uses 
eleemosynary, ecclesiastical or educational, of the said Church or reli- 
gious community, or of any portion of the same community within his 
district.’ 

‘‘ That the consequence of such incorporation has been, through the 
means of the confessional—the almost omnipotent control exercised b 
the Roman clergy over their adherents—and the influence which they 
can, and do, bring to bear upon persons in their dying moments—the 
accumulation by the said corporation, represented by one individual 
only, namely, the archbishop, of enormous wealth and riches from per- 
sons induced, and, it may be said, compelled to leave their families and 
nearest of kin destitute and homeless,”’ &c. 

Bishops Delancey, of New York, and M‘Coskry, of Michigan, sailed for 
England, as representatives of the American Episcopal Church at the 
Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, at Westminster 
Abbey. 

pa episcopal convention of Pennsylvania, held lately at Phila- 
delphia, a resolution for the admission of white delegates representing 
the Coloured Church of the Crucifixion, was, after a protracted debate, 
and an eloquent appeal by Bishop Potter in favour of the resolution, 
negatived. ‘The vote was—Clergy, 39 ayes to 35 nays. Laity, 23 
ayes to 27 nays. 

Bishop Payne was to sail at the beginning of May for Cape Palmas, 
with several missionaries. The Bishop of Shanghai has set about 
making a selection (out of the 40,000 characters which are said to be 
comprised in the Chinese language) of about four thousand which are 
most commonly in use or most needed for religious teaching. 

The following is a summary of the proceedings of the special 
diocesan convention of New Jersey, held on the 17th ult. at St. 
Mary's Church, Burlington :— 

“The convention having been duly opened, the bishop read an 
address, in which, after explaining the reasons for calling the conven- 
tion, he commented on the interference of the three bishops in the 
affairs of the diocese of New Jersey. Having thus reiterated his pro- 
test, he left the convention to defend their own rights against the 
uncanonical and intrusive dictation, at the same time declaring that he 
was ready for the fullest investigation into his conduct, whenever it was 
properly undertaken. A committee of five presbyters and five laymen 
was then elected by ballot, on open nominations, which, after an 
explanatory preamble, reported three resolutions for the adoption of the 
convention, The first resolution approved the bishop’s protest, and 
declared that, in the judgment of the convention, the action of the three 
bishops was unwarranted by any canon or custom of the Church. The 
second expressed unshaken confidence in the bishop, the integrity of 
his character, and the purity of his intentions throughout his whole 
episcopate. The third stated the constant willingness of the bishop to 
meet an investigation, and the willingness of the convention to examine 
any charges against him if properly laid before them; at the same time 
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expressing the conviction that such an investigation was wholly unneces- 
sary, either for the benefit of the diocese of New Jersey, or the peace and 
purity of the Church at large. After an animated discussion, not 
altogether free from personalities against one of the promoters of the 
charges against the bishop, the three resolutions were carried by over- 
whelming majorities by the separate votes of the clergy and laity; after 
which the convention separated.” 

The three remonstrant bishops have resolved upon a “ presentment” 
to the House of Bishops against Bishop Doane. 

The following are the minutes of the important conference of the 
Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, Newfoundland, Fredericton, and Montreal, 
holden at Quebec, from September 24 to October 1, 1851 :— | 

“1. General Declaration.—We the undersigned, bishops of the 
North American colonies in the province of Canterbury, having had: 
opportunity granted to us of meeting together, have thereupon con- 
ferred with each other respecting the trust and charge committed to our 
hands, and certain peculiar difficulties of a local nature which attach to 
the same. We desire, therefore, in the first place, to record our thank- 
fulness that we have been so permitted to assemble, and our sense of 
the responsibility lying upon us before God and the world to promote 
the glory of his great name, to advance the kingdom of his Son, to 
seek the salvation of immortal souls, and what we feel to be inseparably 
united with these objects, to establish and extend, wherever there is a 
demand for her services, the system, the teaching, the worship, and the 
ordinances of the United Church of England and Ireland. We feel. 
that, in the prosecution of this great work, we are surrounded by many 
discouragements, embarrassments, and hindrances, which, by the grace 
of God, we are prepared patiently to encounter, and, while they may be 
appointed to continue, patiently to endure, but for which, nevertheless, 
it is our duty to seek all lawful remedy, if such remedy is to be found. 
We have, therefore, prepared the statement which follows, of our views 
in relation to these subjects of our care and solicitude ; and we desire 
to commend it to the favourable consideration of our metropolitan, his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in the hope that he may be 
moved to assist us in obtaining relief from those evils of which we have 
to complain, as well as to counsel us in the disposal of questions which 
come before us in the exercise of our episcopal duties. 

“*2, Convocation.—In consequence of the anomalous state of the 
Church of England in these colonies with reference to its general govern- 
ment, and the doubts entertained as to the validity of any code ot 
ecclesiastical law, the bishops of these dioceses experience great difli- 
culty in acting in accordance with their episcopal commission and 
prerogatives, and their decisions are liable to misconstruction, as if 
emanting from their individual will, and not from the general body of 
the Church; we, therefore, consider it desirable, in the first place, that 
the bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church of England in each diocese 
should meet together in synod, at such times and in such manner as 
may be agreed. Secondly, that the laity in such synod should meet by 
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representation, and that their representatives be communicants. Thirdly, 
it is our opinion that, as questions will arise from time to time which 
will affect the welfare of the Church in these colonies, it is desirable that 
the bishops, clergy, and laity should meet in council under a provincial 
metropolitan, with power to frame such rules and regulations for the 
better conduct of our ecclesiastical affairs as by the said council may be 
deemed expedient. Fourthly, that the said council should be divided 
into two houses, the one consisting of the bishops of these several 
dioceses under their metropolitan, and the other of the presbyters and 
lay members of the Church assembled (as before mentioned) by repre- 
sentation. Upon these grounds it appears to us necessary that a 
metropolitan should be appointed for the North American dioceses. 
3. Church Membership.—Doubts being entertained who are to be 
regarded as members of the Church of England in these colonies, and, 
as such, what are their special duties and rights, we are of opinion that 
Church membership requires (1) admission into the Christian covenant 
by holy baptism, as our Lord commanded, ‘in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;’ (2) that all Church members 
are bound, according to their knowledge and opportunities, to consent 
and conform to the rules and ordinances of the Church, and (3) accord- 
ing to their ability, and as God hath blessed them, to contribute to the 
support of the Church; and specially of those who minister to them in 
holy things. Upon the fulfilment of these duties, they may, as Church 
members, claim at our hands, and at the hands of our clergy generally, 


all customary services and ministrations. We cheerfully recognize the’ 


duty and privilege of preaching the Gospel to the poor, and of allowing 
to those who can make us no worldly recompense the same claim upon 
our services, in public and in private, which we grant to the more 
wealthy members of our flocks. We are further of opinion that Church 
members in full communion are those only who receive with their 
brethren the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, at the hands of their 
lawful ministers, as directed and enjoined by the canons and rubrics of 
our Prayer Book. Persons chosen as representatives of any parish or 
mission to attend any synod or convocation should in every case be 
members of the Church in full communion. 

“4, Canons of 1603-4.—Although it is confessedly impossible, 
under existing circumstances, to observe all these canons, yet we are of 
opinion that they should be complied with so far as is lawful and 
practicable. But inasmuch as the retention of rules which cannot be 
obeyed is manifestly inexpedient, and tends to lessen the respect due 
to all laws, we hold that a revision of the canons is highly desirable, 
provided it be done by competent authority. 

“5, Articles and Formularies.—Whereas the multiplication of sects, 
among those who profess and call themselves Christians, appealing to 
the same Scriptures in support of divers and conflicting doctrines, ren- 
ders a fixed and uniform standard and interpretation of Scripture more 
than ever necessary, we desire to express our thankfulness to Almighty 
God for the preservation of the Book of Common Prayer, our entire and 
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cordial agreement with the Articles and Formularies of our Church, 
taken in their literal sense, and our earnest wish (as far as in us lies) 
faithfully to teach the doctrines and to use the offices of our Church in 
the manner prescribed in the said book. And we desire that all the 
members of our Church should accept the teaching of the Prayer Book, 
as, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, their best help in the under- 
standing of Holy Scripture, and as the groundwork of the religious 
education of their children. 

“6. Division of Services.—We are of opinion that the bishop, as 
ordinary, may authorize the division of the morning service, by the use 
of the morning prayer, litany, or communion service, separately, as may 
be required ; but that no private clergyman has authority, at his own 
discretion, to abridge or alter the services or offices, or to change the 
lessons of the Church. 

“7, Psalms and Hymns.—Whereas the multiplication in churches 
of different hymn books, published without authority, is irregular in 
itself, and has a tendency to promote division among us, we are of 
opinion that a judicious selection of psalms and hymns, by competent 
authority, would tend much to the furtherance of devotion and to the 
edification of pious Churchmen, 

“8. Offertory.—We are of opinion that it is desirable and seemly, 
and would tend to a uniformity of practice among us, that whenever 
a collection is made after sermon, in time of morning prayer, the 
offertory sentences should be read, and the prayer for the Church 
militant should be used. 

“9, Holy Communion.—We hold it to be of great importance that 
the clergy should attend to the directions of the Rubric which precede 
the administration of the holy communion, respecting ‘open and 
notorious evil livers, and those who have done wrong to their neighbours 
by word or deed, and those also betwixt whom they perceive malice 
and hatred to reign,’ and that the members of the Church should signify 
to the minister their intention to present themselves at the holy table, 
especially when they arrive in any place as strangers, or when, being 
residents in such place, they are purposing to communicate for the first 
time. We conceive that it would greatly promote the welfare of the 
Church, if all our members, who may be travelling from one place to 
another, were furnished with a certificate of their membership and of 
their standing in the Church. 

“10, Marriages.—We hold that a clergyman knowingly celebrating 
marriage between persons, who are related to each other within the pro- 
hibited degrees set forth in a table of degrees published by our Church 
in the year of our Lord God, 1563, is acting in violation of the laws of 
God and of the Church, and is liable to censure and punishment; and 
that persons who contract such marriages should not be admitted to the 
holy communion, except upon repentance and putting away their sin. 
And we recommend that the aforesaid ‘table of prohibited degrees’ 
should be put up in every church in our dioceses. We are further of 
opinion that injustice is done our Church in withholding from our 
bishops the power of granting marriage licences, which is exercised by 
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the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church ; and that in several dioceses 
great irregularities, and grievous evils, prevail in consequence of the 
defective state of the marriage law. We also hold that the clergy of our 
Church should abstain from celebrating a marriage between persons, 
both of whom professedly belong to another communion, except in cases 
where the services of no other minister can be procured. 

“11. Registers—We would earnestly recommend to the clergy of 
our dioceses (even though it should not be required by the civil law) to 
keep accurate registers of marriages, baptisms, and burials, in their 
several parishes or missions. 

12. Intercommunion with other Reformed Churches.—We are of 
opinion that it is much to be desired that there should be no let or 
hindrance to a full and free communion between ourselves and other 
reformed episcopal Churches; and therefore that where we derive our 
orders from the same source, hold the same doctrines, and are virtually 
united as members of the same body of Christ, those impediments 
which (as we are advised) are now in force through the operation of the 
civil law, ought to be removed. 

“18, Education: (a) General.—Whereas systems of education are 
very generally introduced and supported in these colonies, either (1) 
excluding religious instruction altogether from the schools, or (2) 
recognizing no distinction between Roman Catholics and Protestants ; 
whereby no opportunity is afforded us of bringing up the children of 
our communion in the special doctrines and duties of our faith, to the 
manifest depravation of their religious principles, and with crying 
injustice to the Church of England; we desire to express our decided 
conviction :— 

“‘(1.) That all education for the members of our Church should be 
distinctly based on the revealed religion of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with special reference to their duties and privileges as by 
baptism regenerate, and made God’s children by adoption and grace. 

**(2.) That all lawful and honourable methods should be adopted to 
move the colonial legislatures to make grants to the Church of 
England as well as to the Roman Catholics, and other religious bodies, 
as they require it, and according to their numbers respectively, for the 
education of the members of their own communion. 

**(b) Sunday Schools.—(1.) We desire to express our sense of the 
importance, in the existing state of the Church, of Sanday schools, 
especially in large towns, and we thankfully acknowledge the benefits 
which have resulted from the labours of pious teachers both to them- 
selves and to their scholars, under proper direction and superintendence. 
In every possible case, the Sunday schools should be under the personal 
direction and superintendence of the minister of the parish or district ; 
or otherwise the minister should appoint the teachers, choose the books, 
and regulate the course of instruction ; that there be no contradiction 
between the teaching of the school and the Church. All Sunday 
scholars should be instructed in the Church Catechism, and regularly 
taken to church. 

*(2.) We would carefully guard against the assumption that instruc- 
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tion in the Sunday school, even by the minister of the parish, may be 
allowed to supersede the directions of the rubrics and canons, and on 
the duty of catechising in church; for we distinctly recognize and 
affirm as well the great importance as the sacred obligation of those 
directions, | 

*“(e) Schools for the Higher Classes.—Schools for the higher classes 
of both sexes are much required, with particular reference to assisting 
the clergy in the education of their own children. | 

(d) Collegiate Institutions.—Although we consider it of great im- 
portance that each bishop should connect with his diocese some college 
or like institution for the special training and preparation of young 
men for the ministry of the Church, we believe that one university for 
the North American provinces, with foundations for each diocese, on 
the model of the two great universities, will be required to complete an 
educational system, as well for lay students in every department of 
literature and science, as for the students in theology and candidates 
for the sacred ministry. 

“(e) Training for the Ministry.—In addition to the general studies 
pursued in the college or university, we deem it highly desirable that 
candidates for the ministry should apply themselves, under competent 
direction, to a systematic course of reading in theology for at least one 
whole year, or longer, if possible, previous to their taking holy orders ; 
and that they should likewise be instructed in the duties of the pastoral 
office, in correct reading and delivering of sermons, in Church music, 
architecture, &c. 

“(f) Diocesan and Parochial Librarics.—We deem it very desirable 
also that libraries should be formed in every diocese under the direction 
of the clergy, both for the clergy themselves and for their parishioners. 

14. Order of Deacons.—We would wish to discontinue the 
practice which the necessities of the Church have sometimes forced upon 
us, of entrusting large independent spheres of duty to young and inex~ 
perienced men in deacons’ orders, deeming it desirable that every 
deacon should, if possible, be placed under the direction of an expe- 
rienced priest. 

15. Maintenance of the Clergy.—While we hold it to be the duty 
of Christian Governments to maintain inviolate whatever endowments 
have been lawfully and religiously made for the establishment, support, 
or extension of the Christian religion; and while we acknowledge, with 
heartfelt gratitude, the aid given to our missions by the venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to whose 
fostering care and bounty the Church in these colonies owes, under 
God, its existence and means of usefulness, we desire to record our 
conviction that the ordinances of the Church will never be rightly 
valued, nor its strength fully developed, until the people, for whose 
benefit the clergy minister in holy things, furnish a more adequate sup- 

rt to the institutions and to the clergy of their Church, Further, as 
the Society, in consequence of numerous and increasing claims in all 
parts of the world, is compelled gradually to withdraw its aid, we degire 
to impress on all our flocks the duty of fulfilling their obligations in 
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respect of the payment of their ministers; and, with a view to this 
object, we recommend that the churchwardens in each parish or mission 
should furnish every year to the bishop a written return, duly certified 
by themselves and by the clergyman, of the sums paid towards his sup- 
port for the current year. 

**16. Conclusion.—Lastly, while we acknowledge it to be the bounden 
duty of ourselves and our clergy, by God's grace assisting us, in our 
several stations, to do the work of good evangelists, yet we desire to 
remember that we have most solemnly pledged ourselves to fulfil this 
work of our ministry according to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, and as faithful subjects of her most gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, ‘unto whom the chief government of all estates of this 
realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth apper- 
tain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction.’ 
And we cannot forbear expressing our unfeigned thankfulness to 
Almighty God that He has preserved to us, in this branch of Christ’s 
holy Church, the assurance of an apostolic commission for our minis- 
terial calling; and, together with it, a confession of pure and catholic 
truth, and the fulness of sacramental grace. May He graciously be 
pleased to direct and guide us all in the use of these precious gifts, 
enable us to serve Him in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life, and finally bring us to his heavenly kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(Signed) “ G, J. QuEBEC. 
Joun Toronto. 
EpwARD NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Jonn FREDERICTON, 
F, Montrear.” 


NewrounDLAND.—The bishop has refused to countenance a proposed 
Seamen’s Bethel Ship to be officiated in by ministers of all denomina~ 
tions in turns, and has explained the ground of his objection in a pasto- 
ral letter. The House of Assembly has by a majority of one vote re- 
cognized the principle of subdividing the Protestant education grant, 
in all cases where the sum total granted to Episcopalians and Wesleyans 
exceeds 30/, 


Bermupa.—A public meeting has been held in England, under the 
auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in furtherance 
of the efforts now being made to revive the College in Bermuda, for 
which the famous Bishop Berkeley, at that time Dean of Derry, ob- 
tained a charter in the beginning of the last century, and which had for 
its special object the education of the coloured races of the West Indies. 
Explanations on the subject were given by the Rev. W. C. Dowding, 
whom a residence in Bermuda has induced to take up the subject. — 

It appears from the Newfoundland papers that there is a prospect of 
justice being conceded to the Church of England in this colony, where the 
bishop and clergy have long been petitioning, in vain, to have a portion 
of the grant made annually for Protestant education put into the hands 
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of the proper authorities of their Church, and spent upon schools man- 
aged under their own authorities, instead of the money being made over, 
in one sum, under the item of grant for “ Protestant education,” so 
called and placed under the management and control of boards com- 
posed of all denominations; under which system it is clear that 
the members of the Church have every thing to give up, every thing 
to lose, and nothing to gain. The “ Pilot” of March 18th says :— 
‘After the disposal of sundry matters of minor importance, yesterday, 
the House of Assembly resolved itself into a committee of the whole on 
the Education Bill. And after an animated debate on that question, 
Mr. Hoyles, the introducer of the measure, having, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Winser, consented to limit the application of the principle of the 
bill to cases where the total sum for the schools of Episcopalians and 
Wesleyans shall exceed 30/. the principle of sub-division of the 
Protestant education grant was then carried, in committee, by a ma- 
jority of one vote. 


AUSTRALIA. 


New Zearanp.—The Bishop of New Zealand held a Visitation at 
Lyttelton on the last Friday in November, when he appointed two 
clergymen, elected by the clergy, his temporary commissaries, until 
the erection of the settlement into a separate see, and made other 
provisional arrangements for the benefit of the future diocese. His 
lordship on that occasion stated, that after conferring with the Go- 
vernor-in-Chief, he had recommended the division of the islands into 
three dioceses, one of Auckland and the northern portion, another of 
Wellington and the central portion, and a third of Lyttelton, extending 
southwards from the forty-third parallel. 

The bishopric of Christ Church, New Zealand, has been conferred 
upon the Rev, J. P. Gell, M.A., Curate of St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
square, and formerly Warden of Christ Church College, Tasmania. 


ADELAIDE.—The committee of the South Australian Church 
Society has published a report, containing a plan of Church Organiza- 
tion, drawn up in answer to a call made upon the Society by the 
bishop in consequence of all aid from the State towards the support of 
the Church having been withdrawn by the provincial legislature. 
The following is a brief outline of the proposed “constitution for 
the Church in the diocese, to consist of the bishop, synod of clergy, 
and convention of laity; together forming a general diocesan 
assembly :”— 

‘The appointment of bishops to remain in the Crown. The synod 
of clergy to consist of all licensed officiating ministers, presbyters alone 
to vote. The convention of laity to consist of lay delegates, being 
communicants, from all the congregations in the diocese, to be elected 
by the seat-renters. The convention and synod presided over by the 
bishop, to constitute the diocesan assembly. No rule to be binding 
on the members of the Church without the concurrent assent of the 
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bishop, synod, and convention, in the diocesan assembly. The 
synod and convention to deliberate apart, or by mutual agreement 
in conference with each other, or with the bishop. The assent or 
dissent of the synod and convention, to be determined by a majority 
of votes in each order, openly or by ballot. The diocesan assembly 
to meet annually in January. The bishop to report in writing on the 
general state of the diocese, the clergy on the state of their parishes. 
Extraordinary meetings of the assembly to be convened by the bishop, 
or upon the requisition of seven clergymen of five years’ standing in 
priests’ orders, or of ten delegates. No alteration to be made in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the three Articles of the 36th Canon, the rule of 
interpretation laid down in the declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, or the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures. In the exercise of discipline over the clergy the 
bishop to be assisted by five clergymen in priests’ orders, two of 
whom to be the dean of the Cathedral Church and the archdeacon, 
and the other three nominated by the bishop from the synod at the 
annual meeting of the diocesan assembly, forming together a court 
of first instance, to be called the consistorial court. Offences re- 
quiring a heavier punishment than censure to be inquired into in a 
court of delegates, consisting of five clerical and five lay members, to 
be annually appointed by ballot by the diocesan assembly. The 
bishop, his chancellor, or other deputy to act as president, and to 
decide in case of equality of votes. To give effect to the judgment of 
the court of delegates a clause to be inserted in every trust deed, for 
determining thé tenure of any minister by means of the sentence of | 
the court of delegates. An appeal to be allowed from the sentence 
of the consistorial court to the bishop in synod, or to the superior 
ecclesiastical courts, and from the sentence of the court of delegates 
to the diocesan assembly. Provision is also made for the appoint- 
ment of church committeemen, vestries, sidesmen, for the exercise of 
patronage, the management of parishes, and the keeping of registers. 
The financial affairs of the Church are proposed to be carried on by 
means of three distinct funds, a ‘ Pastoral Aid Fund,’ ‘An Endow- 
ment Fund,’ and an ‘ Educational Fund,’ under the control of the 
diocesan assembly. The Pastoral Aid Fund to be established by 
means of subscriptions of 3s. per quarter from every adult member of 
the Church willing to subscribe,:and of annual sermons to be preached 
in all the churches, and to be dispensed in aid to ministers whose 
income from pew-rents and surplice fees may not reach the minimum 
of 150/, per annum; and for the support of itinerant missionaries, 
The two other funds, raised by subscriptions and donations, to be 
applied respectively to the building of churches and parsonage-houses, 
and the purchase of glebe lands, and to the building of schools and 
increase of teachers’ salaries.” 
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REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN THE CRITICISMS, 
EXTRACTS, NOTICES, AND INTELLIGENCE. i. 


Christian Sabbath, the, Mr. Montgomery's 
lines on, 229. 
Church of Rome, the, is the Babylon of '' 
the book of Revelation, 223. 
Corn Colonies, 315; the wretched dwell- 
ings of the poor one great cause of 


Affiictions do not absolutely and essen- 
tially incline man to repent and be re- 
newed, 280. 

Artillery, deficiency of, complained of by 
the Duke of Wellington in 1815, 166. 

Athanasius, St., description of, in Pigott’s 


“Patriarch of the Nile,” 467. 


Barry Cornwall, his lyric, ‘‘ Within and 

Without,” 424. 

Bentinck, Lord George, Lines from the 

ae on, by the Rev. C. F. Watkins, 
0 


Blandford, Marquis of, his Bill on Epis- 
copal and Capitular Revenues, 391; 
all legislation on this subject objected 
to by some, 392; union of the office of 
dean and bishop, 393; premature in 
the present state of things, 394; dean- 
eries not necessarily sinecures, 395; 
the bishop-dean’s residence, 396; ca- 
thedral schools, 397; canonries not to 
be united with cures of souls, 398; 
contradicted by clause xiii, 399; 
limitation of the number of canons re- 
sidentiary, 400; the propriety of this 
doubtful, 401 ; amendments proposed, 
402; tribunal of canons for the trial 
of clergy, 403, 404; restoration of the 
sees of Westminster, Gloucester and 
Bristol, and the erection of new sees, 
405 ; the constitution of chapters, 406 ; 
chapter property, 407; augmentation 
of the incomes of canons, 408; the 
management of bishops’ estates to be 
transferred to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, 409, 410; Lord Blandford’s 
Bill placed in the hands of govern- 
ment, 411; Mr. Secretary Walpole’s 
speech on it, 412; an increase in the 
episcopate called for, 413; summary of 
suggestions in reference to Lord Bland- 
ford’s Bill, 414, 415. 
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their social degradation, 316; little 
done to ameliorate this by the Whigs, 
317; we hope much from the Derby 
administration, 318; statistics of the 
dwellings of the working classes, 319; 
their crowded state the fruitful source 
of immorality and crime, 320; Mr. 
Sadler’s plan for ameliorating this, 
321; Mr. Atherley’s proposal of esta- 
blishing Corn Colonies, 322, 323; 
beneficial objects on which to expend 
their proceeds, 324; asylums to be 
erected for the aged and infirm poor, 
325; this scheme strongly recom- 
mended, 326. 


Cyril, St., his example in times of schism 


and division in the Church, 461. 


Dublin, Archbishop of, his reply to some 


objections against the assembling of a 
synod, 446—448. 


Eastern Christianity, Russia and France 


exercise great influence over its for- 
tunes, 443. 


Eclipse of Faith, the; or, a Visit to a 


Religious Sceptic, 273 ; scheme of the 
work, 274; probably the writing of 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, 275; modern infi- 
delity a bastard deism, 276; calling 
themselves, but rejecting all the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, 277; the 
extravagance and absurdity of these 
transcendentalists, 278; the jests of 
Hetherington and Holioake more cal- 
culated to mislead the working classes, 
279; parallel between John Henry 
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and Francis William Newman, 280; 
the sceptic Harrington described, 281 ; 
the leading positions of the spiritual- 
ists refuted, 282; the question of mira- 
cles, 283; the “Blank Bible,’’ 284— 
287; the acute reasoning, eloquence, 
and humour, of the book, 288. 


Gladstone, Mr., the ‘‘ Church, Press, and 


Religious Liberty,’’ 337; the imputa- 
tion of inconsistency where justly 
applied, 338; entire change of Mr. 
Gladstone’s views, 339; exposed in the 
following page, 340; as also of the 
** Morning Chronicle,” 34]; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s former views on the relation of 
Church and State, 342; his entire 
change of opinions defended by the 
** Morning Chronicle,” 343 ; as well as 
by the “ Guardian,” 344; yet denied 
by the latter on the following week, 
345; which further suppresses the truth, 
346; Mr. Gladstone's former views of 
religious indifference of the State, 347; 
contrasted with new theories of “ re- 
ligious liberty,” 348 ; also of scriptural 
prophecies of the triumphs of the 
Church, 349; he would have religious 
ceremonials vary in some degree with 
different congregations, 350; and dis- 
courages the systematic practice of 
“auricular confession,” 351; he re- 
nounces the duty of religious profession 
in the State, 352; without assigning a 
reason, as shown by Mr. Wordsworth, 
353 ; the Hampden and Gorham judg- 
ments, insufficient reasons, 354; the 
** Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” 355; Mr. 
Gladstone’s theory of “religious 
liberty,’’ 356; yet the religious cha- 
racter of the State not “less definite” 
than in 1847, 357; but more so, 358 ; 
former fatal results of “religious free- 
dom,” 359; Mr. Gladstone’s fallacious 
plea for its support, 360; the authority 
of Scripture not to be tampered with, 
361; retrogression of the ‘Church 
party” in the esteem of the great body 
of the people, 362; the ruinous mis- 
chief of the course of Mr. Gladstone, 
D. C. L., and their party, 363; dan- 
gerous nature of their principles, 364; 
which would divest the Sovereign of a 
personal conscience, 365; and allow 
prayer to be offered by ministers of 
any persuasion in parliament, 366, 367; 
the “ Guardian’s” misrepresentation of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s Letter, 368; and 
defence of Mr. Gladstone by a misera- 
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ble evasion, 369, 370; the object of 
this article, 371; warnings to Church- 
men, 372; Mr. Gladstone’s Letter to 
Mr. Greswell, 373; its bearing on the 
article, 374; irreconcilable with the 
statements of the “Guardian” and 
“ Morning Chronicle,” 375; should he 
not deny these statements, 376; can 
Churchmen be satisfied with his de- 
clared desire for the maintenance of 
existing relations of Church and State, 
377, 378. 

Gurney, Mr. Archer, his poems, 104; re- 
marks on the various epochs of talents 
in the history of the world, 105; that 
of the French Revolution, 106; Mont- 
gomery and Keble, 107; Tennyson, 
108; Archer Gurney’s translation of 
Faust, 109; he explains the plan and 
object of the poem, 110—112; the 
opening scene, 113; song of the drunken 
man, 114; “ Adhemar’s Vow,” 115; 
the “ Young Nun’s Dream,” 116—119; 
the “ Martyrs,” 120; on “ Daily Praise 
and Prayer,” 12]; on ‘ Roman Catho- 
lic Wanderers from the Church’s Fold,” 
122, 123; remarks on the principles of 
criticism of poets, 124, 125; of dra- 
matists, 126—128; Archer Gurney 
entitled to the title of dramatist, 129; 
his drama of Charles I., 130; extract 
showing the demand for Strafford’s 
death, 131—133; Queen Henrietta’s 
persuasions thereto, 134; palliations of 
Charles’ desertion of Strafford, 135; 
the battle of Naseby, 136, 137; Crom- 
well’s tent, 138. 140; the character of 
Cromwell, 141. 


James, G. P. R., extracts from his “ Old 
Oak Chest,” on past deeds; and faith, 
hope, and charity, 422. 

Juvenile Offenders, 241; special difficulties 
in dealing with them, 242; from his 
ignorance of the evils of the ways of 
sin, 243; common modes of dealing 
with them, 244; insufficient punish- 
ment, 245; which does not deter them 
from crime, 246; one of the great 
causes of which is evil example, 247; 
separation from evil associates there- 
fore necessary, 248; as well as train- 
ing and teaching in a reformatory 
school, 249, 250 ; two objections to this 
mode, 251; both answered, 252; our 
present reformatory schools, 253; vo- 
luntary asylums not sufficient, 254; a 
subject for the most serious considera- 
tion of our legislators, 255, 256. 
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Lethe, a poem by Miss Woodrooffe, ex- 
tract from, 431. 

Litton, Rev. E. A., his work on the 
Church of Christ, 289; a subject open 
to inquiry and discussion, 290; tenets 
held in common but with different de- 
grees of prominence in various systems, 
291; plan of Mr. Litton’s work, 292 ; 
he refrains from referring to Scripture 
as the exponent of systems of belief, 
293; or to the Creeds, 294; and limits 
himself to the Tridentine definition, 
and the Protestant confession, 295; the 
doctrine conveyed in the latter, 296; 
not correctly represented, 297, 298; 
Scripture speaks of the Church Uni- 
versal and particular Churches, 299; 
the Christian ministry a feature in the 
Divine economy, 300, 301; the Church 
has an outward, also an invisible capa- 
city, 302; here was a system worked 
from within outwardly, 303; the 
“notes” of the Church, 304; the origin 
and authority of Episcopacy, 305, 306; 
from the Primitive Church, as well as 
from Scripture, 307, 308; moderation 
with which the Reformation treated 
the Papacy, 309; Mr. Litton’s views 
on ordination, 310; and on infant bap- 
tism, 311, 312; admitted to be scrip- 
tural, should be acknowledged as the 
outward sign of regeneration, 313; 
the value of Mr. Litton’s work, 314. 

Longfellow, criticism on his poetry, 435 ; 
his Golden Legend, 436; its poor sub- 
ject and treatment, 437; the introduc- 
tion, 438; a wretched rifacimento of 
Faust, 439; offensive fictions and 
prayers, 440; a miracle play, 441; 
concluding criticisms, 442. 

Lovely Home, lines on a, by Miss Wood- 
rooffe, 432. 


Marlborough, The Life of John, Duke of, 
by Archibald Alison, 1; his peculiari- 
ties and repetitions as an author, 2; 
his ignorance of Church principles, 3; 
ani consequent mistakes, 4; his con- 
fusion of love and illicit passion, 5; 
Marlborough stained with profligacy 
and a traitor to his benefactor, 6; yet 
an object for admiration and esteem, 
7; his contemporaries, Louis XIV., 8, 
9; essentially monarchical, 10, 11; and 
James II., 12, 13; William III, 14; 
Queen Anne, 15, 16; Marlborough 
employed on diplomatic missions, 17 ; 
conducts the Grand Alliance against 
France, 18 ; appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, 19; gloomy prospects of 1704, 
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20, 21; friendship of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, 22; the battle of Blen- 
heim, 23, 24; midnight communion on 
its eve, 25; the first attack, 26; passage 
across the Nebel, 27; Lutzingen 
carried, 28; the battle gained, 29; 
honours showered upon Marlborough, 
30; causes of his decline in the queen’s 
favour, 31,32; Louis XIV. offers terms 
to the allies, 33; Marshal Villars takes 
the field, 34; the siege of Tournay 
35; battle of Malplaquet, 
3 


Miss, her ‘“‘mesmeric Athe- 


ism,” 279. 


Mexico, Life in, by Mr. Mason, 212; 


enormous wealth of the Mexican 
Church, 213; curious history of hiding 
the treasures of a Church in tron- 
blous times, 213—215; story of the 
escape of an arriero from Céperos, 216 
—219; adventure of a_ wild-cattle 
hunter of the prairie, 220-—2z2. 


Modern Latin Versification, 38, 39; me- 


thods of acquiring it, 40; translations 
substituted for original composition, 
41; those of Mr. Drury, Mr. Linwood, 
and Dr. Kennedy, 42; the Rev. Mr. 
Hodgson’s “ Mythology for Versifica- 
tion,” 43, 44; his “Sacred Lyrics,” 
45; one on Isaiah liii. 1. 46; and on 
Job xix., 47; admirable object of the 
book, 48. 


Moodie’s Life in Canada, 379; toil and 


hardships of a gentleman settler, 380 ; 
a “comfortable house,” 381; neigh- 
bours, 382; apt at borrowing, 383, 
384; the Irish “ help,” 385 ; the wash- 
ing of his shirt, 386; the fallows on fire, 
387, 388; anecdotes of bears, 389, 390. 


Montgomery, Robert, extract from his 


poems on Jehovah, 418; lines on 
Christian Love, 419; a Father’s 
Grief, 420; Reverence due to the 
Sabbath, 42]. 


Napier, Sir Charles, his defence of the 


“Queen of Weapons,” 164. 


National Defences should be maintained 


in time of peace, 142, 143; prospects 
of war, 144; Col. Chesney’s “ Obser- 
vations on Fire-arms,” 145; shows the 
inefficient state of the British artillery, 
146; historical sketch of artillery, 
147; in China and India, 148, 149; 
in Europe, 150; comparative strength 
of Continental and British artillery, 
151; inadequate defence of England 
and the colonies, 152; danger of 
foreign invasion, 153; an increase of 
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artillery absolutely necessary, 154; 
slowness of promotion, 155, 156; the 
remedy proposed for this evil, 157; 
relative merits of horse and field ar- 
tillery, 158; should be separated to 
make each efficient, 159; pontoons, 
160; promotion by merit, 161; ne- 
cessity for this shown in the case of 
Sir Alexander Dickson, 162; reduc- 
tion of existing number of ranks, 163; 
new muskets, 164; change in the ar- 
tillery armament proposed, 165; de- 
ficiency of artillery complained of by 
the Duke of Wellington, 166; the 
Master-general of the Ordnance should 
be ‘merged in the Commander-in- 
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